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A SAILOR'S SWEETHEART. 



CHAPTEE !• 

LAND ho! 

The coming on of the night at sea has 
always a solemnity in it. Ashore the dark- 
ness leaves things famihar : the weU-known 
house, the old mill, the village lights, are 
at hand to defeat the illusions of the gloom ; 
but at sea when the night falls it is like 
looking into space ; there is nothing to see ; 
the flash of phosphorus in the near wave, 
the glimmer of foam alongside the ship, do 
not help to make real the huge dark shadow 
that leans away to the stars — ^that swelling 
surface of ebony whose might and presence 
you feel, but only see darkly. 

But it is only the man who has been in 
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2 A sailok's sweetheart. 

peril on the deep who can understand the 
awe, the dread, the sense of helplessness 
and littleness that come into the mind 
along with the deep shadow of the night 
upon the sea. The power that lifts the 
huge iron ship of war, filled with an army 
of men, as easily as it lifts the little cork 
that floats alongside, is felt as a mystery : 
the distances are visionary and, but for the 
heavenly bodies which hang near the hori- 
zon, could not be defined. 

Although I had just been endeavouring 
to cheer my sweetheart with words of hope, 
yet as the flush of the sunset left the sky, 
and the horizon melted into gloom, and the 
rigging of the brig became as delicate as 
cobwebs, and vanished before the eye had 
reached to half the height of the masts, and 
the surface of the ocean was expressed in 
the breaking waves which ran in coils of 
ink laced with blue fires, and the pallid 
gleam of froth against the almost buried 
stern of the brig, and the deep set of her 
sides, — the nearness of the dark and swallow- 
ing water oppressed me ; there recurred 
something of the dismay that had visited 
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me two niglits before, when I was afraid of 
the dark, and had clung to the Hght in the 
cabin. 

However, my professional contempt of 
nervous sentiment aUty came to my rescue, 
and I soon despatched the nonsense that a 
few minutes' silent contemplation of the 
dark sea had put into my mind. 

I told Matthews to get the green light 
trimmed, and to run it up to the masthead, 
after which I took Nelly to her berth, as I 
was determined that she should have a long 
night's rest. When we had said good-night 
I came back and joined the boatswain, and 
walked the deck with him for haK an hour ; 
and we talked of the Waldershare, and the 
chances of the long-boat, and then of the 
brig and her crew. I told him of the money 
aboard, and of the things in the captain's 
lockers, and to whom the cargo was con- 
signed, and, in short, I gave him her history 
as I had read it in her papers. 

This set him talking of a shipwreck he 

- had experienced ; it was a long story, but 

like hundreds of others you may get from 

old sailors. Had such a tale been related 
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to me on the Waldershare I should have 
felt bored ; but all the time he was yarning, 
I was saying to myself, **What would I 
have given last night to have had this man 
by my side, and to hear his voice ? " and 
when I thought of the fears my loneliness 
had brought, and glanced around upon the 
dark decks where last night I was alone, 
craving for a human voice, it so gladdened 
me to hear him talking, that I could have 
gone on Ustening all night. 

" Keep a bright look-out for ships,'' said 
I, " and call me if there is any change in 
the weather. I don't think we need fear 
much sea if this breeze don't freshen ; and 
let the brig have as much as she'll carry." 
I also told him to keep the log going, and 
as I could not find a slate, I ruled a sheet 
of paper, and left it on* the cabin table, 
along with one of the chronometers, which, 
being set to the time of my watch, made a 
splendid time-keeper. 

Before turning in I hove the log with the 
boatswain, and wrote down the speed and 
the brig's course, that being the first entry. 
Being without sextant and meridian time, I 
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had nothing to depend upon hut this reel- 
log, and as I feared I might ultimately have 
to shape my course for the South Sea 
Islands, and as I certainly knew that I was 
absolutely at the mercy of the wind, it was 
extremely important that I should preserve 
some idea of my whereabouts. 

I fell asleep instantly and slept like a 
top, having had only four hours' rest in the 
previous night. At eight bells, or midnight, 
according to the chronometer, I was aroused 
by the boatswain. I at once got up and 
went on deck, and found that the breeze 
had freshened during the first watch into a 
strong wind ; there was more light in the 
sky, or perhaps the air was made clearer 
by the breaking of the waves, for now there 
was a regular tumble of sea. On either hand 
of us the surges ran their frothing heads as 
high as the rail of the bulwarks, already the 
decks were streaming, and the boatswain 
told me that not five minutes before a 
whole heap of green water had toppled over 
the weather quarter, and had floated the 
quarter-deck as high as the knees of 
Matthews, who was steering. 
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This could not be helped, and if the breeze 
did not freshen I would not complain, for it 
was not to be hoped that we were going to 
keep the decks of a water-logged brig dry 
in any kind of sea-way. 

I told the boatswain to turn in and get 
rest whilst he could, and then went to the 
wheel and secured Johnson to the little 
grating abaft it, by taking a turn with ^ 
rope's end round his waist. The wind was 
still dead east — a warm wind — and had the 
brig been afloat properly, we should have 
thought it a splendid saihng breeze. I 
watched to see how she steered, and found 
that she gave very little trouble, the trim of 
the yards keeping her steady, and the big 
mizzen helping the lee helm wonderfully. 
The last heave of the log showed her push- 
ing through it at four knots, with still three 
points leeway, and had she been going ten 
she could not have made more sputter : her 
wake was like a steamer's ; it was not sail- 
ing, but what the boatswain had called 
squelching. 

I went on to the deck-house to have a 
better command of the horizon. My anxiety 
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was very great, for if the breeze brought up 
any more sea, our situation would be one of 
extreme peril. The greatest risk we ran was 
that of what sailors call being pooped ; that 
is, being swept by a sea toppling over the 
stern and sweeping forward. If once we 
lost command of the helm, the brig would 
broach to, and then away would go her 
masts ; should her masts go, it was ten to 
one if they did not smash her bulwarks, and 
then our position would be hopeless indeed. 

And yet there was no choice between 
stripping her of her canvas or letting her go 
as she was. If we put her under bare poles 
she would fall broadside on to the seajast 
as she lay when I boarded her, and in that 
posture she would ship enough water at 
the first lurch to fill her decks ; if I kept all 
fast with her canvas we stood the chance of 
being pooped, of losing the wheel, and our 
spars, and destroying the bulwarks. This, 
however, was but a risk, whereas the seas 
were sure to sweep the deck if we handed 
the canvas and let her fall broadside on; 
so I resolved to let her go as she was. 

I watched the sea as a man would a 
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croucliiiig beast, expecting every moment 
the spring that must destroy him. I was 
very anxious about the boats, too, for if 
they should be injured our last hope would 
have to be abandoned. Prom time to time 
a great lump of black water would tumble 
over the weather bulwarks, and flash into a 
broad surface of fiery foam as it struck the 
deck, and every now and again a sea would 
hit the brig's stem a thumping blow, and 
shoot up into spray, which the wind would 
fling down upon me and Johnson as though 
a heavy tropical thunder-shower were falling. 
I had been on the top of the deck-house 
half an hour, sometimes imagining that the 
wind was freshening, sometimes that it was 
falling, sometimes watching with suspended 
breath the inky outline of a sea towering 
higher than the rest, and rendered visible 
by the foam of the breaking waters around 
it ; and then starting as a surge, striking the 
vessel's quarter, would run forward along 
the side of the brig in an ever-heightening 
column, until, before it reached the fore- 
rigging, it would arch its dark form under 
the pressure of the wind, and coil like a 
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cataract of ink on to the deck, and come 
rusliing and creaming and seething aft, 
. floating the planks which yet remained, and 
launching them against the bulwarks of the 
front of the deck-house like small battering- 
rams in the hands of a giant, while overhead 
the swelling canvas, that appeared to be 
supported by masts whose base was the 
water itself, was howling and booming with 
the force of the wind, as it swept out of the 
spacious concavities and fled away under 
the foot of them, or poured out from the 
after-leech of the mizzen ; when my eye was 
attracted by a shadow Hke a smirch upon 
the sky in the south-west. 

*' A sail ! " I shouted to Johnson ; and the 
glass being on the deck-house, I seized and 
levelled it. 

The telescope, as I have said, was a very 
powerful one, and through it I could dis- 
tinctly make out the outline of a large 
barque heading at an angle with our own 
course, steering about N.N.E. She was 
carrying a great press of sail; indeed, so 
far as I could make out, she had both her 
royals set, and as she was going free she 
swept like a cloud along the waters. 
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The green lantern was at our masthead, 
burning brightly ; but if she saw it, would 
she know that it was designed as a signal of 
distress? At the rate at which she sailed 
she would be athwart our hawse, to wind- 
ward and out of sight in twenty minutes. I 
sprang into the cabin and awakened the 
boatswain, exclaiming that there was a 
vessel in sight, and that we must at once 
devise some means of letting her know that 
we were in distress. 

• He was a true sailor and wide awake and 
on deck in a few moments. He saw the 
vessel before I could point her out ; she was 
on our lee quarter and leaning heavily over 
under the tower of canvas she carried, and 
was heading so as to cross our bows, though, 
had the brig possessed any speed in her 
heels, we should have made the barque pass 
tinder our stern. 

The boatswain knew as well as I the 
extreme gravity of our peril in the event of 
more sea rising, and we both felt that the 
sighting of this barque was a chance that 
might not occur again for days and days; 
and sighting her now, when we neither of 
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US knew but that in another hour the brig 
might be washing about, a helpless dis- 
masted wreck, and offering us no better 
refuge than the deck-house, drove us both 
desperate. 

*'What shall we do to attract her?" I 
shouted. " Surely they can see that mast- 
head light." 

*^ Make a flare forrard, sir — make a flare 
forrard ! " cried the boatswain. *' Why, see 
how she's passing away ! God help us — ^we 
might be anchored ! " 

Matthews, hearing our cries, came running 
out of the cabin. I told him to jump forward 
and help the boatswain to collect materials 
for a flare on the forecastle ; and he was off 
like a madman, understanding, without need 
of further words, that a sail was in sight. 
"Whilst they were at work, I laid hold of the 
haUiards to which the lantern was attached, 
and lowered and raised the light several 
times, all the while keeping my eyes intently 
fixed on the shadow of the barque that had 
now forged abeam of us, and whose outline 
was visible upon the sea just above the 
port bulwarks. She was drawing momently 
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nearer to us, as she came heading on a line 
converging with the direction in which the 
brig was going ; and I felt as sure that they 
saw us as that we saw her, and that they 
could attach no other meaning to the mo- 
tion I gave to the lantern than the one I 
intended. 

The gloom was too great to enable me to 
see whether she shortened saQ, but, in de- 
fiance of the hope that was making my 
heart beat furiously, I might judge that 
they were keeping all fast by the regularity 
of the speed at which she was passing us. 
Twice whilst I was working the lantern 
there poured such a flood of water inboard 
as swept my legs from under me, and I only 
narrowly escaped being hurled to leeward by 
clinging with all my strength to the run- 
ning gear that was belayed at the foot of 
the mast. 

Hearing the blows of a chopper, I shouted 
to the boatswain to know how he was 
getting on. He answered that he could 
not find any small stuff, and was obHged to 
spHt up a plank so as to get a start with his 
flare; ^^ but everything's so bloody wet," he 
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bawled, " that I'm afeard we'll never get it 
to burn," I thought it a matter of life and 
death, and, belaying the halliards, rushed 
into the carpenter's berth and brought out 
an armful of canvas, along with a quantity 
of oakum that lay mixed up with the canvas 
in the locker under the bimk ; and ran to 
join the boatswain, splashing the water as 
high as my mouth as I floundered forward. 
But the decks were afloat fore and aft ; there 
was no dry place for a flare unless it was the 
top of the galley ; so I jumped on to it and 
put the canvas and oakum down, and keep- 
ing my foot upon it to prevent it flowing 
overboard, I sung out to the boatswain to 
hand me up such small stuff as he had col- 
lected, and then set fire to the oakum. 

The tar blazed, the dry canvas caught, 
and in a few moments we should have had a 
great fire, when a sea struck the brig just 
abaft the fore-chains. A whole ocean of 
water ran up haK as high as the foremast 
and plumped right down, extinguishing the 
fire, beating the breath out of my body and 
half drowning me, washing the boatswain 
round the galley, and driving Matthews 
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sputtering and choking as far as the deck- 
house, that brought him up. 

Hardly knowing whether I was overboard 
or not, and it being pitch dark where I was, 
under the shadow of the main staysail, I 
called to the boatswain to hear what had 
become of him ; and on his replying that he 
was not hurt, we scrambled aft and gained 
the top of the deck-house, where we found 
Matthews. I asked Johnson if all was well 
with him, and he replied, *^Ay, ay; the 
water had come as high as his waist, but 
had done him no hurt." 

Fortunately the wheel was elevated above 
the deck, and was protected from the seas 
breaking forward by the intervention of the 
deck-house. This was the heaviest sea the 
vessel had yet shipped. There was no 
possibility of making a flare unless we 
kindled one in the tops, where we stood 
to set fire to the rigging; and, utterly 
disheartened, half drowned, our teeth chat- 
tering in our heads, with the water stream- 
ing from us, we could do no more than hold 
on to the rail and watch the barque drawing 
aheadt 
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. I had passed some hours of great mental 
suffering since I had boarded the brig, but 
nothing to equal the bitterness, the despair, 
the rage, that filled my heart in turns as 
I beheld the vessel speeding onwards from 
us. I knew, with every instinct of a sailor, 
that she had seen us ; that, even supposing 
(an unlikely supposition) there was no officer 
of the watch and no man on deck on the 
look-out at the time, the man at the wheel 
would have noticed the movements of the 
green light, and long ago have made out 
that we were a small vessel in distress, 
and given the alarm. She was passing us 
not above half a mile ahead, and one look 
through the glass would have enabled them 
to see that we were water-logged and in the 
utmost peril. 

Yet she held on. She crossed our bows, 
and loomed up close to windward ; then her 
shadow lost its defined proportions ; she 
became a mere smudge against the sky, and 
in a quarter of an hour she was out of sight, 
swallowed up in the gloom. 

^'It can't be helped, sir," said the boat- 
swain, squeezing the water out of his eyes 
and wringing his hair. 
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I was too • bitterly mortified and disap- 
pointed to speak. I thought of my darling 
in the cabin, and then that they had seen 
us and could have stood by and saved us 
had they liked; and, in my blind passion, 
I shook my fist at the vessel as she faded. 

" Why, Mr. Lee, be yourself, sir ! " cried 
the boatswain. ** Pluck up your heart, and 
never mind them cowards • The lady below 
looks to you for her life, sir; and a man 
must be cool if he means to see his way out 
o' a mess of this kind." 

I stood rebuked by a man who would 
have called himseK my inferior. He was 
right, and I was wrong. "You have made 
me ashamed of my weakness," said I, " and 
I'U take care that your advice is not thrown 
away. What shall we do ? Shall we*keep 
the brig under canvas and risk her spars 
if the wheel be washed away, or shall we 
put her under bare poles, secure ourselves 
below, and let the breeze blow itself out ? " 

He reflected awhile, looking to windward, 
then said, " I'm for letting of her be, sir. 
She can't sink, even if her masts do go." 

** No, but they may carry away the bill- 
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warks with them; and then think of the 
horrible muddle alongside — the spars grind- 
ing against her fit to break her up ! " 

" Still I'm for letting of her be, Mr. Lee,'' 
he answered. **It may be my fancy, but 
the wind don't seem so fresh as it was. 
What do you say, Bill?" 

Wiping his streaming face down with the 
backs of his hands, Matthews turned his 
eyes towards the stern, and said, " There 
ain't so much wind as there was." 

Indeed, this was evident to myself, though 
I judged the diminished force of the wind 
less by the feel of it than by the way the 
sails were drawing, and by the peculiar, 
lengthy fall and hollow sound of the water 
alongside. Moreover, albeit the inroads of 
the sea were still heavy, they were not 
so frequent. The water invariably broke 
over the brig forward, just abaft the fore- 
rigging, and rushed aft on either side the 
deck-house in a sputter and fury of froth as 
high as Johnson's knees ; but latterly not a 
drop had been shipped over the quarter. 

I called to Johnson to know how she 
steered. 
VOL. m. 
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'* Easy enough, so far as the wheel goes, 
sir; but it's middling wet work standing 
down here," he answered, cheerfully. 

We remained waiting and watching. In 
half an hour's time the certainty that the 
wind was falling rallied my spirits; more- 
over, the night had growla lighter and the 
stars were shining all around the horizon. 
I told Matthews to step below and bring 
up some rum, and we each of us swallowed 
a good dram, and handed a bumper to 
Johnson, who had been at the wheel since 
midnight, above three hours, during which 
time he had been standing in water as high 
as his knees, whilst occasionally the rush of 
the waves had floated him as high as his 
armpits. Matthews now reheved him, and 
I told Johnson to keep watch on the deck- 
house, whilst the boatswain and I over- 
hauled the lockers below for some dry 
clothing. Although we none of us had 
much fear of salt-water whilst there was 
work to be done, yet soaking clothes clinging 
to the skin become mighty uncomfortable 
wear when a four hours' watch has to be 
stood, or when one wants to lie down to 
get some sleep. 
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We took the lamp into the carpenter's 
berth, where we overhauled the chest of 
clothes, and found, in addition to the old 
pilot jacket, a sleeved waistcoat, two pairs 
of pilot cloth trousers, some flannel and 
stout cotton shirts, and some long, warm 
shank-hose, such as sailors wear under sea- 
boots. So here were clothes enough to give 
Johnson and Matthews a shift, and to 
contribute towards a wardrobe for the 
boatswain. 

In the mate's chest we found more wear- 
ing apparel; two new Scotch caps, shirts, 
vests for the skin, some shoes, and other 
articles of dress, mixed up with a great 
quantity of papers, such as leaves from old 
log-books, parcels of invoices, and the like, 
as though a whole shelf of pigeon-holes had 
been emptied into the chest. 

The boatswain and I then turned to and 
changed our streaming clothes, and the feel 
of the warm woollen shirts and the dry- 
trousers was as comforting as twelve hours' 
sleep would have been. We rolled our wet 
clothes into bundles ready for drying when 
the sun rose, and then went on deck in our 
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bare feet with onr breeches tucked above 
our knees, and I sent Matthews and Johnson 
below to shift themselves, I fkking the 
wheel. 

There was about as much wind now as 
there had been yesterday afternoon, and 
no more, a pleasant warm breeze and the 
sea settling down, so that only now and 
again a few bucketfuls of water flopped 
over the bulwarks forward. Yet, though 
danger for that time had passed, I could 
not recur to it without deep uneasiness; 
for if the brig was unable to meet a sea 
moderate enough to allow the barque that 
had passed us to carry royals, what would 
be our fate should a gale rise? how long 
would this hull, already strained by the seas 
she had encountered, filled with the dead 
weight of water and timber, without buoy- 
ancy, yield or elasticity, be able to contend 
with the waves should a long interval of 
bad weather set in ? 

It was, indeed, hard upon us that the 
wind should hang in the east when the 
only wind that could save us — and it was 
the wind we had the most right to expect 
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in these seas — must blow from the directly 
opposite quarter. 

When the men, having changed their 
clothes, came on deck again, I hove the 
log and made the speed between three and 
a half and three and three-quarter knots, 
with the same number of points leeway I 
had before found. I put this down in pencil, 
and then told the boatswain and Matthews 
to go and turn in until five o'clock ; for as 
they had been up during the greater part 
of their watch below, they would have had 
but little rest had they relieved me at four 
o'clock. They were very thankful for the 
chance, for, to be sure, we had aU of us 
passed through a most exhausting time; 
though my own weariness was not like that 
which makes a man crave for sleep, but a 
sensation of hollowness in the chest, a 
langour in aU the limbs, a dimness of the 
sight, such as one feels after sitting through 
a night by the bedside of a dying mother 
or wife, or such, indeed, as attends great 
mental conflict and cruel, wearisome trial. 

In spite of the floods of water which the 
brig had shipped, the deck-house was as dry 
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as an old bone, which went far to increase 
my admiration of the manner in which the 
vessel was bmlt. I turned in at five o'clock, 
and was awakened at seven by the sunshine 
streaming on my face through the little 
cabin window. When I had laid down it 
was dark, and before I fell asleep my mind 
was full of the water sweeping over the 
wreck, the horrible anxiety I had endured, 
the shadow of the barque passing away 
ahead and dissolving upon the gloom ; and 
now the first thing I saw when I opened my 
eyes was this glorious beam of sunshine. 

It is impossible to express the feeling of 
gladness it brought, the wonderfully cheer- 
ing influence of it as I lay a few moments 
watching the httle window that it had 
transformed into a pane of transparent gold. 
Here was come another day, and a fine one, 
and as I sprang out of my bunk, caring to 
hie no longer, my heart put up a prayer to 
God that before another night shadowed 
the deep we might be safe. 

I stood at the cabin door looking along 
the deck. The galley fire was lighted, as I 
could tell by the smoke blowing away from 
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the chimney ; the decks were quite dry and 
barred ty the shadows of the rigging ; and 
there, close against the galley, was Nelly, 
helping Matthews to hang up our wet 
clothes* She had tied a handkerchief over 
her head and had tucked up her dress, and 
never did^ her lovely figure show to such 
perfection as now, while she stood with her 
back to me with her arms raised, attaching 
the clothes to a line by means of rope- 
yarns, whilst Matthews hoisted away as 
fast as she slung the things. The sailor 
saw me and spoke to her; she instantly 
looked around and ran up to me. 

I drew her into the cabin and greeted her 
after the fashion that pleased us both, and 
then she said that she had been on deck 
since six o'clock, that she had helped 
Matthews to light the galley fire, and that 
she was going to get breakfast for us ; but 
first she wanted to finish hanging up those 
things, and would I come forward and talk 
to her whilst she worked? and she was 
pulling me by the hand, when she stopped, 
and, looking up and down my figure, burst 
into a laugh. My eye followed hers, and 
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then I laughed too. The truth was, in the 
hurry of changing our clothes, the boat- 
swain and I had seized the first that came 
, to hand out of the mate's chest, and there 
being but a feeble light in consequence of 
the lamp not having been trimmed since 
the previous evening, I had noticed neither 
the fit nor the colour of what I had put on. 

I had turned in all standing, and now 
that I was up I perceived that I had habited 
myself in a green satin waistcoat that I had 
imagined to be black camlet, a red shirt, 
and a pair of black cloth trousers big enough 
to have held a couple of aldermen. This, 
with a cutaway coat, the sleeves of which 
I had been obliged to tui-n up, adorned with 
large, smooth brass buttons, and so volumi- 
nous in the back that it hung in as many 
folds from my shoulders as a spanker half- 
brailed up from a gaff, completed my toilet, 
not forgetting that my legs as high as my 
knees were as bare as a baby's. Had I 
blacked my face and mounted the mate's 
straw hat, I should have passed very well 
for a street-nigger. 

'^ Why, good gracious me ! " said I, 
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laugliing consumedly, as I revolved like a 
top in my eflforts to obtain a view of my 
hinder parts, "the mate of this brig must 
have been a giant. As I live, a pea-green 
satin waistcoat ! And see these buttons ! 
Crikey, here is a rig for a sailor! Could 
these have been Mr. Sidewell's preparations 
for a South American fandango ? Oh, pray 
excuse me, Nelly; I can't really exhibit 
myself to the boatswain and the others in 
this rig," 

And I dived into my berth, where, after 
overhauling the chest, I found a black velvet 
waistcoat, which I substituted for the green 
satin one ; but though there were other 
trousers, they were all as big as the ones 
I had on, and I could not find another coat ; 
so, meaning later on to search the captain's 
lockers for more suitable garments, I went 
on deck, a little less brilliantly clad, but. 
looking like a man swollen with gout. The 
boatswain, who was a large man, filled but 
his clothes very fairly, and the grin we ex- 
changed) therefore, was a rather one-sided 
one. 

He was at the wheel, and I went to see 
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how the hrig was heading. If the wind had 
been controlled by the weather-cock that 
Tom Sheridan fixed at east in his school- 
master's garden to prevent the old doctor 
from venturing out, it could not have been 
more steady. It had not veered by so much 
' as a quarter of a point since it had come on 
to blow, and here was the brig still swarming 
along at about three knots an hour, with the 
wind very nearly over her stem, the sea 
smooth, with the morning sunhght trembling 
in it as though every little wave were of 
frosted silver, a clear blue sky with here and 
there a wool- white cloud overhead, and not 
an object in sight. 

We could have set more canvas had we 
chosen — a couple of studding-sails and the 
main royal ; but when the boatswain asked 
me if I thought of making more sail, I 
answered, ''As we are heading now, I do 
not see of what use more canvas will be to 
us f we ought not to fix our thoughts upon 
the South Sea Islands so long as the Ameri- 
can coast Hes nearer to us ; we do not want 
to go west, we want to go east, and my only 
reason in letting the brig drive forward at 
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all is because we are making a little north- 
ing, and the higher we advance the greater 
is our chance of meeting ships." 

"You're quite right, Mr. Lee; there 
would be no use in running west if we wasn't 
going north too," he repUed. " But I wish 
I could see a way to make this brig more 
weatherly. I've been turning all sorts of 
notions over in my mind, sir; sometimes 
I'd think, how would it answer if we was to 
fence the bulwarks with these here planks 
—give 'em a rise of two or three foot ? 
But Lord, sir, it 'ud be of no use. The first 
sea would knock the very best job we could 
turn out into smithereens." ^ 

" There's nothing to be done in that way, 
bo'sun. I've thought over a good many 
things myself; but I've come to this con- 
clusion, that there is no other look-out for 
us than to keep the brig saiKng as far 
north as we can edge her, and to pray for 
smooth water and that a sail may heave in 
sight soon." 

"I'm afraid that's about it, Mr. Lee," 
answered Sinnet, with something Hke a 
groan* 
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I went forward to give Nelly a hand if she 
wanted it, but by this time the clothes were 
all slung, and Matthews was tricing them 
up, and the shirts and trousers fluttering in 
the wind made the brig look like a laundry- 
woman's yard. And yet the homely sight 
seemed to civilize our condition, too ; there 
was a suggestion of life and safety in those 
fluttering garments and the smoke of the 
galley fire. 

^* Why, Nelly, you are going to work in 
earnest," said L ^^Mind you do not tire 
yourself." 

" Don't be afraid ; if you knew how much 
more contented it makes me feel to have 
something to do, you would keep me em- 
ployed all day long. Besides," said she, 
looking at me earnestly, "I have a right 
to claim a share in the work on board. 
You would not, surely, have me sit still 
and look on whilst you were working, when 
I could be of use. If it should please God 
to preserve us, why should not I be able to 
have my boast as well as you, dear ? I can 
pull a rope, I can steer, I can light a fire, I 
can use a telescope, and have as good eyes 
for a distant ship as any of you." 
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"My darling, you shall please yourself. 
But as to your having a boast, are you not 
satisfied with already having saved three lives 
by your courage and example to the men who 
were adrift with you in the boat? If you 
had not put the idea of searching for this 
brig into their minds, and urged them to 
persevere in hunting for her, you would all 
have perished, and I should have remained 
alone, and in all human likelihood perished 
too." 

" It is your love that makes you talk like 
that," said she, blushing and laughing. 
*^ My behaviour in the boat counts for no- 
thing. I want to be of use here, to do my 
share of the work, and you must find me 
employment. Will, or I shall be hunting 
after work for myself and making blunders." 

"Well, I promise," I answered. "And 
after breakfast I will set you to carry out 
a really important job. Now tell me what 
sort of a night you passed." 

"I should have come on deck if I had 
not been afraid of my terrible sweetheart," 
she said, looking at me out of the corner of 
her eyes, while the sun made a whole spark- 
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ling tumble of the surface of her golden- 
brown hair, and her white throat contrasted 
like the breast of a sea-gull against thq collar 
of her dress, and her hands, locked upon her 
breast, on the finger of one of which sparkled 
the ring I had given her, looked like carv- 
ings in white ivory, and every yield of her 
figure to the languid roll of the deck lent 
graceful undulations to her superb outlines ; 
and then changing her voice, and fixing her 
eyes on me with intense affectionate anxiety 
in the expression of them, she exclaimed, 
^^ Oh, Will, I know that you have passed a 
dreadful night. I see it on my boy's face. I 
lay a long while hstening to the roaring of the 
water as it rushed past the cabin, and every 
moment expected you to come to me and 
say the brig was going to pieces. I heard 
you calling the boatswain and telling him 
to ^ make a flare ' — ^those were the words, I 
think ; and I knew that a ship was in sight. 
Yet I never stirred, though I would have 
given anything to have been on deck. Tell 
me, now, if I am not obedient and to be 
trusted." 
I was deeply moved to hear that she had 
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been awake during the night, and had heard 
what had passed on deck; for I very weU 
knew how the imagination, fed by our 
shouts, and the dashing of the water along- 
side the deck-house, as it burst in thunder 
over the brig, would serve the bravest man 
or woman lying alone in a little berth in 
darkness, and capable only of judging the 
character of the peril by the terrifying 
noises which reached the ear ; and 1 cannot 
conceive any act of heroism on her part that 
would have paralleled in my admiration the 
fortitude exhibited by her under conditions 
which, I say, would have wrought up the 
imagination of the bravest man into an 
agony of expectation and suspense. I 
thought of the boatswain's description of 
Madame Espinosa rushing on deck when 
the Waldershare struck, and shrieking out ; 
I recalled the description given by eye- 
witnesses of the yelling and confusion 
among men and women in times of danger 
at sea ; and my heart was fired with admira- 
tion and love when I reflected on the long, 
dreadful hours which had been passed in 
solitude, and caln^y, by Nelly in the night 
just gone. 
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She went into the galley to look after 
the breakfast, and though I did not like to 
see her in that grimy place, I could not 
choose but let her have her own way. I 
took the tour of the brig forward, to note 
how the gear we had set up yesterday had 
stood the wear of the night, and finding the 
stays slack, I called Matthews, and we 
clapped the jigger on to them; otherwise 
everything was taut and strong. 

I then went out on the bowsprit to have 
a look at the brig's bows, thinking it not 
impossible but that she might have taken 
water in through one of her bow ports ; but 
she was too deep, and the water too thick, 
for me to see anything. From this point 
of view I could better realize the perilous 
character of the set of the hull in the water^ 
than by looking at her aft or from aloft* 
Her decks were as nearly as possible flush 
with the sea; her bulwarks stood up just 
like the sides of a flat-bottomed box afloat. 
It was impossible to look at her without 
shuddering and feeling a kind of recoil, for 
she gave one the impression of being in the 
act of settling down, and every heave 
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seemed the last slfe would take before her 
stern disappeared. As I viewed her thus I 
was astonished that more water had not 
come aboard last night. The sea was so 
close, and the hull so sluggish, that a very 
small height of wave, one might imagine, 
would fall over the rail as over the edge of 
a floating saucer. It was certain she had 
more buoyancy in her than I imagined. 

At eight o'clock we got breakfast, John- 
son turning out to relieve the boatswain at 
the wheel. Matthews brought the tea aft, 
and some httle cakes made by Nelly, which 
we ate with- salt butter, and very heairtily 
enjoyed. I now gave my sweetheart the 
key of the store-room, and explained the 
nature of the important job I wished her to 
undertake. It was this : that she should 
make out a Hst of the stores and spirits, and 
also calculate the quantity of fresh water in 
the scuttle-butts, and reckon how long they 
would last the five of us at so much each 
per diem, and to serve out that quantity 
every morning whilst we remained on the 
wreck. 

This was indeed an important matter, 
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and the moment we had done breakfast she 
wont to work. I took the opportunity of 
her being out of her berth to overhaul the 
captain's lockers for a suit of clothes that 
would fit me better than those I had on; 
and found a complete suit of grey tweed, 
that fitted me as if the tailor had worked to 
my measure. I felt easier in these clothes, 
not only because they fitted me well, but 
because they were of light material, and sat 
without weight, whereas in the mate's togs 
I felt wrapt up in a blanket. At the same 
time I collected the jnoney out of the mate's 
chest, and made it into a parcel along with 
the money in the captain's berth. I also 
made a parcel of the other miscellaneous 
articles, and put them aside in a convenient 
place, ready to take with me should we leave 
the brig. 

After I had done this I found Nelly 
puzzled to find out the exact quantity of 
water in the scuttle-butts. This bothered 
me too ; and when she proposed to measure 
it by pouring it into a tub, by means of the 
Boda-water bottle, I believed there was no 
other way ; though I did not like the notion 
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either, as I feared some might be wasted iu 
the emptying, and though there was a good 
drop left, there was not so great a plenty as 
to justify me in hazarding as much as a gill 
of it. 

At last I thought we might get at it 
J)retty accurately by first gauging the depth 
of the water in each cask, and afterwards 
finding the number of cubic inches in as 
much of the casks as the water filled ; and 
then, by ascertaining how many inches a 
haK-pint contained, we should be able to 
learn how many gallons of water there were 
in the scuttle-butts. This calculation took 
me some time, not being a very bright hand 
at figures of this kind ; though in navigation 
calculations I would call few men my 
masters ; and at last I made out that there 
were very nearly seventy-two gallons of 
water in the two casks, and Nelly then 
went to work to discover how long this 
quantity would last five persons, by putting 
them on an allowance of a pint and a half 
each per day. 

To guard against any risk of a sea washing 
these casks away from their lashings, I- 
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filled a nnmber of empty lime-juice and 
spirit jars with water, and stowed them 
away in the store-room; and as this and 
other jobs had brought the hour to ten 
o'clock, I left Nelly to finish her list of 
stores, in order to relieve Johnson at the 
wheel. 

Biit first I thought I would go aloffc and 
have a look around. It was a clear, briUiant 
morning, and I knew it would be possible to 
see a great distance, by the wonderful 
purity of the line of the horizon, that lay 
ruled against the sky as sharply as ever you 
have seen the summit of a dark coast hove 
up in the keen atmosphere of an English 
winter day. 

I had, of course, but one hope, and that 
was to sight a ship ; and I made up my 
mind as I went aloffc, with the telescope 
slung at my back, that should we have the 
luck to make out another sail, we should all 
of us immediately go to work to raise the 
densest smoke we could get out of the 
planks still remaining, and damp canvas, 
and pieces of junk, and all the other lumber 
we could collect; nay, I determined that 
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after dinner that day we should build up 
and shelter a quantity of wood, ready for 
firing at a moment's notice; for though I 
felt a bitter hatred against the barque that 
had passed and deserted us in the darkness, 
yet I would think they might not have 
noticed the green light either, and that 
could we have made a flare they would have 
hove to to see what it was. 

Having gained the royal-yard, that was 
the highest point of elevation I could 
attain, I set my back against the mast, 
and levelled the glass at the sea that was 
over the jibboom of the brig, and very 
carefully swept the horizon away on the 
left-hand side until I had observed every 
inch x)f it as far as the point lying directly 
over the stern, and then crossed to the 
other side of the yard, and beginning again 
with the glass, I had worked as far as three 
points on the port bow, when I observed 
a most delicate blue filmy shadow — no 
bigger, indeed, than a pea — down in that 
quarter, suspended over the water, with 
a white, quivering space between it and 
the horizon. 
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I looked at it intently, believing it to be 
a cloud, and kept on watching it to observe 
whether it rose or sank ; and then, finding it 
remain stationary, my heart began to beat 
fast and my cheeks burn, though still I 
could not tell if it was a ship or no. And 
yet, if it were a ship, I could not imagine 
why it was that colour, as the sun, that was 
directly behind me, was shining full upon 
upon it, and would certainly throw up the 
white canvas. 

I put down my glass for some minutes 
to see if the tiny shadow would be there 
when I looked again ; but, on looking, there 
it was, sure enough, and if it were not land, 
then I knew not what it could be, for it 
was like the point of a hill or mountain 
l^eering above the sea line and dislocated 
by the refraction, so as to appear detached 
and hanging clear of the water, with a 
white space of swimming, quivering lustre 
between it and the sea. 

I would not leave the yard yet, however, 
nor allow that what I had seen would 
remain in sight. Although I might be 
out of my reckonings twenty miles, yet I 
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was sure I could not be further astray than 
that, and for hundreds of miles to the north 
and west the chart showed no land. But on 
looking again and finding the shadow still 
there, I threw the glass over my shoulder 
and came down the rigging with a queer 
trembling in my body, and went into the 
deck-house. 

Nelly was at the ' table occupied with her 
calculations, and so busy that she merely 
glanced up at me with a smile as I passed 
into the berth where the boatswain lay 
sleeping. I opened the chart and looked 
at it ; but, as I knew, no land was marked 
down nearer than Mas-a-fuera and Juan 
Fernandez to the N.E., and the islands 
lying on the parallels of 25° and 26° S., 
bearing from the brig N. and N.W. 

I put my hand on the boatswain's 
shoulder, and he instantly opened his eyes. 

^' There is a shadow upon the horizon 
about three points on the port bow," said 
I in a low voice, not wishing Nelly to hear 
me, '* and it looks like land," 

He immediately tumbled out of his 
hammock on to the deck. 
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''Land ! " he exclaimed, opening his eyes 
wide, whilst they gleamed as if they re- 
flected a light behind me. 

*' Hush ! " said I, putting my finger on 
my mouth. "For fear that I may be 
deceived, say nothing about it yet. Jump 
aloft with this glass to the royal-yard and 
give me your report." 

He threw the glass over his shoulders and 
Iran on to the deck. I walked up to Nelly 
and looked at what she was writing. She 
had ruled a sheet of paper, and against the 
Ust of provisions was entering the quantity 
and how long they would last at so much 
a day. She was, indeed, compiling the table 
admirably, and she looked up at me with 
a glad smile when I praised her work. To 
see her sitting and working with her cheek 
in her hand, whilst the sunshine streaming 
through the skylight flooded the table with 
light, made it hard for me to realize that 
we were aboard a water-logged vessel, ship- 
wrecked, and not knowing what might be 
our fate from hour to hour. 

I pressed my lips to her forehead, and 
went on to the top of the deck-house. 
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Johnson suspected that something was in 
sight, and was looking, as he stood at the 
wheel, very eagerly at the boatswain, who 
had gained the royal-yard and was working 
away with the glass. 

That the object I had seen was stiU in 
sight, I was sure by the way in which 
Sinnet kept the telescope pointing in one 
direction. At last he took his eye from the 
glass, and swinging up his arm, shouted in 
a burst of uncontrollable excitement — 

'' Land ho I " 

*'Land ho! " yelled Johnson, letting go 
the wheel and springing a yard high in the 
air. 

** Are you sure it's land ? " I bawled. 

" Ay," answered the boatswain ; ^' as sure 
as yonder sky's blue." 

^'Hurrah! " I cried, giving way to the 
transport of delight that seized me. '^ Land 
ho 1 Nelly, land ho ! " I shouted, putting 
my head down the skylight. '^ Come on 
deck, my darling ; there's land in sight ! " 

She came running up on deck im- 
mediately, and I indicated the direction 
in which the land lay, and told her that 
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it was visible from the masthead. She 
very well knew I was not deceived, and 
grew very pale as she stood looking across 
the sea, breathing qnickly and her eyes 
gleaming. 

Matthews now came tumbling out of the 
cabin, having been aroused by my shouts 
down the skylight. 

^' What, is there land in sight ? " he 
called to Johnson. 

^* Ay, Billy, your last voyage isn't taken 
yet, /ny man!*' replied Johnson; whereat 
Matthews uttered a loud hurrah, and spring- 
ing into the main-rigging, went bounding 
aloft to view the land for himself. 

** Hand him the glass, bo'sun," I sung 
out, " and let us see what he makes of it." 

The fellow had no sooner levelled the 
glass than he bawls out, ^* It's right enough ! 
that's land ! " So here were three of us 
all agreed, and I had now no doubt what- 
ever. On this I told Matthews to loose the 
main-royal, as he was up there ; and whilst 
Nelly stood at the wheel, Johnson and I 
set the sail. The two men then rigged 
out the main-topmast studding-sail booms. 
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The sails were up and down the lower 
rigging, and in a few minutes we sent them ' 
up. This canvas tolerably well covered 
the little brig, and on heaving the log I 
found she was making a trifle over four 
knots. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

AN UNCHARTED ROCK. 

Had it been possible to set any more canvas 
that would have been of use to the brig 
with the wind aft— for in order to fiU the 
studding-sails I had let her go off a couple 
of points, so as to keep the spot of land 
about one point on the lee bow — we should 
have piled it on her, for it behoved us to' 
force her through it as fast as ever she 
could sail, lest the wind should fall light 
and shift, in which case, as the brig would 
only sail with the wind nearly aft, we should 
never be able to make the land. 

So fate contrived that this very east 
wind that I had cursed again and again 
should become the most precious of any 
wind that could blow, and its failure now 
would be an infinitely heavier misfortune 
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than its first coming on had seemed to me 
to be. 

I told Matthews to remain aloft with the 
glass, and to con the vessel from the top- 
gallant yard, taking care to keep the land 
at least one point on the port bow, and to 
descend as the land rose. I then went 
below and overhauled all the charts on the 
shelves, but could only find one referring to 
these seas, and, as I have said, it showed 
no land to be near us for leagues and leagues. 

I brought it on the deck-house, and point- 
ing out the spot where the brig was, as 

■ 

nearly as I could guess, I let the boatswain 
see that for a wide space to the north, east, 
and west it was all blank. He asked me if 
I thought it Ukely there had been an error 
in the observation taken on board the 
Waldershare. I said no ; Mr. Thomas's and 
my workings had tallied exactly. We then 
measured the log-line, wondering if the brig 
had sailed faster than the log had shown, 
but the measurement between the knots 
corresponded accurately with the twenty- 
eight- second glass. Had we drifted to the 
northward with a strong tide ? he wanted to 
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know. I replied that, had we drifted on a 
tide running ten knots an hour, we could 
not have made any land in that time. 

^' Any way,'' said he, ^'whatever land it 
may be, it is land. It's not a ship ; it be'nt 
a cloud. So land it is, whether it's marked 
down or not, and that's all that we need care 
about." 

As much to satisfy Nelly (who, not being 
able to see the land from the deck, was 
looking at me as she hstened to my con- 
versation with the boatswain, with a great 
deal of anxiety) as to reassure myself, I went 
aloft again, as high as the cross-trees, where, 
without the glass, the delicate blue shadow 
was visible, looking the size of a man's 
thumb-nail, and floating like a puff of smoke 
from a cannon on the horizon, towards 
which the water was running -in slender oily 
lines. 

"Why," said I to Matthews, who was 
perched on the yard over my head, "I can 
see it here. We're rising it fairly well. 
Bring the glass down. 

I again examined it through the telescope, 
but the glass merely, defined the outline and 
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magnified the dimensions of it ; but for its 
being stationary, and rising slowly, it might 
have passed for a cloud. 

" There can be no question as to its being 
land," said I to Nelly, on regaining the 
deck. " Pray God this wind hold for a few 
hours longer ! '^ 

** Oh, Will ! " she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands, " it seems scarcely possible ; and yet 
7J0U could not be deceived." A gay, hopeful 
smile flashed out over her face, and she 
cried, ** We may be spared to see Phoebe 
and Mr. Johnson and Burmarsh after all, 
Will ; and oh ! what a voyage this will be 
to talk over ! " 

Not knowing where we were or what land 
that was, it was impossible to guess the 
distance it lay from us. All that I could 
feel sure was that it was- an island. But it 
might be an island of mountains ; and if 
that blue shadow were the peak of a moun- 
tain, then, in such transparent air as this, 
with a bright sun shining overhead, the .land 
might be fifty miles off; whereas, if it were 
a low, small island, it need not be more 
than twelve or fifteen miles distant. 
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No one who has not been in such a posi- 
tion as I am attempting to describe can 
understand the consuming anxiety that 
seized us alL Yearning as we were for land, 
even had we been aboard a vessel that would 
sail, ouj fear lest the wind should shift and 
delay our progress would have been terribly 
great ; but here was a vessel that would 
only sail before the wind. If the wind 
changed we should be driven out of sight of 
the land, and having no means of ascertain- 
ing our latitude and longitude, the pdds 
against our being able to sight that land 
again would be as heavy as a thousand to 
one ; nay, I may say, we should have no 
chance at all. 

Besides, the sight of land had kindled a 
hundred emotions in us. We were, so to 
speak, used to our perilous position; we 
went about our work mechanically; we 
could only trust that all would be well with 
us in the end ; but that was not like feeling 
that safety was within our reach. But now, 
land being in sight quickened every instinct 
of life, filled us with passionate eagerness 
to come at it, gave a new edge to the horrors 
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of OTir situation, and mingled with our burn- 
ing hopes a heart-breaking fear that dis- 
appointment lay in wait for us. 

For some time I gave way to my feelings, 
and my excitement was even greater than the 
others' ; but reflecting that they looked up 
to me, that my being in command made it 
an obligation on me to meet this new un- 
folding of fate coolly and to school my mind 
for the endurance of whatever might befall, 
if not for the men, then at least for her who 
was dearer to me than my heart's blood, I 
pulled myself together, and. after a short 
stlnggle regained my composure. 

^' There is no reason," said I, " because 
land is in sight, that we should starve. 
Boatswain, jump forward and see how the 
galley fire burns. Here it is a quarter-past 
eleven, and no meat in the copper. All the 
watching in the world won't freshen the 
breeze, nor keep it east, if it has a fancy to 
veer. How does the land look up there, 
Matthews?" 

" Steady as a church, sir, and growing 
white," he answered from the cross-trees. 

"Why, then, if that be so, we're nearer 
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to it than I imagind," I exclaimed, with 
my pulse beating afresh. 

In order to lessen by distraction the wear- 
ing suspense of the time to Nelly, I suggested 
that she should go forwards and look to our 
dinner; and, haiUng Matthews, I ordered 
him to lay down, and I also called the boat- 
swain affc. 

" I want to tell you all,'' said I, *^ that I 
have not the least idea what that land is ; 
but as it is land, we should see all clear for 
bringing up ; for it's fifty to one if we shall 
find any human creature on it, more espe- 
cially seeing that it's not laid down in 
this chart ; and so we must expect no help, 
and stand by to be our own pilots. We 
must get the anchors over the bows, and 
the sooner we turn to the better." 

The three of us accordingly went forward, 
leaving Johnson at the wheel, to whom I 
gave strict orders to keep the vessel to the 
exact, course she was then steering — not 
to swerve a hair's-breadth to leeward of thati 
course; for, even as it was, I was not 
keeping to windward of the land as I should 
have done had I not been anxious to keep 
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both studding-sails- drawing, and to let her 
go almost dead before it, in order to save 
all* leeway. It was the deuce's own job to 
get the anchor over. It took us an hour 
to get the starboard anchor ready for use, 
and by that time the land was just peeping 
over the horizon under the foot of the jib. 

I called Nelly and pointed out the land 
to her, saying there it was, and she could 
judge for herself whether it was land or not. 
She was too overcome to speak. She stood 
looking at it with a rapt expression in her 
eyes, and her lips apart and her bosom 
heaving and falling quickly. I -knelt down, 
the better to steady the glass, and could 
clearly perceive some of the lineaments of 
the island; on the left hand the summit 
of a rock, a ravine or opening of a bay in 
the centre, and again, on the right, a short, 
low coast, like the side of a crater, with 
a forefoot that tended to the westward. It 
was clearly an island, and a very small one, 
too, the front of it, as we looked, not more 
than one-third of a mile in extent. We 
had not yet risen the base of it, at least 
frorq. the deck; but it was easily seen, by 
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aid of the glass, that the highest point was 
not much higher than our main-topsail 
yard, and therefore we might know, having 
regard to what navigators call the " dip," 
or height of our deck .above the sea, it could 
not be much farther than twelve miles 
distant, and I had therefore sighted it from 
the royal-yard when it was about eighteen 
miles away. 

There was still a little breeze of wind, 
but the heat of the sun was great, and 
seemed to be drying it up. The mainsail 
had been hauled up to let the foresail draw ; 
but that sail was scarcely lifting now, and 
the studding sails flapped to every movement 
of the brig. 

The idea of a calm worried me terribly. 
I dreaded, above aU things, that a shift 
of wind would succeed it ; and it was also 
impossible to know what currents we might 
• have hereabouts, and how they might set 
the brig if no wind-power was to be had 
to carry her straight. Yet, until the breeze 
actually failed, 'I could not complain. 
Every waft of air sneaked us forward 
somewhat, and, Light as the wind was, the 
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bubbles were going astern, and this hull, 
sunk into the sea down to within a few 
inches of her scuppers, was mysteriously 
pushing forwards at not less than two miles 
an hour. 

We were too anxious to eat our dinner 
below ; there was not one of us but had 
a superstitious reluctance to lose sight of 
that island for longer than a few minutes 
at a time. Its springing up under our bows 
in the middle of this great ocean, where I 
had thought there was no land within four 
or five hundred miles of us, was so like a 
dream that we durst not let it go, as it 
were, with our eyes lest when we looked 
again it should be gone indeed. 

So Johnson — Matthews being at the helm 
— brought the dinner on to the deck-house. 
A chair was fetched for Nelly, and she ate 
from her plate in her lap. The sun poured 
down fiercely upon us, but we were so 
absorbed in our thoughts and in talk about 
the island that, had the sun been as hot 
again, we should not have noticed it. 

Of all the hours I had passed since I had 
been aboard the brig few had been more 
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trying, more brimful of breathless suspense, 
and of the pain of eager expectation delayed, 
than these. The sea was almost perfectly 
smooth, but not glassy, scarred with the 
lingering wind, and of a deep blue, reflect- 
ing an azure heaven that was unstained by 
the Hghtest fleck of cloud. I looked, time 
after time, over the vessel's side into the 
blue water, transparent as tinted glass, and 
saw the bubbles still floating past, and knew 
therefore that we were steadily, however 
slowly, approaching the island ; for by this 
hour — three o'clock — ^it lay all compact 
upon the sea, and through the glass I 
beheld the silver line of breakers at the 
edge of the long thin slope of beach that 
swept like an arm athwart the central 
gulley, and the stone- coloured sides of the 
rocks on either hand, and the interior of 
the island lying in small ridges, the lower 
parts in shadow and the tops of them 
shining in the sun. 

Yet our tedious, slow pace fired me with 
such impatience that sometimes I scarcely 
had power to contain myself, and the sight 
of the burnished horizon, on which, down 
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in the south, the sunKght lay in a steady- 
coil of dazzling light, would make me stamp 
my foot and pace the deck like a madman. 

At four o'clock the land was about five 
miles distant ; hut by this time the air had 
utterly died out. Our canvas hung in 
motionless folds, the sea stretched away like 
a surface of pale-blue satin, and so calm was 
the water that the island lay mirrored in it, 
every line unbroken, and the colours without 
a blurr. 

"There is no help for it, bp'sun," I ex- 
claimed ; " we must tow her. We can't let 
her drift ; and should the wind come ahead, 
that island would fade away from us as if it 
were smoke." 

" Very well, sir. Bob, jump forward and 
pay a hne over the bows well in under the 
bowsprit. Bill, lend us a hand to lower 
this quarter-boat. We'd better take the 
brig's boat, Mr. Lee ; she won't pull half so 
heavy as the Walder share's.'' 

"Ay, lower the starboard boat," I an- 
swered ; " but put the other boat's oars into 
her. We shall want four oars." 

I then told Nelly (who had seized the 
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wheel the moment the hoatswain had called 
the man from it) that we were going to 
take the brig in tow, and try if we couldn't 
fetch the island in that way, and that she 
must keep the vessel's bowsprit aiming 
straight at the land. 

The boat was now alongside ; we all four 
tumbled into her, and in a minute we were 
ahead of the brig with our tow-rope taut, 
and our oars cheeping bravely as they ground 
against the thole-pins. 

Now that we were ahead and away by 
some thirty feet from the brig, we were all 
greatly struck to notice how terribly deep 
she lay. The water was extraordinarily 
transparent and pure, and we could see her 
coppered forefoot quivering far down with 
a greenish sheen, like a bay-leaf with the 
sun upon it. We could almost make out 
enough of her rim to observe that her lines 
were wonderfully fine, whilst her bow was 
that of a cHpper, her stem as sharp as a 
knife, curving outwards with a graceful 
sweep as far as the figure-head, that con- 
sisted of a smaU silver ball poised on a 
little shelf, intended, I suppose, to represent 
the morning-star. 
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The boatswain, who pulled stroke (being 
our strongest man), launched forth in her 
praise, exclaiming that it was a cruel shame 
to turn such a hull into a timber vessel ; 
that it was like slicing the nose off a man's 
face to cut ports in such bows as hers ; and 
that, judging by her tops and bulwarks, and 
the breadth and thickness of her yards, 
and the spread of her shrouds, he would 
not mind wagering she had been built by 
the French for their navy. 

This had been my notion too, but I was 
too anxious to observe what way we made 
to criticize the vessel we towed. It was 
hot and hard work rowing the boat under 
such a sun as that which looked down upon 
us, and against such a dead weight as the 
water-logged brig. But we made her follow 
us; vc wrinkled the water around her 
bows ; the warp sang out as we tautened 
the bight of it, and then it would jerk the 
boat back, and fall slack, to be hauled taut 
again by another steady sweep of the oars. 

Every man of us knew that it was as 
good as a matter of life or death to fetch 
the island before any shift of wind came, 
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and this consideration nerved ns into down- 
right steady work, rising the muscles into 
lumps as big as eggs on our arms, whilst 
we rowed with our teeth set and the perspi- 
ration pouring from our bodies like water. 

We held on in this way for about an 
hour, with not more than three short spells 
of rest between; and by this time — five 
o'clock — the island was not above three and 
a haK miles distant, though so brilliant was 
the atmosphere and so sharply defined 
every line and scar of the rocks, that it did 
not appear a stone's- throw away. 

"I'm done! I'm spent!" I exclaimed, 
panting heavily, and running the handle 
of the oar under my knee, whilst with my 
fingers I combed the sweat off my face 
and sent a whole shower of it flying over- 
board. " I must rest a spell, or I shaU drop 
like an overdriven horse." 

*-^ Is that dark Kne astern o' the brig 
wind, do you think, Mr. Lee?" asked the 
boatswain, standing up in the boat. 

I got on to the thwart with my hand on 
the boatswain's shoulder, and after looking a 
few moments, sung out gladly, "Ay, it's a 
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breeze coming right down astern — a whole 
capful, by Heaven ! Hurrah, boys ! there's 
enough there to run the island down with." 

We cast the warp adrift, and in a few 
minutes we were on the deck of the brig, 
with the boat hanging at the davits. The 
breeze* coming up astern was as fresh as 
a squall, yet there was not a cloud to be 
seen. The water was a black-blue, laced 
with silver froth and small jagged waves, 
as though a strong tide was racing over 
shallows ; the form of the wind was marked 
upon the sea in a perfect semicircle, a sight 
I never saw before, the horns of which were 
abeam of the ship on both horizons when 
the centre was fully two miles astern of us. 
The contrast of the pale-blue, lustrous 
surface of the oil-smooth sea, with the 
rough, dark line of water where the wind 
was coming, was exceedingly fine and 
curious. 

In a few minutes our sails were full, the 
studding-sails sweUing out as a boy rounds 
his cheeks to whistle, and the half-sunk 
hull was swirling through the water again 
four times as fast as we could have towed 
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her. I stationed the boatswain at the 
wheel and went forward half-way out upon 
the bowsprit to con her. When the 
island lay not above a mile ahead, I told 
Johnson and Matthews to get the studding- 
sails in, and meanwhile I kept a sharp look- 
out for rocks ahead. 

By this time it could be seen that the 
land was a small coral island, no more than 
a rock, the highest point of which was not 
above thirty feet from the water. It was, 
so far as I could discern, almost circular, 
with a beethng edge on the starboard side, 
that came along in a hilly sweep down into 
the sea, going into the water like a beach, 
and forming a tolerably wide creek, that 
was bounded on the western side by a great 
rugged lump of whitish rock, between 
fifteen and twenty feet high. I had never 
been shipmates with an island of this kind 
before, which was just fit to liiake a pretty 
ornament for a gentleman's lake, looking 
more like the top of a mountain or some 
volcanic creation hove up above the surface 
of the water, without an atom of vegetation 
anywhere, and of the colour of a meerschaum 
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pipe that has been smoked a few times ; but 
I had heard that alongside most of these 
coral deposits you could get no soundings. 

However, I kept a bright look-out for 
rocks and shoals, being desperately anxious 
to anchor the brig without injury to her 
bottom. I told Johnson and Matthews to 
stand by to bring up, and called to the 
boatswain to shift his helm smartly when 
I sung out. I then ported the helm in 
order to give the tongue of land on the 
starboard side a sheer, but as I was pretty 
sure the brig would not round the point 
in time to save her from plumping into the 
big rock on the other side of the creek, we 
hauled up the foresail and the men stood by 
to let go the fore-topsail, jib, and staysail 
halliards. 

As we went by the tongue of beach, I 
noticed that the creek or estuary ran, for 
about a quarter of a mile, straight into the 
heart of the island, and then branched with 
a slight deviation to the left. The creek 
now lay broad on oui* starboard beam, the 
tongue of beach was abreast of our quarter, 
and directly facing the vessel's head was 
the rugged face of the great rock. 
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*^Hard a-port ! " I shouted, and at the 
same moment down came the head-sails. 
I sprang aft with Johnson to flatten in the 
spanker sheet, and Matthews let go the 
port main-braces, and the sails being full 
the yards swung of themselves. This 
manoeuvre brought the whole pressure of 
the canvas aft, and the brig's head slowly 
came round; but not an instant too soon, 
for the end of the jibboom was so close 
against the rock opposite that I expected 
to hear it grate and see it snap oflf like a 
carrot. 

We were now under the lee of the right- 
hand stretch of shore; all aloft the wind 
was fresh enough, and whistling through 
the rigging, but on deck it was perfectly 
calm. Neither the boatswain nor I thought 
it advisable to bring up here, as the brig 
would be exposed to any sea that might 
roll up from the south-west; so there was 
nothing for it but to let go and clew up, 
get the boat overboard, and tow the brig as 
high up the creek as we might think it 
proper to carry her. 

I have described this creek — and it is 
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conveniont that I should continue to call it a 
creek — as extending about a quarter of a mile 
before it deviated to the left ; its breadth at 
the entrance was about sixty fathoms, but 
it grew narrower as it advanced, until, at 
the bend, the two shores were not more than 
eighty feet apart. It was extremely strange 
to look from side to side and see nothing but 
coral rock, with nbt a blade of grass, no tint 
of green, scarcely a shadow, indeed. One 
would have thought a great storm had 
snapped off a httle piece of main headland, 
and blown it far out into the Pacific. 

We lowered the boat, and leaving Nelly 
at the wheel, the four of us took the brig in 
tow again. I had the bow oar, so that I 
might pause now and again to look over and 
see what bottom we were making. There 
could be no doubt there was a tide here by 
the appearance of the beach and side of the 
rocks, which had a worn and bleached look, 
like a line of mai'ble inlaid upon the coral, 
for about five inches above the existing level 
of the water ; and, indeed, I could not help 
thinking there was a little tide running up 
with us now, for we appeared to be moving 
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somewhat faster than I believed we could 
tow the brig ; however, I thought I might 
be mistaken. 

In about a quarter of an hour we had 
reached the bend of the creek, and saw that 
it extended another forty or fifty fathoms, 
meeting an inclined shelf of rock, the colour 
of which at the base deceived me into 
believing it to be sand. This incline, which 
was a gradual slope, and very rugged after it 
had ascended haK a dozen yards, terminated 
in the highest point of the coral deposit. 
The breadth of the creek here was between 
thirty and forty feet, and the form of it at 
the extremity was a perfect oval. 

Having reached this bend, I called to 
Nelly to put the wheel over to starboard, 
motioning with my hand to intimate the 
direction in which she should turn the spokes, 
and by rowing very hard at the same time 
we sufficiently canted the brig's head to 
enable the jibboom to clear the starboard 
rocks. 

/^Why, look over the side, bo'sun,'* I 
exclaimed, " what think you of that bottom ? 
Is it reef, or sand, or what ? " 
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"You'll get no sand here, sir," said 
Matthews, who had cruised among the 
South Sea Islands, and knew something of 
their coral formation. 

* Whatever the bottom was, there it lay,, 
clear as silver, and looking, indeed, like 
silver, in the exquisitely transparent green 
sea-water. But whether it was one or ten 
fathoms deep no one could say. 

"Anyhow, it looks level," remarked the- 
boatswain. " I don't see no signs of rocks; 
doyou, BiU?" 

Matthews replied that it appeared to him 
to be as flat as a deck; and, indeed, our 
eyes could not deceive us as to the forma- 
tion of this bottom, for any asperities would 
have been visible. 

" If it's as hard as it looks, Mr. Lee,"" 
said the boatswain, " there'll be no use in 
letting go the anchor. A harpoon 'ud snap 
against it. The best plan will be to moor 
the vessel ; and if you'll just look yonder,, 
sir, you'U see a ledge of rock that would 
hold a warp as weU as an eye-bolt." 

" Ay, and there's just such another rock 
abreast it," I exclaimed, pointing to the? 
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opposite side of the creek. ^* They'll hold 
US well enough for the present; so give 
-way, my lads, and let's get the hooker 
alongside them." 

We rowed smartly for ten minutes. I had 
my eye on the brig, noticing that she had 
grown monstrous heavy on our hands, when 
Eobert Johnson sung out, **I'm dashed if 
we're moving, mates ! " 

*' Why, we're aground ! " bawled Mat- 
thews. 

I flung up my oar, and looked over. The 
boat was not aground, but there could be no 
question that the brig was ; for the creek 
had shoaled so suddenly and greatly that 
the boatswain, harpooning the water with 
his oar, struck bottom, when at least a third 
of the oar was out of water in his hand. 

** No matter," said I. ^' There's no fear 
of her bilging, and the bottom looks as flat 
as a pancake. So let us turn to now and 
get her moored. We should have had to 
beach her somehow to come at the leak ; if 
there's any tide here, and it looks to me as 
if there were, her grounding may save us a 
rare job." 
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Leaving the two men in the boat, the 
boatswain and I boarded the brig, and pre- 
sently the men had made a couple of warps 
fast to the rocks on the port and starboard 
bow. We took these lines to the windlass, 
and hove them taut, so as to give the brig 
another start forwards should any more tide 
come to float her. When the men came 
aboard we all turned to and furled the sails, 
and by the time we had completed this job 
the sun had sunk behind the rocks on the 
port quarter, and the hull of the brig, and 
the water around us, and the bleak granite-* 
like shore on either hand were all in gloom, 
whilst the crimson splendour was still gild- 
ing the summit of the rocks above us, and 
sparkling in the upper spars and yards, and 
reddening the rigging of our little vessel. 

In a few minutes these illuminated lines 
faded, and turned black against the sky, in 
which the warm red glare was lingering, and 
at last over the whole hemisphere the evening 
drew its veU, and the stars blazed out over 
our heads and spangled the lipping water 
around the brig, and, saving our own voices, 
no other sound was to be heard but the 
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soughing of the wind sweeping through the 
upper rigging from over the rocks on our 
left hand, and the creaming of the little 
breakers all around the windward side of the 
island. 

We were all utterly exhausted by our 
long afternoon's work, and were now be- 
ginning to feel the effects of the job of 
towing the brig under a scorching sun. 
But we were thirsty and hungry too, so 
Nelly went forwards with Matthews to get 
supper ready, whilst the rest of us lighted 
the lamps and sent the green lantern to 
the masthead, for, as I have said, our 
royal-yard stood many feet above the 
highest point of the rook, and our Kght 
therefore would make a beacon that could 
be seen all around the ocean for miles, 

**Now, mates," said I when we had 
eaten our supper, looking around upon 
the faces of the men as they sat with their 
arms bare, and their hair tossed, and their 
brows glistening in the lamplight, ** thanks 
be to Almighty God, we shall be able to 
sleep to-night with lighter hearts than we 
have known for a good many hours. 
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Where we are I don't know: though I 
would bet, if I had a sextant and Greenwich 
time aboard, you'd find my calculations are 
not twenty miles out when I tell you that 
our latitude is about 33° 30° N. and 98° W. 
But be this as it may, this island falling 
in our road at a time when our look-out 
was a desperate bad one, is a thing to fill 
our hearts with gratitude; and taking all 
things as they have happened, we have 
been watched over, mates, in a manner 
few shipwrecked men have known. You'll 
agree with me that there's no harm in 
speaking these thoughts. God has been 
merciful, and we owe Him thanks." 

*^IVe got nothen to say agin that, Mr. 
Lee," said the boatswain. **It's all right 
enough. There's been some wonderful 
orderin' in this here melancholy business, 
so far as we're concarned, from the 
beginning of it down to now, and I for 
one am thankful enough." 

** The same here," murmm-ed Matthews. 

Johnson gave a teriific yawn. 

^*As it will be necessary to keep an 
anchor watch," said I — " for I don't mean 
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to run any risks — shall we draw lots ? Or 
put it thus : I'll keep watch till eleven, 
the bo'sun till one, Johnson till three, and 
Matthews till five." 

This was agreed to. Nelly then served 
out a glass of grog to each of us at my 
request, and when the men had smoked 
a pipe they went to their bunks, and I 
and Nelly on to the deck. 

The sound of the wind among the rigging, 
whilst aU on deck and around us was a 
breathless calm, startled me for the 
moment, and I put my hand on Nelly's 
arm and held up my finger to command 
silence; for so human and plaintive was 
the murmuring of the wind, that I could 
have sworn there were women and children 
moaning and wailing on the steep just 
beyond us. Inhospitable as the dark and 
naked outline of these low and barren i:ocks 
looked, with the stars shining on the very 
verge of the rough projections, to me they 
were inexpressibly precious ; they relieved 
me from the crushing burden of my care ; 
they offered us a refuge and a rest; and 
though our future was still so uncertain 
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as to appear even dark, my heart was 
lighter than it had been for days, and in 
the silence and gloom of the deck I took 
Nelly in my arms, thanking God again and 
agaiQ for the protection He had vouchsafed 
us down to this hour. 

It was impossible not to feel a kind of 
awe as we looked round upon the rocks 
buried in gloom, with a thin blue scintil- 
lation defining the water-line against the 
base of the little clifis ; and the sound of 
the wind was like voices crying aloud in 
the sUence. How long had this island been 
in existence ? Probably om's were the first 
human tones which had ever broken the 
silence of these desolate rocks. The air 
was sm-prisingly soft and warm, and I sat 
me on the deck at Nelly's feet and laid my 
head on her lap, and in this way we 
remained talking, pausing sometimes to 
listen to the moaning overhead, and the 
occasional booming of the swell as it struck 
the island on its eastward side. 

However, I would not suffer Nelly to 
remain with me longer than an hour, dear 
as her companionship was, and when she 
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ivas gone I had the deck to myself, and then, 
indeed, I felt the loneliness of the place 
as never loneliness had heen felt hy me 
ibefore. No ; although the sense of solitude 
aboard the brig during the first two days 
I had passed in her had been great beyond 
expression, yet it had not the awe, the 
mystery, the wonder, begotten by these 
rocks, albeit there were human beings 
sleeping close to my hand. I recalled the 
various stories I had read of men being 
cast away on islands similar to this; not 
the green and fruitful islands of Defoe, with 
their cool savannahs, their wild fruits, 
turtle, fowl, and crystal springs — but on 
naked, hard, desolate rocks like those which 
surrounded me, without water and without 
herbage; and I remember thinking how 
utterly impossible it was for people living 
ashore, or even for saUors who had endured 
no experiences of the kind,, to realize the 
fall horror of such a situation : to conceive 
the anguish of the unsheltered wretch 
looking round and round the sea for the 
sail that never hove in sight, with no other 
sound in his ears than the moan and 
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thunder of the waters, thinking of the 
home he was never more to behold, and 
with intolerable bitterness of the hundreds 
of ships sailing to right and left of him 
leagues beyond the horizon, any one of 
which he might believe in his anguish 
would come to his rescue if his condition 
were but known. 

But, meanwhile, what was our condition ? 
what injury had the brig received ? should 
we be able to repair her? was some un- 
foreseen calamity to frustrate our hope of 
reaching inhabited land by the agency of 
this brig ? 

As I glanced up at the green lantern, 
a dismay I could not control visited me 
when I reflected upon the immensity of 
the ocean in which we lay wrecked, and 
how scarce were ships in these latitudes. 
Had we been cast away further north or 
east, every day would probably have 
brought some sail in sight upon the 
horizon ; but here we were out of the 
track of every trader to any part of the 
world, unless an adverse wind should bring 
some vessel bound from Australia to the 
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western American coast within range of 
us, or unless we had the good fortune to be 
discovered by some South Seaman cruising 
in these latitudes, or bound for some 
Chilian port. 

I aroused the boatswain at eleven o'clock* 
feeling intensely wearied. We exchanged 
a few words, and I then tumbled into my 
bunk and was sound asleep in a minute. 

I was awakened by some one tugging at 
my arm. I opened my eyes, and they rested 
on the face of Matthews, who held the cabin 
lamp. I did not recognize him at once, 
for the Ught was strong in my eyes, and 
what with my being half asleep and half 
blinded, and his face looking like a drowned 
man's in the mystifying glare, I was both 
bewildered and alarmed, and blinked at him 
like an owl at a ghost. 

What increased my puzzlement, too, was 
that either he or the deck was aslope : he 
leaned towards me as though he were about 
to topple nqse foremost into my bunk. 

^* I want you to come on deck, sir," said 
he. "I want you to hsten to something." 

"Why, what's the matter, Matthews? 
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Has my watch come round again ? I haven't 
been turned in ten minutes, have I ? " 

" Why, yes, you have, sir. It's half-past 
four, and daylight's breakin'. But please 
to step on deck — there's something for you 
to hear, sir." 

Being by this time wide awake, I instantly 
jumped out of my bunk, but no sooner did 
I touch' the deck than I fetched away, and 
had to grab hold of Matthews to bring my- 
self up. The deck, indeed was almost as 
though the brig lay over to a stiff breeze. 

^*Hillo!" I ejaculated, *^ the water's left 
us adry, has it? Why, Matthews, this is 
the best thing that could happen to us, my 
man." And I hurried out of the berth, leaving 
the boatswain snoring at the top of his nose. 

The grey of the dawn was in the sky, but 
between the rocks and in the creek it was 
as black as pitch. The brig lay on her port 
broadside with a list that made the deck by 
no means easy walking. The first thing I 
heard was the sound of water gushing like a 
pump. The noise was forward. I took the 
lamp from Matthews, and picking my way 
along the deck, I arrived at the starboard 
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T)ow and held the lamp over. I could see 
nothing, but the gushing of the water was 
like a cascade. I bent on the end of a line 
to the ring of the lamp and slung the light 
over the side, and when I had lowered it to 
within a foot of the metal sheathing, the 
light suddenly sparkled in a jet of water that 
was pumping out of the brig's side as though 
it were being squirted through a force-pipe. 

" Here we have the leak, Matthews ! " I 
shouted ; ** and with the blessing of Heaven 
we'll put a stopper on that same before 
we're many hours older, that will make a 
cork of this hooker." 

I drew up the lamp and listened to hear 
if any more water spurted from other parts 
of the hull. To starboard the only jet was 
the one that was making itself heard ; but 
to port the vessel lay on her bilge so as to 
bring the water in the creek half-way up 
her chain-plates, and it was therefore im- 
possible to tell whether she had any leaks 
in her below that line on that side. 

However, I was overjoyed to find that we 
had a tide-way here ; for, as from the build 
and strength of the brig I could not readily 
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bring my mind to believe that she had 
sprung a leak below her copper sheathing, 
it was clear from the fall of the water that 
had already taken place — and I was sure 
the ebb was not done yet — ^that enough of 
the hull would be left exposed to enable u& 
to get at any leak above her copper and 
probably for some depth below it. 

My spirits were now all on fire again, and 
telling Matthews to go and rouse up the 
boatswain and Johnson, I stood waiting 
impatiently for the growing dawn to diflfuse 
suflBcient light to give us a clear view 
around. 

By the time the others had joined me the 
daylight lay broad upon the sky, and the 
first thing I noticed was that the ebb had 
left a great length of the head of the creek 
dry, so that the water now terminated at a 
point not above twelve feet forward of our 
jibboom. All the dry part was as smooth 
and pale as marble, spoon-shaped, and like 
the cement at the bottom of a fountain. 
Indeed, my belief was, and still is, that the 
bed of this creek had been wrought by a 
great discharge of lava and smoothed by the 
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action of the sea ; for the whole formation 
of the island indicated a volcanic origin, as 
though a portion of coral deposit resting 
upon a submarine volcano had been hove 
to the surface of the sea and split into the 
rooks as they now lay by the ejection of 
lava through them. 

The water was gushing out of the bow of 
the brig about two inches above the copper, 
a foot abaft the starboard cathead, supposing 
you drew a line straight down. The boat- 
swain had jumped into the boat alongside, 
and was now examining the leaki 

"Well," said I to him, *' what do you 
make of it?" 

"Why, sir," he answered, "it's nothing 
more than a butt started. We shall be able 
to set that right in a very short time.'' 

I told him to drop the boat a little 
astern, and I got into her, and saw that the 
leak was caused by the starting of the end of 
a plank that stood out and left a space big 
enough for a man's fist to go in. We ran 
our eyes carefully along the rest of the 
exposed surface of the hull, but no water 
issued from any other part of it. 
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" She looks tight enough this side, Mr. 
Lee," said the boatswain, as we lay abreast 
of the vessel's rudder. ^* Her copper looks 
wonderfiilly new, and clean too. She hasn't 
been very long metalled. Is there any leak 
below the water on this side, I wonder? 
And how is she to port ? " 

" There is only one way of finding that 
out," I answered; **we must let the water 
drain out of her as far as her list will suffer 
it to go and then stop the leak. We shall 
have the full flood at about five o'clock this 
evening. She will then float, and when 
she's upright we'll sound the weU, and that 
wiU teU the tale. " 

We hauled the boat slowly around the 
port side of the vessel, narrowly examining 
the stem-port and rudder, and the frame of 
the brig under the counter ; but not a drop 
of water came from any exposed portion of 
her this side. The sun had risen, and the 
brig's spars from the tops up were all 
glittering in the brilliant silver light. The 
water in the creek reflected the bright azure 
overhead, and though there was not less 
than nine feet of it where our boat was, the 
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bottom lay perfectly visible and clear, and 
was as smooth here as it was higher up, but 
shelving . fast, about two feet in ten, and 
every part of the brig being aground, her 
nose was in consequence cooked right up> 
just as she would have looked had she been 
run head foremost on to a beach. 

^* It's a pity this creek ain't likely to run 
hisself clean dry," said the boatswain. *^ It 
'ud give us a good chance to overhaul her 
bottom fore and aft. Didn't I say she was 
a handsome boat, sir? Her planks might 
have come out of a navy yard. And look at 
her fastenings — copper everywhere ! and if 
the water don't deceive the eye, her bottom's 
as fine as a yacht's. I'll tell you what it is^ 
Mr. Lee : the Morning Star was no more 
intended for a timber vessel than I was ; 
and to see such a hull as this with bow- 
ports is enough to set a parson cussing." 

There was no use in attempting to meddle 
with the leak imtil the vessel had done, 
draining. Indeed, it would not have 
answered our purpose to touch it before 
that time, for we had the whole day 
before us, and seven or eight hours clear 
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before the flood made ; besides, the flowing 
of the water through the started butt (unless 
indeed the brig was leaky in other places) 
would go far to empty her without labour 
on our part. 

I jumped on board again and looked 
through the scuttle into the forecastle. In 
consequence of her list and her drop aft, the 
forecastle was half empty of water. I told 
Johnson to bring me the cabin lamp, and I 
went down the forecastle steps until my foot 
was level with the water, and, holding up 
the lamp, I took a look round. There were 
a couple of hammocks swinging close against 
the deck, sodden and brown; there were 
also six bunks, three of a side, but they were 
empty — as, indeed, I might have guessed, for 
the water would have floated everything out 
of them. The water lay black at my feet 
and gurgled with an ugly sound, and the 
lamplight gleamed with a ghastly radiance 
in it. Except the bunks and the hammocks 
nothing was to be seen. A feeling of awe 
and even of horror came over me as I stood 
looking into this dark hole. The hammocks, 
were like relics of human existence, and the 
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glimmer of them made me shudder; the 
place was as cold as the bottom of a well. I 
was glad to get out of it into the daylight, 
and to breathe the warm, sweet morning air. 

I reckoned that the leak would not take 
very long draining, because the ii:iclined 
posture of the brig would run the water 
away from the bows ; and, indeed, I did not 
suppose there would be overmuch water in 
the whole hull either, for she was full of 
timber, and it did not leave much space for 
her to fill. I therefore told Johnson to get 
the galley fire lighted, so that we might have 
breakfast at once, as I meant to make a long 
day ; and whilst this was doing, the rest of 
us set to work to saw some planks for a short 
stage to drop over the vessel's side in order 
to get at the leak, as the list of the vessel 
raised the butt out of our reach from the 
boat. 

Whilst we were at this job NeUy Dame 
out of the cabin, looking alarmed to find the 
vessel all on one side, as she expressed it. I 
explained to her how this had come about, 
and what a mercy it was that it should be 
so, as it was not possible to guess how we 
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should have been able to come at the leak 
ia any other way. It did me good to see 
the bright, happy light in my darling's eyes 
as she looked around. The mere presence 
of land was a dehght to her, after our long 
interminable hours of sea and sky ; for, witli 
the exception of the Falklands, not a coast 
shadow had greeted our sight since the hour 
when the shore of the distant Isle of Wight 
had melted into the gloom of the EngUsli 
evening. Nor was this Uttle island, bare and 
bleak as it was, and rendered even awful by 
the mystery of its tremendous ocean solitude, 
without a charm of its own in the hearty 
sunshine that was now slanting down upon 
the deck ; for, besides the extreme delicacy 
of its coral grain, there was a certain fan- 
tasticalness in the irregularity of its little 
summits, its tiny decHvities, the liliputiau 
ravines and fissures here and there, and in 
the sweep of the creek,, the water of which, 
viewed from the deck, was white and shining 
like quicksilver as it crept round the bend 
into the ocean, of which we could just catch 
a gUmpse, and which ran up in a streak of 
delicate blue into the deeper blue of the sky. 
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When our morning meal was oyer, I went 
forward to see if the leek still drained, and 
found it gushing out with great force still, 
and splashing noisily into the water along- 
side. 

Wishing to see what sort of hold the rocks 
gave our warps, and heing also anxious to 
view the island, I hauled the hoat to the 
port gangway, and, calling Nelly, helped 
her into it, and shoved the hoat on to the 
beach at the end of the creek, leaving the 
men at work on the construction of the 
stage. I jumped out and gave my hand to 
Nelly, and she sprang like a fawn, her wide 
hat flapping, and a gay laugh breaking from 
her as her little feet twinkled down upon 
the beach. 

" Oh, Will ! " she cried, as she looked at 
the shelving beach running up to the rocks, 
*' what a place for a picnic ! '* 

This set me laughing like a fool . The very 
word *' picnic " conjured up such ideas, such 
contrasts ! Young dandies, old mammas, 
girls flirting, old fogies thinking of the game 
pies and wine, music and dancing, and a gay 
ride home by moonhght; and then our 
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shipwreck, this lonely island, hundreds of 
miles out in the greatest ocean in the world, 
the brig full of water, our very existence 
threatened by tremendous risks still ! Why, 
just as in certain moods a comical notion 
comes to you out of a great grief and sets 
you grinning — though God knows you would 
rather cry — so my sweetheart's exclamation 
brought the tears to my eyes ; but there was 
BO much sadness mixed with my mirth, that 
I don't know which passion had most right 
to the tears. 

As you may believe, there was not much 
to be seen in this island ; the whole circum- 
ference of it was not above one and three- 
quarfcer miles. The north-east side was a 
mere crust, so that I should have believed 
a strong sea would sweep all that part of it 
away. This was the highest point of it, and 
we got upon the top and looked around. 
But it was a ridiculously little height after 
all, for yonder was the masthead of the brig 
towering high above us, and it looked only 
a jump to the sea. 

It was a bright morning, with a smart 
breeze blowing from the north-east. For 
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leagues and leagues the waters were aU 
a-tremble, tossing, with sharp flashes of 
light, and of a pale and uniform blue, save 
where here and there the cloud-shadows lay- 
in slate- coloured patches. There were no 
])reakers at our feet, for on this side of the 
island, at aU events, the rocks went sheer 
down into the water, for how many fathoms 
the imagination could not conjecture, and 
the water was as blue at the base of the 
cliff as it was five miles out ; but at intervals 
the swell would strike the line of rock and, 
without breaking, heave to a height of 
twelve to fourteen feet up it in a huge 
sparkling volume of water, which, as it 
sank, left the rocks gushing like cascades 
and streaming with froth that looked like 
falls of snow. Seeing how high this swell 
rose in fair weather such as we were now 
having, I made no doubt this island was 
swept in a storm as effectiially as our brig 
had been ; nor can I say that I liked the 
look of the sun that morning. It was a 
very hot sun, yet there was a mistiness in 
its light that threatened wind. 

However, I found the rocks to which our 
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warps were attached more solid than any 
fixings we should have been abk to con- 
trive, for there was no soil into which we 
could have driven stakes; and there being 
no more to see on the island, I put Nelly 
into the boat and shoved alongside the brig. 

They had completed the stage, and it lay 
ready to fling over the side when the leak 
was done draining. The water in the creek 
was still ebbing, but very slowly now, and 
not above an inch and a quarter had fallen 
since daybreak. This being noticed, the 
boatswain made another tour of the brig, 
and reported that he could find no more 
leaks. But a good deal of the vessel, more 
especially aft, was under water, and there- 
fore it would be impossible to say whether 
her bottom was sound or not until the leak 
forward was stopped and she was afloat. 

As the masts of the vessel stood con- 
siderably above the island, and would bring 
more strain upon the warps than was desir- 
able should a gale of wind come, I ordered 
Johnson and Matthews aloft to send down 
the royal and top-gallant yards. This job 
made a hole in the morning, and by the 
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time the yards were stowed on deck the 
pressure of the water from the leak had 
greatly decreased, ' and it was now but a 
thin rill. Fearing that this might go on 
for a long while yet, we manned the pumps, 
and in a few minutes had the lee quarter- 
deck afloat and tha water gushing out of 
the scupper-holes in brawUng streams. 

After pumping for half an hour, we found 
the water just oozing from the leak. We - 
accordingly set to again, and presently th« 
leak had stopped draining. It was now 
hard upon noon, but, hungry and tired as 
we were, we were none of us disposed to 
knock off until we had securely stopped 
the leak. This was a matter of no great 
difficulty. We got the stage over the side, 
and the boatswain and I went on to it 
armed with a heavy hammer and some 
spikes half as long as our arm, of which 
there lay a whole parcel in the cai-penter's 
chest. The end of the plank looked to 
have been wrenched from the timber, or 
rather driven from its fastenings, by a blow 
inside; otherwise it was perfectly sound, 
and the thickness and strength of it gave 
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US a good idea of the workmanship of the 
hnU. 

With a few swinging blows the boatswain 
drove the spikes through the plank end, 
and the butt went into its place. This 
being done to my satisfaction, I scrambled 
on deck, and despatched Johnson to the 
boatswain with some oakum and a calking- 
iron, all which things I found in the car- 
penter's berth. Nothing now remained but 
to pitch the seams ; but there was no pitch 
on deck, and we would have to wait until 
the water was out of the huU to look for 
such stuff in the fore-peak. The ring of 
the calking-iron under the blows of the 
mallet was a pleasant sound. The boat- 
swain was a thorough practical seaman, 
who knew every part of a ship as a watch- 
maker knows the works of a watch; and 
he handled the leak as nimbly and well as 
any expert ship's carpenter would. 

By one o'clock he had done the calking, 
and paid the seams with tar as a make-shift 
until he could pitch them, and then came 
on deck, red and hot with his labour, and 
ready for his dinner, as indeed we all were. 
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So now, as far as we could dare imagine; 
the hull of the brig was tight, and there was 
nothing more to be done, so far as that part 
of the work was concerned, but to get the 
water out of her, wait until she was on a 
level keel, sound the well, and then, as the 
tide made, see if there were any more leaks. 

We made despatch with our dinner, and 
though it was both my policy and my duty 
to maintain a discipline among my little 
crew, I told them I should not object to 
their lighting their pipes and smoking 
whilst they worked, as time was precious, 
and I could not afford them a half-hour for 
an idle sprawl and smoke. I did not like 
the look of the sky, and there was a moaning 
out at sea and a hollowness in the sound of 
the swell as it rose and sank against the 
outer rocks that, I thought, presaged wind. 
From every quarter but the south-west the 
hull of the brig would be protected from 
the seas ; but the mouth of the creek opened 
in that quarter, and if a gale sprang up 
in that direction, it might roll in a nasty 
sea and perhaps strand and bilge the brig. 

Our immediate duty, therefore, was to set 
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warps over either quarter; but it was the 
devil's own job to contrive fixtures to make 
the ends fast ashore. There was no bottom 
for an anchor to grip, and a whole day 
would have been spent in conveying ashore 
one of the only two big anchors we could 
get at. However, in the end, and after 
a consultation, we managed it in this way : 
we swayed up and lowered into the water 
a couple of hght spare booms, which we 
landed, one on either shore; we jammed 
these booms behind the edge of some 
rocks, and lashed them as securely as we 
could ; we then made the ends of the 
warps fast to these booms, which were 
of tough upland spruce, and strong enough 
to heave the rocks out before they parted, 
and took the inboard ends to the quarter- 
deck capstan and hove taut. 

This work brought us to three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and the tide was making 
fast. The brig being moored as securely 
as we could make her, with warps over the 
bows and quarters, we turned to and 
manned the pumps afresh, and pumped for 
an hour, when the flood having set her on 
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a level keel, though she was not yet afloat 
forward, I sounded the well, and made eight 
feet of water in the hold. The creek was 
fiUing fast enough to settle the question 
of the hull's soundness in half an hour, and 
we took the opportunity of the interval to 
get tea, or supper as the last meal is 
called at sea. But, as may be supposed, we 
were terribly anxious ; for it came to this : 
if the hull made water now that the leak 
was stopped, it would be clear that the 
leak was below the lowest point left ex- 
posed by the ebb tide, and we might find 
the utmost difficulty in coming at it, should 
we ever succeed in coming at it at all. 

I did not stay above five minutes at 
table, and then went on deck and leaned 
over the vessel's side to watch the water 
rising. I was soon joined by Nelly, to 
whom I explained my hopes and fears, and 
we stood looking at the base of the opposite 
rocks, up which the water was creeping 
inch by inch. By this time the brig ought 
to be afloat forward; but it was hard to 
tell : there was not enough wind aloft to 
move her, and besides, her warps would 
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keep her steady. So, to ascertain if she 
was off the ground, I told Johnson to ease 
away the bow-warps, and the rest of ns ran 
the capstan round, and the slack coming 
in, we saw in a moment that she was 
afloat. 

She was still very deep, as so small a 
vessel must needs be with eight foot of water 
in her, but in comparison with her depth 
when afloat before, it was like looking down 
a hill to glance over her side. We raised 
a cheer that rattled among the rocks when 
we foimd she was afloat ; and sprang to 
the pumps again, and pumped with all our 
strength for half an hour, and by this time 
the creek was full. 

I sounded the well with a beating heart, 
and pulled out the rod, Nelly and the men 
standing round, and made the water five 
feet. 

When I said this the poor fellows gave 
another ringing cheer, for now we might 
be sure there was no more water coming 
into the brig. Our deHght was beyond ex- 
pression. We were shipwrecked no longer, 
for with this tight brig of two hundred tons 
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we were our own masters, and could sail 
round the world if we chose, and for safety 
she was as good as a thousand-ton ship. 
The island no longer wore the character of 
a desolate, naked rock ; it was rather a 
harbour of refuge, a Uttle haven for ships 
to put into that needed repairs. I was so 
overjoyed that I could scarcely restrain 
myself from hugging Nelly to my heart ; 
as it was, we all of us shook hands, and 
such was Johnson's transport that what 
must the man do but break into a regular 
sailor's shuffle, and toe and heel the deck 
with his naked feet until the slapping of 
the planks was like to set the other two 
imitating him. 

I was resolved that we should all of us 
have a good night's rest, for what with 
pumping, and sending the yards down, and 
getting the booms ashore, and other jobs, 
the day's work had been a heavy one, 
and for this reason I determined to let the 
water remain in the brig that night and 
pump her out next morning. 

Before knocking off we hove in the stern- 
warps another three fathoms, slacking the 
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lines forward, of course, to that extent, as 
I considered that we were moored too close 
to the head of the creek should a sou'- 
wester set in. I had also a mind to strike 
the top-gallant mast, but the weary air of 
the men discouraged me, and so I thought 
I would let it alone. 

I had been too busy all this while to 
take particular notice of the weather, but 
happening to raise my eyes and observe the 
peculiar watery redness of the sky as it lay 
with the flush of the sunset upon it, I 
went up the rigging to have a view of the 
sea over the rocks, and going as high as the 
cross-trees I saw an angry sunset, the 
colour of the sky all around the clouds 
being a brick-red, the clouds themselves 
very sullen and dark, and rounded under- 
neath, belly-wise, as though they held more 
than they could sustain, and only the edges 
next the sun illuminated. There was very 
little wind, but the sea was heaving with 
a confused running, and the impression 
conveyed was that of two swells, one 
coming from the westward and one from 
the north-east, where what Uttle air there 
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was still hung. The heave of the sea was 
heavy around the island, and as I watched, 
the swell would run over the arm or reef 
that projected to the south- west and formed 
the southern boundary of the creek, in a 
coil of green water, the western extremity 
of which flashed with the redness of blood 
in the sunset, and sometimes as it poured 
it broke into foam and filled haK the mouth 
of the creek with a surface of dazzling white 
froth, so that, at the distance at which 
I surveyed it, the water that way, when 
the swell burst over the reef and broke in 
foam, looked as though a terrific current 
was racing there, or that a water-spout was 
forming. 

These frequent burstings of froth and 
the thunder of the swell to the east and 
west of the island, and the sullen fierce 
crimson of the sunset, and the calmness 
in the air, with the mighty deep heaving 
restlessly, formed an impressive scene of 
gloomy grandeur. 
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THE DEATH OP THE BOATSWAIN. 

I CAME down from aloft and told the boat- 
swain we should have some dirty weather 
before the morning, and as there was a 
little daylight left we had another good 
look at the warps, and, being satisfied, went 
about to freshen ourselves up with a wash 
down. 

" Johnson was jEtskin' me just now, sir,'* 
said Sinnet, as he rubbed himself dry, 
"whether I thought you'd object to their 
having a little jollification this evening 
before turning in. You know what sailors 
are, Mr. Lee ? They want their song and 
their yam, and a smoke, and what they 
calls ashore a spell o' free and easy." 

So far from objecting, I fell into the 
scheme at once : we had escaped a dreadful 
peril, the brig was afloat, we had all worked 
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desperately hard, and why should not we 
celebrate our good fortune by a song ? So 
I called to the men and told them that I 
should not only be glad to listen to a song 
from them, but to give them a song myself, 
but on condition that I served out the grog, 
and that no man asked for more than I 
chose to give him. 

This was agreed to, and the cabin being 
hot, we lashed the royal and top-gallant 
yards together, slimg them from the gaff, 
opened the sails and made an awning of them 
over the top of the deck-house ; we then 
brought up some chairs, a bottle of grog, a 
box of cigars, and made the cabin lamp fast 
to the yards over our heads. I contrived 
this arrangement for Nelly's sake. I wished 
her to be present, as I knew the men would 
value her company ; and besides, they were 
all three steady men and true sailors, and 
there was nothing to fear from them in the 
way of " language " so long as I remained 
skipper of the bottle ; but she could not 
have endured the tobacco smoke in the 
cabin. 

So there we were with the sails over our 
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heads and the lamp shining down upon us ; 
and I believe a more picturesque interior 
than this was never illuminated, not to men- 
tion the extraordinary contrast of our revelry 
with the reality of our situation alone on a 
little island almost in the middle of the 
Pacific ; for we were all as smart as a bucket 
of salt-water can make a man. Moreover, 
the seamen had found an old hair-brush 
knocking about in the carpenter's berth, 
and had plied it to some purpose ; the boat- 
swain wore the clothes he had taken from 
the mate's chest, had brushed his whiskers 
out, and with his hair soaped over his fore- 
head, his bronzed face, lively eyes, bare 
throat and great hairy hands, looked the 
model of a burly English salt — one never to 
shirk work, a man to meet danger with a 
wooden face, a sea-jockey, a man to put 
your whole faith in. On either side of him 
sat his mates. Bob and Bill, vigorous, hearty 
men, sailors to the very incurving of their 
toes, their skins glistening like leather, their 
hands lolling by their sides, with their 
fingers curled up as though they still grasped 
a rope. 
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To look from them to Nelly was to appre- 
ciate the amazing lumps nature makes in 
her creations. The light, kind smile on her 
sweet lips showed me that she found some- 
thing humorous in her situation ; she often 
glanced at me, with her soft grey eyes full of 
meaning. And did I wish her away ? Would 
I have preferred to think of her as safe at 
home at Burmarsh ? I dare not answer yes. 
As a sailor's sweetheart she was sharing her 
lover's perils, meeting sailors and living with 
them, watching the mighty deep ia all its 
moods, learning its tenderness and fury, its 
fascination and its terror. But still, to find 
her here, to find her a partaker of my rough 
and stem experiences, never more brave 
than in the hour of supreme peril, because 
she was with me, impelled by a love whose 
resolution no danger could make her regret, 
to follow me and share with me whatever 
fate might befall, stirred my heart to the 
quick. Was not her devotion great enough 
to make any man proud ? 

We were met for a festive purpose, but we 
were slow to come at it ; for though the men 
would have felt Nelly's absence, her presence 
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made them shy. At last she asked Sinnet 
to sing a song. He coughed and movdd 
uneasily in his chair, and said that he was 
afeared his singing days was over. Time was 
when he could beat most men at hollering, 
but his voice had grown husky since them 
days; and Lord! what shbilld he sing 
about ? He only knew sailors' songs. 

Well, a sailor's song would do ; indeed, 
nothing but a saUor's song would do ; and 
so, after balancing himself, and stretching 
out his legs as though he were settling down 
to an oar, and looking with a wandering eye 
first at Bob, and then at Bill, and then at 
Nelly, he opened his mouth and made a 
start. When he got to the end of the first 
verse, he flourished his hand and shouted 
^' Chorus ! " and though neither Nelly nor I 
had ihe air (the seamen knew it perfectly, 
well) we joined in, and the whole length of 
the brig and the little island rang to our 
voices, the thunder of the swell coming in 
by way of accompaniment. 

We were all supposed to be desperately 
tired, and perhaps we were; but the grog 
and the tobacco and the singing woke us up. 
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and I very much doubt if ever before that 
time five castaway persons joined in any 
sort of chorus with half the spirit that we 
exhibited. 

All four of us men sang, and every man 
took care that his song had a chorus, other- 
wise it would have been thought but a very 
poor entertainment; and then we asked 
Nelly for a song. Without the least hesi- 
tation she sang a little ballad about a rose, 
whose place, when it faded, was taken by a 
bud. It took me away to Burmarsh to hear 
her. I had heard her sing that song before, 
and it brought up the lavender-scented 
drawing-room, the garden outside all abloom 
with flowers, my feelings as I listened, the 
tinkling of the piano, Phoebe's face, and a 
little kitten that got foul of my legs all the 
time the song was going. Her voice had a 
quiver in it just before she ended; I dare 
say her thoughts were like mine, hundreds 
of leagues away. 

Of course the song was not much to the 
men's tastes; Jack's heart doesn't lean 
towards roses ; but they clapped their hands 
and stamped their feet when she had done> 
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and di-ank her health with a great flourish 
of pannikins, every man making a napkin of 
his arm when the draught was down, and 
smiling and nodding as though approval 
were a long job and not to be discharged 
in a hurry. 

In this way an hour passed, and Sinnet 
was in the middle of a long yam, fall of 
** says I's " and '* says he's," when a peculiar 
sound struck my ears, and I motioned silence. 

" Blowed if it ain't like a kettle boilin* 
over," exclaimed Matthews, and this as well 
expressed the somid as words could put it. 

I walked a few steps clear of the temporary 
awning, and, looking up, found that it was 
an intensely dark night, not a star to be 
seen, and not a breath of air, 

** What the deuce can that noise be ? " I 
said to the boatswain, who had followed me. 

He bent his ear, and after listening 
answered, **It's either a hurricane coming 
up the sea, or else there's a tremendious fall 
o' rain somewheres near." 

" Johnson, Matthews ! " I shouted, " get 
these sails down before they're blown 
away." And having sent Nelly below, I 
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ipv^as passing the chairs over to the boat- 
swain, when, as I thought, it began to rain. 

^* Where's the wind ? " shouted the boat- 
swain. ** Do you taste this, sir ? it's salt ! " 
Scarcely had he said this when there broke 
out overhead a wild and terrific roaring, 
and looking up I could distinctly perceive 
columns of white foam or spray hurled over 
the island, and turning the whole black 
surface of the sky into a pale glimmering 
ash-colour, as though a heavy fall of snow 
were sweeping over us horizontally. The 
hurricane came right out of the west, and 
oiir protection, therefore, was the low line 
of rock that formed the western boundary 
of the creek, and that shored it to the bend, 
almost abreast of which we now lay, having 
slackened our bow-ropes, as I explained. 

Although not above half our masthead 
and only a small portion of the fore-top- 
mast were exposed above the rock, yet, in 
spite of our having sent the two yards 
down, and there being no other surface 
oflTered than the bare poles, the furious wind 
catching these heeled the brig two or three 
streaks over as though a tackle had been 
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got up aloft, and was being bowsed down 
on the starboard shore. I wanted no more 
remarkable illustration of the tremendous 
force of this hurricane ; it seemed an in- 
credible thing. No man could have got me 
to believe it had I not viewed it myself, for 
it seemed impossible that a hull with seven 
foot of water in her could be heeled over by 
a gale striking so small an exposed surface 
as half her topmast, and but one top-gallant 
and royal mast with the yards down. Yet, 
as I have said, had the vessel been heeled 
over by a tackle from the masthead, she 
.could not have lain more steadily aslant; 
and the fact was made all the more astoimd- 
ing tQ our senses by the rocks so sheltering 
the deck, that whilst overhead the bellowing 
was hideous and shocking to * hear, and the 
spray whirling in dense clouds, and our 
exposed rigging shrieking like tortured 
women, the air below circled only in short 
draughts, and aU the wet that fell was the 
spray, rebounding from the simimit of the 
rocks on our right. 

This was a sudden breaking up of our 
little festivity with a vengeance. I cannot 
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express how much I regretted now not 
having sent down the top-gallant mast, but 
it was too dark to undertake the job at this 
time ; and so far from being able to work up 
aloft, I doubt if any man would have been 
able to hold on, for the roaring of the wind 
was so prodigious, and its velocity so tre- 
mendous, that over and over again I would 
cast my eyes in the direction of the great 
lump of rock on the port quarter, expecting 
to hear it bowled over into the middle of 
the creek. 

The first thing we did was to brace the 
yards so as to point them to the wind ; and 
then I told the boatswain that at all hazards 
we must get a warp over the port beam, as^ 
I was sure that, unless this hurricane 
dropped suddenly, we should have the seas 
breaking in mountains over the weather 
rocks, which were but fifteen feet high, and 
should the port bow or quarter rope go, the 
vessel would go to pieces on the lee shore. 

This was a job easy to suggest but 
horribly hard to accomplish, chiefly because 
it was so dark that we could not see the 
deck on which we trod, nor even the out- 
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lines of each other's figures, and also 
because we should have to get another 
boom ashore, for even should we succeed 
in finding a rock fit to bend the warp to, we 
dare not hazard the chafe of the edges upon 
the hemp. 

However, there was no time for debating, 
for we all of us knew that every moment 
was raising a sea that must presently sweep 
the weather shore, and then we should not 
be able to work at all. So, taking the cabin 
lamp and the green lantern forward, we 
turned to with desperate energy, and in 
seven minutes we succeeded in swaying up 
and lowering a stout boom in the water; 
we then brought the boat alongside, and 
tumbled into her, taking the lanterns with 
us, and towed the spar to the shore that 
lay abreast of the brig; and by dint of 
lifting and shoving and hauling, we got the 
boom jammed behind some rocks and lashed 
it to them. 

AU this time the hurricane was raging 
over our heads, and the spray was falling in 
perfect showers in consequence of the rising 
sea, and we could hear the heavy breakers 
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snarling and snapping and booming fero- 
<5iously against the other side of the rooks, 
at the lee base of which we were toiling, 
while the mingled green and white lights 
of the lanterns flashed in my hands on the 
faces and fingers of the men as they kneeled 
upon the spar, hauling taut the ropes' ends 
which bound it to the rocks, and threw a 
faint unearthly light around us, and glim- 
mered on the water that lay calm at our 
feet, and was only just blurred by the 
dropping of the spray, and the fierce small 
rushings of draughts of wind. 

Having made fast the end of three stout 
lines to this boom, we got into the boat 
and were just shoving off, when a whole 
sheet of water blew over the head of the 
rocks, flying clean above us, and striking 
the side and deck of the brig a blow that 
echoed like the report of a gun. We got 
on board as fast as ever we could, and 
hoisted up the boat, and then thoroughly 
overhauled the brig, lashing everything that 
was likely to be washed away, hauling taut 
all the running gear, and snugging the 
vessel in every practicable way. We had 
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another look at the warps, and finding them 
all secure, we rigged up a square of canvaa 
in the main-rigging to serve the man on 
watch as a shelter against the seas flying^ 
over into the creek; and there being nothing 
more to do, I told the men to go below and 
turn in all standing, that is, to lie down in 
their clothes, ready for the first call. It 
was my intention to keep watch, I told 
them ; and, indeed, this was no hardship, 
for I should have remained on deck under 
any circumstances, being a great deal too 
anxious to turn in. 

The night was so intensely black that it 
was enough to scare a man to look up. It 
was like being in a cellar. If it had not 
been for the haze of the light in the cabin, 
there would have been nothing for the eye 
to rest upon. This was bad enough, but 
the hooting of the hurricane, and the 
bellowing of the rising surges pouring over 
one another, made the darkness awful. I 
would catch myself wound up into a high 
pitch of nervous expectation, as if some- 
thing wild and terrible was about to happen,, 
though I could not imagine what. 
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The waves were beginning to fly over the 
rocks on the left-hand side in earnest. There 
was nothing to be seen, but every few 
minutes a whole ocean of water would 
plump alongside and aboard, hitting the 
decks a thump fit to beat them in, whilst 
the water for twenty fathoms forward and 
abaft the brig would flash up in fire under 
the tremendous downpour, and instantly be 
swallowed up in the universal darkness ; and 
whilst the lower portions of the seas which 
dashed over the island dropped like lead in 
the calm of the creek, the rest of them 
which was grasped by the wind hissed with 
a sound that rose above the thunder of the 
gale as they were hmled twenty and thirty 
feet high, and lashed and thrashed the ex- 
posed part of our masts and rigging as 
though a giant were flogging them with a 
cat, the tails of which were made of hawsers. 

I now noticed that the brig was beginning 
to pitch a little. This was to have been 
expected, for the send of the heavy sea out- 
side was sure to run up the creek; but 
though it was to have been expected, I say, 
yet I had overlooked it, and the idea that as 
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the tide ran out the waves might be strong 
enough to lift and -drop the brig on to the 
hard bottom of the creek in a manner to 
break her back or to burst her open, 
frightened me mightily* 

And now I own I did not know what to 
do. If I called up the men and warped the 
vessel by her bowlines up the creek tmtil 
she took the ground, how could I be sm-e 
that the next flood would bring up water 
enough to float her ? A submarine disturb- 
ance might leave half the creek adry, or a 
shift of wind might modify the tide, and then 
here we should be with our vessel aground, 
and no means of floating her. But, on the 
other hand, if I let her lie where she was, 
to be tossed upon the reflex of the seas 
outside, she might stave hex bottom in. 

I resolved to confer with the boatswain, 
and had scarcely reached the cabin, when 
such an immense body of water came roaring 
over the shore right on to the vessel, that I 
thought for a moment a rock had come aboard 
of us. The brig quivered fore and aft under 
the shock, and had I not instantly shut th^ 
deck-house door the cabin would have been 
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filled. This was as bad as being at sea; 
indeed, .more weight of water flooded us 
than we should have got outside ; for the 
height of the rooks over which the seas were 
bursting was fifteen feet, and I dare say the 
gale caaied the water ten feet higher, so 
that what fell on the brig dropped from a 
height of twenty-five feet. It was enough 
to spht the decks open and to kill a bullock,, 
had it struck it. 

Either the boatswain heard me shut the 
door or was coming out to me at that mo- 
ment, for he stepped forth from his berths 
shaking his head with a grave face. He said 
he could not sleep, and that the sound of the 
water falling like a dozen thtmderbolts on 
to the deck was enough to turn his hair 
grey. He had hoped we should have lain 
snug in that creek, but who could have 
guessed the water would fly over the island 
in that way?" 

I answered that I did not think the water 
that fell aboard our worst danger ; the brig 
was heaving on a bit of a sea in the oreek^ 
and the motion not only threatened our 
warps, but, as the tide shoaled, the water 
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bade fair to drop the brig on the hard bottom 
and break her back. I gave him my ideas 
of the risk of leaving her where she was, 
and also the risk of warping her up the 
creek so that the tide might leave her 
stranded. But he strongly objected to the 
latter alternative, and said that if we did 
anything at all it would be best to slacken 
away forwards and let her drop astern into 
deeper water. 

To this I replied, that if we dropped the 
brig astern we should be obliged to let the 
beam-warp run away at an angle which 
would greatly diminish its holding power. 
However, before we acted I resolved to 
•take soundings, and having noticed a small 
lead in the carpenter's chest, I entered the 
berth and found Johnson asleep on the 
tool-chest, and had to arouse him before I 
could open the lid. He and his mate 
belonged to an order of sailors who could 
sleep in the car of a balloon in the centre of 
a thunderstorm ; but just as I had got him 
on to his legs a dozen tons of water came 
crashing down on the deck-house : this made 
him wide awake in a moment, for the sound 
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was enough to bring a dead man out of a 
vault, and he wanted to know if we had 
drifted out to sea. 

I briefly explained our position, and find- 
ing nothing to answer for a lead-line, and 
knowing that I should only break my shins, 
and perhaps get washed overboard by going 
forward and groping among the raffle, I took 
the lamp, and bidding the boatswain close the 
cabin door after me, I sprang upon deck and 
ran aft with what speed I could, and unrove 
the peak halliards. The water was half-way 
up my legs, and sluicing through the scupper- 
holes in cataracts ; the spray rang through 
the air like hail, but it was almost calm 
on deck, and the contrast between the still- 
ness down here and the furious raging that 
was going on above, at so small a height 
that a few moments of climbing would have 
carried me into the thick of it, produced 
a sensation no pen could describe. 

I was so expeditious that I had unrove 
the haUiards and was back again in the 
cabin before any more water came aboard ; 
and now, having got the lead-line ready, it 
became necessary to face these falling seas 
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once more, and so great was the peril, that 
I surely had not ventured it were it not 
that I was resolved to make or find the brig 
as safe as human means could contrive, 
once for all, and immediately, at any risk 
to jnyself . 

I told the boatswain to stay where he 
was, as I wanted no help to take the sound- 
ings ; but he answered that either I must let 
him go alone or take him with me ; and there 
being no time for argument, we sallied forth 
and ran as fast as our legs would take us 
to the fore part of the brig, he holding the 
lamp and I the lead -line. 

The brig having a list, owing to the heavy 
pressure of the hurricane upon the masts, 
and her bulwarks being very high, we could 
find some protection by crouching; so we 
waited under the shelter of the bulwark 
until the next sheet of water had blown 
over, when I dropped the lead overboard 
whilst Sinnet held up the light. On the 
lead touching the bottom, I made a knot 
in the part of the line that was level with 
the rail of the bulwark, as I could pretty 
accurately guess the height of the rail from 
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the water's edge, and then coiled the Hne 
in my hand and waited for a chance to 
run aft. 

Yon have doubtless seen the waves dash- 
ing over a sea-wall or the side of a pier on 
a rough dajj and noticed how capriciously 
the seas •strike, sometimes affording half a 
minute's interval, sometimes dashing blow 
after blow in rapid succession, until the ak 
is fogged with the smoke of the spray and 
bright with the glancings of the blobs of 
green water. But in our case, whilst we 
had to deal with the capriciousness of the 
monstrous ocean seas it was necessary for 
our lives' sakes that we should guess the 
intervals, for the seas which fell did not 
blow off in smoke, but dropped in ponderous 
dead-weights, so that did but one of these 
sheets of water fall upon us, it were a 
mercy if it. did not stun and strangle us 
upon the spot. Had there been light, we 
might have seen these flying clouds of 
water in time to dodge them, but it was 
pitch dark ; we could not imagine they were 
coming until the thunder of their fall was 
resounding through the hull; the boihng 
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and roaring of the surges around the rocks 
made such a horrible din, it was impossible 
to hear the crash of the breaker that would 
have warned us of the swooping flood. 

Presently came a sea, the tremendous 
.violence of which we could only measure 
by the fearful and monstrous boom of it 
as it struck the deck and the shore beyond, 
and raised a swell that hove the brig a 
fathom into the air. The water flooded 
the decks up to our armpits, and went 
roaring and foaming away to the stern ; it 
would have swept me off iny legs, but for 
the grip I had taken, of a belaying-pin. As 
it was, the receding water dashed the 
lantern out * of the boatswain's hand, and 
we were left in total darkness. 

*^Get you to the cabin, Sinnet!" I 
shouted. *^ Now's our chance ! " And I 
floundered affc, dropped the lead over the 
quarter, tied a knot, and coiling the line 
over my arm, made a start for the cabin- 
In consequence of the vessel's list, most of 
the water was on the starboard hand, yet 
even on the port side of the deck it was 
like wading through a pond. I went feel- 
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ing my way along the port bulwarks, and 
crouching under them ; for now that the 
cabin lamp was extinguished, there was only 
the green lantern left to light the interior 
of the deck-house, and as but half of it was 
glass it threw no reflection at all upon the . 
skylight, so that I could only guess where 
I was, and therefore you may imagine my 
condition — the water above my knees, the 
night so pitch dark that I could not tell 
whether I was before or abaft the main- 
mast, whilst I was afraid to leave the 
shelter of the bulwarks lest I should miss 
the cabin door and be. killed, whilst I was 
groping for the door, by a fall of water. 

However, after waiting a long three 
minutes, and finding that no more water 
fell, I stretched forth my hands and went 
across the deck, and by good fortune I 
struck the cabin door, which I immediately 
opened, but could not shut it in time to 
prevent a rush that flooded the cabin floor 
fore and aft. The green lantern stood upon 
the table ; nobody had thought of opening 
the glass, and the reflection on the faces 
of the men, and on the bulkheads and all 
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around, was an extremely ghastly illumina- 
tion to come suddenly upon out of the 
pitchy darkness of the deck. 

I found the boatswain sitting at the table, 
•leaning his head on his hands; he was 
streaming wet, his hair hung over his 
fingers, and there was a pool of water on 
thg table at his elbows. Nelly stood by 
his side with some brandy, and both the 
seamen were at the foremost end of the 
table. 

^^What is the matter with Sinnet?" I 
asked, shaking my legs te get some of the 
water out of my shoes, ** Is he hurt ? " 

'' When he came off the deck just now 
he fell down: he didn't capsize over any- 
thing ; he dropped like a man in a swoond, 
sir," answered Johnson. 

I slued the lantern round and opened it 
so as to get the white light into the cabin ; 
as I did so the boatswain raised his head 
and said in a low voice, *^ It must ha' 
been that sea as knocked me silly, Mr, Lee ; 
I was all right until I fetched this here 
cabin, and then my knees give way. But 
I feel better now, sir;" and he took the 
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glass from Nelly and emptied it, but his 
hand shook as though he had the ague, 
and he seemed to find it difficult to open 
his teeth so as to drink. 

Seeing this, I immediately ordered John- • 
son and Matthews to take him to his berth, 
strip and dry him, and get him into the 
bunk. When they laid hold of him gently 
by the arms, he looked up bewildered, and 
on one of them saying, ** Come along, 
bo'sun ; when you're shifted and turned in 
you'll be right enough, shipmate," he got 
up slowly and quietly and went with them ; 
but his manner and walk frightened me: 
whether he had been internally injured or 
whether he had received a violent shock on 
the nerves I could not tell. I turned to 
Nelly and exclaimed, " God grant nothing 
may go wrong with him ! He is like my 
right arm to me. Were you here when 
he came off the deck ? " 

" Yes, I came out of my berth almost 
immediately after you, and he went on 
deck," she replied. " He fell suddenly just 
as Johnson described. The two sailors 
raised him and he sat down at the table 
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groaning a little. I fetched some brandy, 
and then you came in." Then, looking at 
me, she cried, ^^My darhng, your clothes 
are wringing wet ! why is it necessary for 
you to be on deck ? " and so saying she 
poured me out some brandy, of which I 
stood greatly in need. 

. ^'The brig must be watched, Nell," I 
answered; and the shattering of a sea at 
that moment on the deck, and a short but 
strong roll of the hull, recalled me to the 
work I had in hand. Fetching a three-foot 
rule from the carpenter's berth, I measured 
off the line from the knots to the lead, and 
allowing for the height of the rail and the 
depth of water the brig drew, I found there 
were three and a quarter fathoms under her 
bows, and five fathoms aft ; from these 
figures I subtracted the fall of the ebb, and 
was satisfied that the vessel would have 
enough water to ride in, without risk of 
touching the bottom, should there come as 
heavy a swell again as was now^ rolling. 

This discovery cheered me, and I ap- 
plauded myself for my perseverance in 
taking these soundings and satisfying my 
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mind. I opened the door of the mate's 
berth, that the men might hear the news, 
and exclaimed that all danger of the swell 
grounding us being over, we had nothing to 
fear whilst our warps held, for it would take 
more water than was now coming aboard to 
do this massive Httle brig any hurt. 

^'D'ye hear that, bo'sun?" cried Mat- 
thews, cheerfully ; but he was answered by 
a strange grunting noise. I waited until 
they had got the poor fellow undressed and 
dry in the bunk with a blanket over him, 
and then endeavoured to get him to tell me 
where he was hurt, but he kept his eyes 
closed and breathed stertorously, answering 
vaguely like a man dozing ; so I came away, 
greatly depressed again, for his appearance 
was very alarming, and the more so because 
none of us knew where he was hurt/ 
Matthews fancied it was in the head, and 
I thought so too, from having seen the poor 
fellow sit clasping his temples. The sea 
that struck the lamp from his hand had 
indeed been a terrible fall of water, and 
whether it had beaten him down or driven 
him against some hard projection L could 
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not imagine : it was enough that this bold, 
brave, nsefal seaman had been hurt, and 
I grieved hke a child over the fear that his 
injury was a serious one. 

Meanwhile Nelly had got me some dry 
clothes, and I was glad enough to be rid 
of my streaming garments, which I threw 
off in the carpenter's berth. When I had 
shifted myself and come back into the 
living-room, as I have sometimes termed 
that, division of the cabin in which we ate 
our meals, Nelly asked my permission to 
watch by the boatswain. Glad as I should 
have been to think of my darling sleeping 
through the hours of this night, yet the life 
of the boatswain was so precious to me, 
and his manly, cheerful nature had excited 
in me such an affection for him, that I 
would not deny her ; and, indeed, this was 
a duty for which her uncomplaining cha- 
racter and her devoted tenderness of spirit 
admirably fitted her, nor could any one of 
us three men have filled that part as she 
could. 

The wild and dreadful gale was still at its 
height, and the water pouring in great seas 
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over and on to ns. These falls were now 
almost continnons. It was impossible to 
go on deck, nor conld we have done any 
good by venturing there; nay, every time 
we opened the cabin door we incnrred a 
serious peril ; for the maLii-deck was afloat, 
and the least opening of the door let the 
water in, and, strong as the bulkheads were, 
yot, as all our provisions were in the after- 
compartment, and most of them were of a 
kind to be ruined by salt-water, it would 
liave been madness to risk the flooding of 
tlio cabin. 

Now that Johnson and Matthews were 
awake, they had not the heart to turn in 
again. Truly the uproar outside was in the 
liighoflt degree intimidating — more so than 
any description I can give will convey. 
Tlio men said they preferred to keep watch 
with me, and for some time their talk was 
of the boatswain. They spoke of him with 
tlio tenderness of women. I could not have 
imagined these rough fellows had such 
gontle thoughts in them. 

Sovoral times I went into the berth where 
tJio boatswain lay, and looked at him. The 
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little place was lighted by a single candle 
stuck in a bottle, and the light was but a 
poor one. Never once since he had been 
laid in his bunk had he stirred or opened 
his eyes. His breathing was regular, but 
very loud. It touched me to the quick to 
see his features, placid, as I believe they 
were, with insensibility, lying on the rude^ 
unsheeted bolster, his hair lying all lank 
over his brown forehead, his face scarred 
like a rock with years of salt and weather^ 
his great, muscular hands lying helpless on 
the blanket, and his shapely, solid throat, 
that was burned by the sun to a dark brown 
under the chin, and all below as fair and 
white as a girl's flesh, exposed by the open 
shirt. 

^[ I hope — ^I hope there is nothing seriously 
the matter with him, Nelly," I said. 

She looked up at me with glistening eyes 
and a sad shake of the head. Common 
misfortune and danger and suffering had 
filled both our hearts with a great kindness 
for this manly English sailor, and the sorrow 
with which I beheld him lying stricken was 
altogether independent of the sense of the 
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heavy blow his loss would be to our little 
company. Besides, it was he who had 
snatched Nelly from the deck of the 
Waldershare and saved her life ; and when 
I thought of him, only a few hours before 
singing merry songs and relating his quaint 
stories, and now viewed him lying as helpless 
as a baby, my heart weighed in me like lead. 
I had been pacing up and down the httle 
cabin for above an hour. The two sailors 
sat with folded arms at the table, hstening 
with me to the ceaseless roaring of the 
hurricane and the wild washing of the flying 
seas, whilst the Uttle brig was rolling to a 
real tumble in the creek ; and I was peering 
through the httle windows in fruitless 
efforts to penetrate the ponderous inky 
blackness in search of any break in the 
clouds or for any glimpse of the rocks, so 
that I might see whether the warps held 
us in our station or not, when a terrific 
stroke of lightning flashed overhead, so 
frightfully brilliant that, but for the green- 
ish tinge in the Hght, one might have 
thought that the very sun had leapt into 
the sky and vanished in a breath. I was 
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looking through the foremost window at 
the time, and every visible thing started out 
of the midnight blackness like a picture 
drawn in fire ; and immediately after there 
oame such a wild crash of thunder that 
the mere roar of it struck me motionless 
and breathless. 

^^Harkl" shouted Johnson, leaping on 
to his feet and holding up both his hands. 
*' My God Almighty ! the island's going ! " 

Amid the hollow booming of the thunder 
as it rattled away into the distance there 
was to be heard a rumbling sound of a most 
extraordinary character, I can only liken 
it to the noise caused by the wheels of a 
heavy van passing over a stony road, and 
the whole brig trembled just as a house 
trembles when such a van as I mean passes 
the door. This sound did not last above 
ten seconds. It was then followed by a 
mighty splash, and at the same moment 
a great wave poured over the brig and 
washed away aft, so high that the light in 
the cabin was reflected in the black water 
two-thirds the height of the window through 
which I had been looking. 
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We none of us spoke; we did not know 
what had happened, nor what was next to 
come. For my own part, the frightful flash 
of lightning, coupled with Johnson's shouts, 
had so capsized my nerves that I had not 
yet had time to rally myseK, and stood 
holding by the table breathing quickly, the 
sweat pouring down my face, and my eyes 
fixed on the black window-panes. 

** Is this rain ? " suddenly exclaimed 
Matthews. 

There could be no mistaking the sound ; 
it was falling in a perfect thunder on the 
deck-house, and we could hear nothing but 
the noise of it. 

'' What hus happened ? " I cried. '' What 
was that strange noise ? Has the island 

gone, indeed ! " 

^* God ha' mercy on us ! " exclaimed 
Johnson, almost cowering as he stood. 
^^This is worse than being water-logged 
out at sea." 

There was no alteration in the move- 
ments of the brig ; she rose and fell as 
before, and I began to breathe more freely, 
for I considered that if any portion of .this 
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island had been swept away we should be 
experiencing a very different kind of sea. 

We remained silent, listening to the rain 
that was making the water boil on the 
main-deck, and thundering overhead with 
a hurricane-note, expecting we knew not 
what, and above all dreading another flash 
of lightning, when the rain ceased with 
extraordinary suddenness, and was followed 
by a breathless silence overhead, amid 
which nothing was to be heard but the 
heavy breathing of the boatswain and the 
gushing of water. The brig stood upright 
on a level keel, and rolled but very gently. 
Matthews passed his arm over his forehead, 
and came to my side of the table and 
peered through the skylight. 

^^Why, Mr. Lee,*' he suddenly cried,. 
^^ what are those lights, sir ? *' 

I looked, and saw that they were stars,. 
Hearing nothing, I stood upon the table 
and opened the skylight. A little stream 
of water poured down. I looked and 
listened. The stars were shining, and np' 
sound but the gushing of water struck 
my ear. 

VOL. m. K 
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" The gale's blown itseK out, boys ! " 
I cried, letting the skylight fall : ^* the sky 
is fall of stars! " 

The two men raised a cheer, that was 
instantly silenced by Nelly coming out of 
the mate's berth, and holding up her 
hand. 

'/Hush!" she exclaimed softly. "Will, 
I fear he is dying. Come and look at him." 

I had seen death before, and knew it 
again, miserable as was the light that 
glimmered upon this brave, rough face; 
the breathing was terribly oppressed and 
noisy. He had stretched himself out so as 
to throw his head a little beyond the 
bolster, and his chin pointed upwards; he 
had clenched his hands, and the candle- 
light glittered in the sweat-drops on his 
forehead. I was awed to behold his eyes 
open and turned upon me. 

" Do you wish to speak — ^is there any- 
thing you want ? ' ' said Nelly, with ex- 
quisite tenderness, bending her face close 
to his. 

His lips moved, but he did not articulate. 
There stood at the foot of the bunk a 
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pannikin containing a little weak brandy 
and water ; I put my arm under his head 
,and raised him, and moistened his lips. 

** Where is the pain, Sinnet ? " I said, 
^* Where are you hurt, my man ? " 

He tried to move his arm, and a faint 
smile played over his mouth. 

" Mis-ter Lee," he said in a voice just 
above a breath, and speaking with so much 
diflSculty that it was agony to hear him, 

" kind-ly say a prayer — ^please to " 

His voice melted away. 

I put my hands to my face — ^for had I 
knelt my face would have been out of his 
sight — and prayed aloud. I asked God to 
be merciful to this poor sailor, to forgive 
him any sins he had committed, to take 
him to His holy love should it be His 
command now that he should die; and in 
such words I prayed. 

When I had done I found his Ups 
moving, but his eyes were glazing fast, 
and fixed in an upward look. As Nelly 
could serve no end in remaining in this 
berth, and as this dying face was no proper 
sight for her to watch, I led her to the 
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other end of the cabin, insisting that she 
should take some sleep, and pointing out 
that danger no longer existed, that the 
night was fair and calm, and that with 
the blessing of God we should be at sea, 
and heading for the American mainland 
before many more hours had passed. 

I then came back to the boatswain and 
found the two sailors watching by him. 

^^ There don't look to be any hope, sir," 
whispered Johnson. 

" Hope ! '* I repUed, in a low voice. 
^^ Do not you see that he is dying, and will 
be dead in a few minutes ? This is hard 

upon us, mates, and hard upon him " 

The choking sensation in my throat pre- 
vented me from saying more. 

He continued in this condition for about 
ten minutes, his breath gradually failing 
until not the least respiration could be 
detected; and I believed him dead, and 
was about to cover his face, when he threw 
up both his hands, and in a feeble, deep 
note, cried, " Coming, sir ! " as though some 
one were hailing him, and then he lay dead 
indeed, his arms gradually falling until they 
rested alongside of him. 
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I was no doctor, and could not guess 
what manner of injury it was that had 
caused his death; but never before had 
any stranger's death affected me as this 
man's did: had I lost a brother I could 
not have felt more grieved. I covered his 
face and came away from the berth so 
oppressed and broken-spirited, that I could 
have sat me down and wept like a girl. 

Ours was a situation, however, that 
would not give much room for sentiment. 
The death of the boatswain had carried our 
thoughts away from the terrifying incidents 
of the night, but the sense of them came 
back very strong upon me now, and par- 
ticularly the memory of the rumbling noise 
that had made me believe the island was 
fetching away. 

It was past two, and the night as still 
as the tomb. I opened the door of the 
deck-house, and found that the water had 
drained away off the decks. It was a 
clear starlight night, but everything lay in 
shadow in the creek. Now that I was in 
the air I could hear the swell, left by the 
hurricane, fretting fiercely outside, and wash- 
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ing the rocks heavily. There was nothing 
to be seen by looking aronnd, save the 
naked outline of the low shore on either 
hand of us, in which, though I scanned it 
attentively, I could see no change; and 
therefore could not conceive what the 
rumbling noise had signified, unless occa- 
sioned by a disturbance under water. 

AJl was well with us aloft, however, for 
the outlines of the masts were plain enough 
against the stars, and this I reckoned a 
great mercy after that flash of lightning. 
The warps were secure, with the exception 
of the warp over the port bow, which I 
found slack; we hauled it in, and on ex- 
amining the end of it by the cabin lamp 
(which Johnson had kicked against as he 
came on deck and trimmed and Ughted), we 
found that it had either chafed in halves 
or had given under a strain. But we had 
enough warps over to hold us without this 
on a fine night, and without wind aloft, 
and haying had no sleep since five o'clock 
on the preceding morning, I told Johnson 
and Matthews to arrange to keep watch 
between them, during the next four hours, 
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and to let me sleep until six o'clock, unless 
there should be real cause to disturb me. 
Then bringing the mattress of the hammock 
out of the berth where the poor boatswain 
lay, I laid it on the floor on the carpenter's 
cabin, threw myself upon it^ and fell fast 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE TWO COMPASSES. 



The men let me rest until six, as I had told 
them. Matthews aroused me, and there 
was an air of eagerness in him that, I may- 
say, I noticed before I was wide awake. 

"You can see what gave way in the 
night, sir," he exclaimed, " and made the 
hullabaloo." 

I jumped up, having thrown myself down 
completely dressed, and followed him into 
the bow of the brig ; and there, lying as far 
away again from us as our jibboom end, and 
in the middle of the creek, was a huge rock, 
haH as big as our vessel, showing a surface 
of about nine feet above the water that 
flowed around it. It was a rock I had 
noticed, and indeed stood on, when I was 
ashore with Nelly, lodged about a hundred 
feet above the land that sloped down into 
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the head of the creek; and it had probably 
been uprooted and thrown down the incline 
by a thunderbolt, or by some convulsion 
that had occurred when we heard the 
rumbling noise. There it lay, in the very 
place I had proposed to warp the brig to 
that the ebb might leave her aground, so 
that had it struck either the bows or the 
side of the brig it would have dashed her 
into staves. As it was, it had done us no 
further harm than to carry away our warp. 

I returned to the quarter-deck, and sprang 
into the main-rigging and climbed into the 
cross-trees in order to have a look round. 
It was a brilliantly clear morning, with a 
pleasant breeze from the south-west, and 
the sea stretched aU around in a sheet of 
bright blue, heaving under a long and 
somewhat heavy swell from the westward. 
The water was pouring in sparkling foam- 
less coils , over the reef in the south, and 
rising and falling in green transparent hills 
against the sides of the rocks on the port 
side of the mouth of the creek ; but so far 
as I could make out there was no alteration 
in the form or appearance of the island. 
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The experiences of last niglit, however^ 
determined me upon getting away as soon 
as possible from this place, and taking my 
chance on the wide waters. It is true that, 
but for the shelter aflforded by the island, 
the brig, water-logged as she would have 
been, must in all likelihood have gone to 
pieces in the hurricane, and we should have 
perished; but now that the leak was 
stopped we should be safer at sea, even in a 
gale of wind, than in this creek, exposed to 
the beating of the water as it flew over the 
rocks ; and so I made up my mind to get 
away from it as soon as possible. 

Neither of our boats had suffered during 
the night from the breaking of the sea, 
though it was the strangest luck in the 
world that they had not both been knocked 
to pieces ; they were full of water, and that 
was all, and it was no hard matter to pull 
out the plugs and let the water run. Having 
reached the deck, I called the men and 
proposed that we should bury the boat- 
swain at once, by sewing the body up in 
the hammock, and sinking it a short way 
beyond the entrance of the creek. Indeed^ 
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I wanted to get this sad duty over, as I 
cannot describe how depressing to ns, 
situated as we were, and after our Me 
severe trials, was the thought of this dead 
body aboard, and how the knowledge that 
it was lying yonder in the mate's berth 
made us feel the loss of his burly presence 
and his strong, willing hands. 

I asked Johnson to assist me to sew the 
hammock round the body, but he seemed 
to shrink with a kind of horror from 
handling and seeing the corpse ; on which 
Matthews said he would help me. I 
was nearly reproaching Johnson for his 
cowardice to a dead shipmate ; but I could 
not but remember my own superstitious 
horrors aboard this vessel when I was first 
in her; and this man had suffered more 
than I, for his had been the experience of 
the open boat at sea, and so I had not the 
heart to abuse him. I therefore told him 
to light the galley fire whilst we went about 
our sad work; and having procured some 
twine and palms and needles from the 
carpenter's berth, we took down the ham- 
mock and put the body in it, dressed as 
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it was, all very quietly, so as not to bring 
Nelly out before the body was in the boat, 
and we then sewed up the hammock. 

This being done, we went on deck and 
lowered the port quarter-boat, and brought 
it to the gangway, and placed the body 
in it. I then knocked on Nelly's door, and 
told her our errand, and that we should 
not be long gone. This I did for fear that 
when we were away she should come on 
deck and find no one aboard, and no signs 
of us anywhere. 

The three of us then jumped into the 
boat, each taking an oar, and after we had 
got , a piece of rock from the shore to 
fasten to the clews of the hammock so 
as to keep it sunk, we puUed swiftly down 
the creek. The sun shone strongly upon 
us, and the water over which we rowed 
was beautifully transparent. The further 
we advanced down the creek the more we 
could feel the reflex action of the heavy 
ocean swell beyond. There never was a 
more bitter mission of its kind than ours, 
nor one that cut more deeply into the 
feelings of those concerned in it. It was 
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not only that we had lost a shipmate, but 
a helpmate, whose strength and will and 
knowledge had rendered him more precious 
than words can express to our small and 
weary company. 

In ten minutes we reached the mouth 
of the creek, protected somewhat from the 
swell by the western rock, where the water 
was coiling over the long thin sweep of 
beach, while the sunshine sparkled in 
dazzling gleams on the coral rocks as the 
swell that washed them subsided, and left 
them full of glittering cascades ; and here 
we threw in our oars, and after securing 
the weight to the hammock-clews, the men 
raised the body, and when I had offered 
a short prayer, lowered it into the water 
and let it go. 

So this was the end of poor Sinnet, and 
now there were but three men to work the 
brig across the ocean when the time should 
come to sail. 

On gaining the brig I went into the store- 
room with a light to see if any water had 
leaked in during the night. The deck was 
damp, suflSciently so to prove that some water 
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had crept in under the hiilkheads ; so, whilst 
Nelly prepared the breakfast, we brought 
out the bags of bread, the flour, sugar, and 
whatever else could take injury from water, 
and got them in the sun on the main-deck, 
and thoroughly dried the store-room floor, 
and with some of the planks which were 
still knocking about we made a raised floor, 
and stowed our provisions on it. 

This brought us to nearly half-past seven, 
by which time breakfast was ready. We 
took our seats at the cabin table sadly, and 
spoke but little. There were but four of 
us now, and yesterday there had been five. 
I thought of his rough brown face, his 
respectful air to Nelly, his manly, simple 
manners, the songs he sung last night, 
and the figure of him as he sat clasping 
his temples, with the water in a pool at 
his elbows, trembling under his death-blow. 

** Men," said I, *^ our work to-day will 
be this : there are eight feet of water in 
the hold, and the first thing we must do 
is to pump it out. I should like to be 
able to come across some pitch to serve 
the oakum, and when the water is out of 
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her we must give her bottom another good 
overhaul. When this is done there will 
be nothing else to detain us. Valparaiso 
is our nearest port, and I shall make for 
it. As well as I can judge we are about 
fifteen hundred miles to the westward of 
that place, and the trades should carry 
us there on a bowline in a fortnight, if 
this brig sails as well as she promises. 
We're under-manned, my lads — there's no 
mistake about that — and for this reason I 
shall keep the royal and top-gallant yards 
on deck. The one really bad look-out is, 
I've got no sextant aboard, and I can't 
swear to within twenty miles of where 
we are. However, when we get to sea 
we must keep a bright look-out for ships, 
and if they can't lend us any men, they'll 
give us their reckonings, and so we must 
hope for the best and go to work." 

So saying, and with a smile at Nelly, I 
left the table, and the men following me, 
we tailed on to the pumps, and there we 
stuck. 

Pumping is the hardest work aboard 
ship ;. no labour wearies sooner nor ex- 
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hausts a man more completely. In order 
to sustain our strength we pumped two 
at a time, the third man stepping in every 
ten minutes, and this arrangement enabled 
us to keep the pumps going pretty briskly. 
When we knocked off for dinner there were 
only two feet of water left in her, and 
looking over the side I noticed that the 
line of her metal sheathing was only an 
inch or two below the water. We gave a 
half hour to our dinner, and then turned 
to again, and, pumping with great energy^ 
at three o'clock the pumps sucked, or, to 
state the fact in less nautical language, we 
had pumped all the water out of her. 

Exhausted as we were, yet the hollow 
sound of the sucker in the pump so in- 
spirited us, that we could not help uttering 
a cheer; but the task had proved heavier 
than we had imagined it : our shirts were 
soaked with perspiration, and Unable to 
stand , . we flimg ourselves on to the deck 
under the shadow of the cabin, and lay 
there panting like wounded dogs. 

A pannikin of rum and water and twenty 
minutes' rest gave us back our strength^ 
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and calKng to Matthews to light the cabin 
lamp and follow me, I went into the brig's 
forecastle to search the fore-peak for the 
pitch I wanted. 

A landsman would have found himself in 
a rather large cabin, shaped to the form of 
the bows of the vessel, with half a dozen 
bimks in it, and a couple of hammocks, a 
saturated floor, a ceiling supported by stout 
beams, with a few odds and ends of things 
stranded in comers, the whole smelling 
strongly of salt-water. But for a sailor's 
eye the place had a most pathetic signifi- 
cance. As the explorer of a buried city, 
like Nineveh or Pompeii, muses with a 
certain melancholy over some relic of a 
human activity that was arrested on a 
sudden by the doom of the place, so would 
a sailor have dwelt with sorrowful interest 
upon the interior of this little brig's fore- 
castle, that offered a hundred signs of 
human life which had hastily fled from the 
death of the sinking hull. I have akeady 
spoken of the effect the sight of the ham- 
mocks had produced in me when I caught 
a glimpse of them hanging over the black 
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water that at that time half filled the fore-* 
castle. There was no water now, and the 
damp dark planks of the deck exposed the 
memorials of the recent occupants of that 
drowned land chill and silent abode, In 
one comer was a seaman's bag, looking like 
a pulp of brown paper; in another comer 
a chest, with the yawning lid disgorging 
the contents. Here a broken pipe, there 
the forecastle lamp, yonder a blanket, a 
coat, a cap, an old boot. I walked around 
this forecastle with a feeling of awe. A few 
hours ago it was as completely drowned as 
if it had been at the bottom of the sea ; and 
now here it was, empty again of water, full 
of grim relics, of signs of vanished human, 
existence; the beam from which the lamp 
had swung still black, names carved in rude 
letters on the bunks, the hammocks swing-* 
ing and arched, as though men were lying 
in them, a drowned Bible near the ladder, 
a sheath-knife close beside it, a pair of sea- 
boots hanging to a nail. 

Armed with the lamp, I descended into 
the fore-peak, and amid hawsers, spare sails, 
coils of rope, barrels of tar, tins of paint 
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and oil, and I know not what else, I lighted 
on a pitch-kettle full of pitch as hard as 
rock, and with a dead rat afloat in the 
water over the pitch. I handed up the 
kettle to Matthews, and gained the deck, 
glad to get into the sunshine, and out of 
the drowned salt smell of the hold and fore- 
castle. 

Having set the pitch-kettle on to boil, 
we got the short stage over the side, and 
made such a job of the leak as any shipr 
Wright might have been proud of. The 
boat was then hauled alongside ; Matthews 
and I jumped into her, and we once more 
thoroughly inspected the vessel, from her 
cutwater to her stern-post. Nay, so ex- 
traordinarily clear was the water, in conse- 
quence of its flowing over a hard white 
bottom, that we could see a great deal of 
the brig's copper, and fore and aft the hull 
looked as new, sound, and clean as if she 
had just come out of dock. 

Now that the water was out of her, and 
she was afloat no deeper than her water- 
line, I shoved the boat off a little way to 
have a look at her ; and there she lay, one 
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of the prettiest models I had ever seen, 
evidently as buoyant as a cork, and capable 
of sailing like a witch, if her lovely run, and 
the fine incurving of her bows, were not 
greatly deceiving. Aloft her beauty was 
indeed ruined by the condition of her fore- 
topmast. However, I had made up my 
mind not to improve nor alter our jury-rig. 
As it was, we should be able to carry more 
sail than we had hands to manage should it 
come on to blow suddenly. 

By the time we had gained the brig it 
was five o'clock. Johnson was helping 
Nelly to get the tea. I found that whilst 
we were in the boat he had opened the 
main hatch; and on either side, with the 
bung-holes almost flush with the coamings 
of the hatch, and built in with the cargo of 
pines, were two great water-casks, one very 
nearly empty, and one quite full. I tasted 
the water, and found it perfectly sweet. 
So this water, and the water in the casks 
on deck, made such an abundance that the 
prospect of even a six months' voyage 
would not have given me any uneasiness 
on the score of our water supply. 
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The sight of these casks made me wonder 
whether there were any provisions aboard 
besides those in the store-room; and as 
supper was not yet ready, Matthews and I 
took the lamp, and .went down the •after- 
hatch into the lazarette — a small divided 
portion of the hold right aft, that corre- 
sponds with the fore-peak in the bows — and 
here we found several barrels of flour, pork 
and beef, many tins of preserved meat and 
potatoes ; in short, nearly ten times the 
quantity of provisions which were in the 
store-room. The liberal manner in which 
this brig was victualled satisfied me that 
the captain had meant to push his voyage 
further than the port that was named in his 
manifest. However, when we examined 
the bfecuit bags we found the contents to 
be just a mass of pure pulp. I expected 
that most of the flour also was destroyed by 
the water ; but we were too tired to break 
these provisions out and examine them ; 
indeed, we stood in no need of any portion 
of them unless it were the salt beef, and so 
we left them as we found them, and came 
away, having now explored every accessible 
part of the brig. 
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When we entered the deck-house we 
found supper ready. Nelly was in the chair 
she usually occupied, and I sat myself down 
next her. The men were at the other end 
f)f the table, and talked together, and I 
heard Johnson mention Sinnet's name, and 
speak as though he were ashamed of the 
fear he had shown of approaching the body 
of his old shipmate. 

I told Nelly what I had been doing over 
the brig's side and down below, and we 
talked together in low tones of the sufferings 
we had gone through, the boatswain's 
death, Mr. Thomas and the people who had 
left the Waldersharej our present position, 
and our prospects of release. If it had not 
been that the hollows under her eyes were 
a little dark, there would have been no 
signs in her face, as there were certainly 
none in her manner, of the severity of her 
trials, and the terrible discomfort and long 
hours of anxiety she had gone through. 

"How is it, Nelly," I exclaimed, "that 
a delicate girl Uke you, who have never 
before experienced anything resembling the 
hardships you have been enduring since the 
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Waldershare struck, bears up so marvel- 
lously well? Do you know that your eyes are 
as bright as ever they were in your happiest 
moods at Burmarsh? Your complexion is 
full of health ; your voice, and the way you 
trot about, prove that you have not lost a 
jot of your strength. Why, those two men 
there have not half your courage and vigour.'' 

*^ Only remember," said she, with her 
soft smile, **that you are with me, and 
every wonder is explained." 

I seized and pressed her hand under the 
table. '* I beUeve that, Nell ; I believe it 
from my heart. I do know that I have 
your perfect love, my little sweetheart. 
But still, your strength and courage are 
wonderful. After this no one shall ever 
dare tell me that women cannot endure 
suffering and anxiety better than men." 

We then talked of Phoebe and Councillor 
Johnson, and what a job it would be to 
make them believe our story. 

'^But this is your last voyage, Nell, 
mind ! " said I. 

. ^' We shall see, Will," she answered, 
laughing. 
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A tell-tale compass hung just over the 
head of the table. I lay back after she 
had made that answer with my eyes fixed 
upon the compass, and my mind full of her, 
and Burmarsh, and the difficulty I should 
fiud in navigating the brig without a sex- 
tant. It was this compass, perhaps, that 
put these last thoughts into my head ; and 
it did then occur to me that this tell-tale 
did not exactly correspond with the binnacle 
compass. Possibly. I had noticed a dis- 
crepancy before, without giving it any heed ; 
now, thinking over the difficulty of navi- 
gating the brig by dead reckoning from a 
point of departm-e whose accuracy could 
not be depended on, the importance that 
my compasses should be right, or that I 
should have some idea of their variation, 
struck me. 

I called to Johnson, who in some respects 
was a shrewder man than Matthews. 

" Step on deck and let me know exactly 
how the brig's head Ues. Sing it out, for 
the tide sheers her a trifle now and again." 

He left the table. Presently he shouted, 
'* Can you hear me, &ir ? " 
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" Ay, ay." 

^^ North half west." 

Now, the tell-tale indicated north by east. 
A deviation of a point and a half was a 
mighty serious thing, and in our case it 
would be peculiarly so, as the port I meant 
to steer for was Valparaiso, and it was of 
great consequence, seeing that we had but 
three men to work the brig, that we should 
keep to windward of that town, that is, to the 
southward of it. The question, therefore, to 
ascertain was, which of the two compasses 
was right? The presence of local attrac- 
tion might account for the deviation, or one 
compass must be radically defective. The 
shortest way of proving them was to carry 
them ashore, clear of any local influence in 
the vessel, and observe their indications 
there. The sun would not be setting for 
another two hours, there was every promise 
of a still and beautiful night, and right 
overhead was the new moon, like the rim of 
a circle of ground glass let into the rich 
blue of the sky. What little wind there 
was, was about E.S.E., just the wind we 
required to clear the creek, and I resolved, 
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before I observed the indications of the 
compasses ashore, to warp the brig's head 
round and start for the open sea. 

" What say, my lads! " I exclaimed, after 
fetching a screw-driver to unscrew the tell- 
tale compass from the beam ; " shall we get 
under weigh to-night ? Now that the brig 
is tight and afloat, the sooner we put these 
rocks astern the better." 

" Ay, ay," they cried, " let us get away, 
sir. We've had quite enough of this island." 

" Eight you are," I replied. '^ We found 
a free channel when we came up, so should 
it fall dark before we get away, the gloom 
needn't hinder us, as the stars, with that 
bit of moon yonder, should give us light 
enough to keep the brig in the middle of 
the creek. It may come on to blow to- 
morrow from the south 'ard and stop us, 
but this is a breeze to carry us out, soft as 
wax, and just enough to set us steadily. 
So, my lads, as we're all agreed, we'll turn 
to and get some of our warps inboard 
before I take the compasses ashore. John- 
son, bear a hand and get the boat along- 
side." 
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The reader "will remember that I had 
moored the brig by five warps, one on 
either bow, one on either quarter, and one 
from the port gangway. In order to get 
her head round, for she lay with her head 
up the creek, I proposed to pass the end of 
the amidship warp forward, and the end of 
the starboard bow warp aft, letting go the 
other warps and coiling them down. By 
taking the ends of the standing warps to 
the winch we should slue the brig round on 
her heel. The shore ends of these warps 
were made fast to the spare booms lashed 
to the rocks, but as these booms were heavy 
spars, and would take us a good while to 
tow them alongside, and sway them in- 
board, I determined to leave them where 
they were. Accordingly Johnson shoved 
the boat ashore, and let go those warps for 
which we had no use, and then returned. 
The end of . the port midship warp was 
carried forward and taken to the capstan, 
and so light was the brig, there being no 
tide, and not enough wind to influence her 
aloft, that by running the capstan round 
and then hauling taut on the starboard 
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quarter warp, in ten minutes' time the brig 
lay with her head pointing down the creek, 
held by a single stern warp. 

I then told the men to go aloft and get 
the fore and main topsail loosed, ready for 
setting, and taking the compass out of the 
binnacle and stowing it in the boat along 
with the tell-tale compass, I sculled ashore. 
Haying secured the boat by jamming the 
end of the painter under a lump of rock, 
I walked for about twenty yards up the 
slope, and finding a flat rock, set the two 
compasses down with the lubber's points 
exactly parallel, and waited until their 
traversing was done. The cards were so 
delicately hung, that a couple of minutes 
passed before they had done vibrating. I 
then found that when the binnacle compass 
showed an exact south against the lubber's 
point, the other showed south three-quarters 
west. 

This puzzled me a good deal ; for whereas 
on board the variation was a point and a 
half, here it was only three-quarters of a 
point. After musing awhile, and shifting 
the compasses several times, I formed the 
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conclusion that it was the tell-tale that was 
out ; yet this was but a guess, and I might 
have been wrong too, but still it was my 
belief, and so I resolved to navigate the 
brig by the deck compass. 

I was still pondering and shifting the 
compasses when I was startled by a cry of 
*' Sail ho ! " and looking towards the brig 
I saw one of the men in the cross-trees 
beckoning to me and pointing. I ran to- 
wards the water where my boat lay, the 
better to hear him, and called to know what 
he saw. 

" There's a big ship down away yonder ! " 
he roared out. "Come aboard, sir; you 
can't see her where you are." 

Thinking he meant that I should not be 
able to see her from any part of the island, 
and rendered desperately excited by the 
news that there was a big ship in sight, 
I jumped headlong into the boat^ every 
thought but the ship ! the ship ! going out 
of my head. Meanwhile Matthews had 
shinned up the fore-topmast and was bawl- 
ing out that he could see her, that she was 
a big ship, and urging me to make haste. 
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On reaching the brig I made fast the boat's 
painter and scrambled aboard, and seizing 
the glass, I sprang into the rigging, and 
the moment I was in the top and could see 
the ocean away over the western rooks, I 
beheld the ship* 

I levelled the glass and looked at her. 
She was not above six miles off, and her 
hull was therefore entirely visible. The sun 
was setting astern of her, and her sails on 
this side were in shadow; but the glass 
brought her quite close, and I saw that she 
was a ship of at least fifteen hundred tons, 
going fiill on the starboard tack and head- 
ing north. She was a whole cloud of 
canvas, everything being set, from her 
courses to her skysails. She was a mer- 
chantman, but she looked like a frigate, with 
her row of painted ports, her heavy spars, 
great hoist of topsails, and long jibbooms. 

I was driven half wild by the sight of 
her; for although I should not have left 
this valuable little brig to rot among these 
rocks, yet, if the ship should not be able 
to lend me some men, I could put Nelly 
aboard of her, and borrow a sextant and 
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time my chronometers ; and any way I was 
mad in my anxiety that she should sight 
us, She moved slowly, for the breeze was 
light, just sufficient to keep her lighter sails 
full ; she made a lovely picture down in the 
north-west, with the sunlight reddenning 
the ocean on which she floated, and her 
canvas all in soft shadow. I thought to 
myself, surely every glass aboard of her 
will be levelled at these rocks, and they 
cannot fail to see the masts of the brig 
towering above the little island. 

But then, I also thought, how would they 
be able to guess that we were in distress ? 
I shouted to Matthews to come down and 
bend on the ensign upside down, and hoist 
it as far as the main top-gallant masthead. 
This was done, but the flag was damp, and 
there was scarcely enough wind to float it 
out. I watched the ship to see if she 
observed this signal, but not a brace was 
touched aboard of her, nor did she alter 
her course a point, 

'* Johnson," I cried (he was in the cross- 
trees above me), "we must make a flare. 
We can't let her go. Lay down smartly." 
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We both gained the deck, and Matthews 
joining us, we all three went to the car- 
penter's chest, seized each man a hatchet 
and a saw, and fell tooth and nail upon the 
planks which lay about the deck. Whilst 
we were at this work I explained to the 
men that there would not be the least use 
in making a flare in the brig, as the rocks 
would prevent the ship from seeing it, and 
we should have to depend on the light, for 
it would soon be too dark for any smoke to 
show. I therefore said we must build up 
a fire on the west rock that looked directly 
out to sea, and I goaded them into -great 
efforts by exclaiming that this might be our 
last chance, that my dead reckoning might 
end in stranding us, whereas, if we could 
signal this ship, we might not only get 
hands to work the brig, but all other help 
we needed. 

As fast as we chopped the wood we threw 
it into the boat, until we had a load; we 
then shoved ashore, and, working with a 
will, we in a very short time transported 
as much wood as would make a large fire 
to the top of the rock and fired it. I 
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remained, witli the glass, by the fire to 
watch it and the ship too, and sent the 
men back to the brig for more wood, telHng 
them not to stay to chop it, but to brings 
it off in large pieces, as the fire had soon 
become fierce enough to kindle a forest of 
green wood. 

It was assuredly our misfortune that the 
breeze should freshen a bit whilst we were 
at work with the fire. I did not feel the 
air where I stood, for I was protected by 
the north and east sides of the island ; but 
I not only noticed that after the smoke 
from the fire had reached a certain height 
it was blown off in a curl Kke the top of 
a feather, but that the ship was feeling the 
breeze and was sloping her spars under it. 

As I stood watching her through the 
glass, so excited and engrossed with the 
hope of detecting some movement in 
the ship as scarcely to feel the heat of 
the fire, it struck me that if they saw this 
smoke and flame they would imagine the 
island was a volcano, and in that belief pass- 
on without giving it further attention. No 
one who has not suffered a Uke experience 

VOL. ni. M 
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can imagine the poignancy of the despair 
that possesses men who witness their salva- 
tion within reach, but whose wildest efforts 
are useless to come at it. It was true that 
I was master of a sound Little brig, that we 
had plenty of water and provisions, and 
that, in comparison with the sufferings cast*- 
aways have undergone, we were most happily 
and fortunately situated ; yet no sense of 
the Providence that had watched over us 
could comfort me or abate my anger and 
grief as I watched the ship sailing on, for 
I was beyond expression anxious to obtain 
the help of men, and certainly the loan of 
a sextant. 

The sun was now very near his setting, 
and the passage of the ship was marked by 
the distance she had left the sinking sun 
behind. The men were moving with a 
weary air towards the boat for a further 
supply of wood, when I ran after them. 

" Either they wonH see the light or they 
mistake its character," I said; "oiur plan, 
therefore, is to follow them. So let us get 
the brig under weigh immediately. They 
may heave to when they see us with our 
flag haK-mast." 
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The men agreed that it was the best 
thing I could do, and, indeed, I regretted 
that the idea had not occurred to me before 
I lost time in kindling the fire. However, 
it was not too late yet ; the brig had been 
warped ready to sail out of the creek, and 
although it was true that the sun would be 
gone before we should fetch the opep sea, 
yet I hoped to be able to attract the atten- 
tion of the people on the ship by hoisting 
and lowering the green lantern and burning 
a flare on the brig's forecastle. 

The gaskets were off the yard-arms of 
the topsails, and Johnson and Matthews 
jumped aloft to loose the bunts* We had 
both boats in the water, but that could not 
be helped, for there was no time to hoist 
them ; nor did it matter, as we could tow 
one astern and one alongside until we were 
clear of the creek. As soon as the men had 
let fall the sails, they came down, and we 
•sheeted home and hoisted the yards. We 
then ran up the fore-topmast staysail, and 
the brig strained at the solitary warp that 
held her. There was a nice wind blowing ; 
it blew straight down the creek, and the 
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topsails rounded under it, though on deck 
there was but little air to be felt. But by 
this time half the sun was under water, and 
in a minute or two we should have no 
better light than the red flush in the sky- 
to guide us along the creek.' 

I let go the warp and grasped the wheel, 
calKng to the men to get the foresail set. 
There was just a faint trickle of tide running 
seawards. That and the breeze gave the 
brig way a moment after the warp splashed 
astern. The great rock that had fallen 
during the gale receded, and the shore on 
either hand slipped past, darkening quickly 
under the gathering shadows. I could hear 
the water gurgling imder the counter, and 
as we rounded the bend of the creek, the 
brig's sails and rigging stood out against 
the throbbing, blood-red glare of the sunset. 

The bonfire still blazed fiercely on the 
little headland, and all the time that we 
were going down the creek I was praying 
that the ship had observed the character 
of the fire and that we should find her hove 
to. By this time the men had got the 
foresail set, and as we felt the breeze 
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stronger as we drew away from the lee 
of the north-east rocks, we were fast nearing 
the mouth of the creek, when, happening 
to cast my eyes upon the binnacle, at which 
I had never once thought of looking before, 
I uttered a cry that . brought the men 
running aft. 

'* My G-od ! " I cried, stamping my foot 
with bitter vexation, '* I have left the com- 
passes ashore ! *' 

What a fatality! what an oversight! 
It was enough to make a man fling himself 
down on the deck and give up. And yet 
it was easily accounted for, too ; for my 
thoughts had been completely carried away 
from the compasses by the cry that a ship 
was in sight, and then by the excitement 
of making a flare and watching the ship, 
and the hurry and business of getting under 
weigh. 

But it was my fault. I had brought this 
new annoyance upon us, and I must decide 
how to act. 

The westernmost point of the starboard 
rock was now on our quarter, and the sea 
lay in view, and away yonder in the north 
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was the pale glimmering shape of the ship 
standing steadily on and passing away 
rapidly, with just a tinge of red upon her 
upper sails, while between her and us was 
the blazing fire on the low headland tossing 
long flames across the sea and glowing 
ruddily in the swell that washed the side 
of the rook. 

My resolution was instantly formed. 

" We cannot put to sea without the com- 
passes," I exclaimed. "Better lose yonder 
ship than act like madmen. So turn to at 
once and back the mainyards ; ' ' and at the 
same moment I put the helm down, and, 
giving the wheel to Nelly to hold, jumped 
forward and let go the starboard main-bracefs. 

The brig lay with her head at south, 
and the mouth of the creek on our port 
beam. I ordered the men into the boat 
alongside, and told them to pull as hard 
as they could ashore, hurriedly describing 
to them the position of the compasses, and 
advising them to pull up the creek and land 
opposite where the brig had lain, as the 
compasses stood but a short walk from the 
shore there. 
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My heart smote me for my miserable for- 
getfolness when I saw the two weary fellows 
drop into the boat and row towards the 
shore. They went without a murmur. 
Nelly, seeing how downcast I was, tried 
to cheer me up by saying that my leaving 
the compasses was a pure accident, that 
it would not take the men long to bring 
them aboard, and that, as to the ship, there 
had been but small chance of our being able 
to keep her in view aU night; "and," said 
she, *' why do you suppose they would pay 
more attention to a bonfire kindled on this 
vessel than to those flames there ? " pointing 
to the fire that was glowing with a brilliant 
ruddiness on the island. There was good 
sense in that; but I had set my heart on 
signalling the ship, and though I do not say 
that I should have succeeded in calling 
their attention to us, yet at that time I 
believed I should have succeeded, and I was 
driven mad to think that my hopes should 
be baulked by my cursed stupidity. 

No sooner was the flush gone out of the 
west than the darkness fell ; the silver streak 
of new moon shone with exquisite brilliancy, 
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and the sheen of the stars filled the long 
swell, over which the brig rose and sank, 
ivith green and rose-coloured Ughts like 
the flashings of diamonds. The boat had 
rounded the point of the long southern 
reef; but she was a heavy boat, the men 
weary; moreover, the ebb-tide would now 
be strong, and the breeze was right in their 
teeth. I knew their progress was slow by 
the lasting sound of the grinding of the oars 
that the breeze and the smooth water ren- 
dered marvellously distinct, although by this 
time the current and the wind had set us 
fully a third of a mile to the south-west of 
the island. 

Looking presently in the direction of the 
ship, it furnished me with a sort of consola- 
tion to discover that she was passing away 
very fast. Indeed, as we could carry nothing 
above our topsails, it was not to be ques- 
tioned that she would have sunk us and any 
flare we could have raised below the horizon 
long before the dawn broke ; but 1 had been 
too excited with the hope of making ourselves 
seen by her to speculate on our chances of 
being able to chase her. Moreover, she had 
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got the full strength of the breeze, whilst we 
had lost time in getting out of the creek. 
Still, although I was beginning to fancy 
that our pursuit might have proved an idle 
one, I could not forgive myself for getting 
under weigh without the compasses. 

The boat had now been gone a quarter 
of an hour. It was not so dark but that 
I could see the outline of the island against 
the stars ; but the gloom was too great to 
enable me to determine the rocks at the 
mouth of the creek, and the steady glow 
of the bonfire also helped to perplex the 
view. As we were drifting apace, I left 
NeUy to hold the wheel, and lighted the 
green lantern and hung it in the main- 
rigging, so that the men should be able to 
pull straight for the brig. 

"I hope," said I, ^'they will have no 
trouble in finding the compasses. My 
directions were clear enough." 

^^ You will be hearing the oars in a minute 
or two. Will," Nelly answered. 

I kept my eyes fastened on that part of 
the island where the mouth of the creek 
lay, and my ears straining. They had now 
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been gone over twenty minutes, and how 
far and how fast we had drifted it was hard 
to guess, but I thought that the island 
looked but a Httle rock in the gloom, and 
the fire but a spark, and I was worried to 
see the land becoming so small. 

" Hark ! " cried Nelly. " One of the men 
is calling." 

I listened, and in a few moments heard 
a faint hail. I ran into the bows of the 
brig, and hoUowing my hands, shouted back 
at the top of my voice, and then put my 
hand to my ear and in that posture stood 
listening. 

This time the return sound made me 
fancy they both hailed together. I called 
to Nelly to leave the wheel and come 
forward, believing that her hearing might 
be sharper than mine; but though the 
voices of the men were several times raised, 
they grew fainter and fainter, and neither 
Nelly nor I could* distinguish the least 
meaning in the cries. 

"Why, what could have happened to 
them ? " I cried, utterly aghast. " Why 
do not they put off and come aboard? 
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They must know that I am powerless here, 
and if they are not qtdok we shall lose sight 
of the island.'* 

" Could they have met with an accident, 

« 

do you think ? " exclaimed Nelly in a 
startled voice ; for her experience was now 
so great that she could realize as fully 
as I, not only the horror of those men 
left ashore on a naked rock without food 
or water, but our own great peiil in being 
on a vessel without a compass to steer 
her by, and without men to handle her. 

1 ran for the glass, but it merely 
magnified the island without exposing its 
features. We stood straining our eyes 
and listening. Once the sound of the 
men's voices reached us in a thin, reedy 
cry, but so faint it was more like a little 
freak of fancy than a real sound. 

I racked my imagination to conceive 
what had happened. That the men were 
alive was proved by their voices. Had 
their boat drifted away from them whilst 
they hunted for the compasses ? What 
was to be done ? Single-handed I could no 
more have worked the brig to windward 
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than I could have towed her. The other 
boat lay astern of us; but, even could I 
have pulled a pair of oars against this 
breeze, it was not to be supposed that I 
could run the risk of leaving the brig 
drifting away with Nelly alone aboard of 
her. 

So far, G-od knows, our troubles had 
been unexpected enough, of a character 
that no foresight could have provided 
against; but here was a misfortune out- 
weighing all others, in the suddenness of 
its occurrence and the severity of its 
character. Bad as it was for Nelly and 
me to j&nd ourselves alone on the brig, yet 
the thought of the men being left on that 
island without food or water, with nothing 
but the hard rocks to lie on, was so terrible, 
that the full perception of their situation 
struck me, I may say, motionless. With 
what agony would they watch the green 
light fading in the distance I They would 
know, whilst the breeze held, that it was 
beyond my power to reach them, and they 
would also know that, should I lose sight of 
the island, the chances were a thousand 
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to one against my being able to fetob it 
again, having no compass to take its bear- 
ings with. 

What a death to die ! What hours of 
misery and madness before death should 
come ! What a blow to befall us on the very 
eve of our departure, at a moment when 
the chances of our ultimate salvation were 
all in our favour ! 

I groaned aloud, and threw myself down 
on the deck, so crushed, so broken-spirited,, 
so miserable, that I verily believe for some 
moments I was the unhappiest wretch in 
the -whole world. I was recalled to myself 
by Nelly throwing her arms round my neck. 

"Have heart, my beloved!" she cried; 
" have faith. Will ! Do you believe that 
God has forsaken us ? " 

"Nelly, it is not of ourselves that I" 
am thinking, but of those poor fellows left 
without food and water on that island ! '^ 
I answered. 

"But still, darling, is their position worse 
than it was in the open boat ? There were 
four of us then, and we had no water nor 
food, and yet we were saved." 
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^^ But how can we save those men ? Every 
minute takes us further away from them." 
I rose to my feet and exclaimed, '^ See ! the 
shadow of the island is barely visible ; in 
a few minutes it will have vanished. Oh, 
Nelly, Nelly, this is the cruellest blow of 
aU!'' 

She was silent, but her brave and noble 
confidence in God triumphed. 

" Will, we must believe in our Father's 
mercy. Have courage, my dearest one ! " 
she cried again, clasping my neck. " In all 
your trials your courage has never left you ; 
be true to yourseK, Will, now when courage 
and patience are most needed ! " 

It was impossible to Usten to her sweet, 
loving, cordial voice and not feel the in- 
spiration of it. I kissed her tenderly, but 
made no answer, and stood with my eyes 
straining towards the island, still hoping to 
hear the grind of the oars, or behold the 
shadow of the approaching boat. Thus we 
remained for ten minutes. I then went 
along the deck to the wheel, followed by 
NeUy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AT SEA AGAIN. 

How it may be ashore I do not know, but 
the worst trials at sea are those in which 
a man looks around and finds that he can 
do nothing. The most dreadful peril may- 
be mitigated for the time by the mere 
effort to escape it, worthless as those efforts 
may proye ; but pure helplessness makes a 
comparatively small danger far more un- 
bearable to a sailor than a great danger in 
which he can act. Neither we in the brig 
nor the men left on the island could be said 
to be in immediate perU, but the sense of 
our and their situation, owing to my help- 
lessness to remedy it in any way, lay sharper 
in my mind than had any feeling of peril 
before experienced. 

Here we were drifting away bodily, and 
there was no help for it. I might, perhaps, 
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have made shift to brace up the mainyards; 
but suppose I had filled and stood on, I had 
no compass to tell me where I was going. 
The. island, lying low, was already buried 
in the gloom, and its situation was barely 
denoted by the bonfire that was now no 
bigger than a firefly on the sea, and the 
chance of missing it, and, if once missed^ 
of missing it for good, was so great, if I got 
way upon the brig, that I felt, by allowing 
the vessel to forge through the water, I 
should be losing the only chance that re- 
mained of rescuing the men; and that 
chance was a shift of wind. 

On calculating how long it would take 
the brig to drift to such a distance that the 
island should be out of sight from the cross- 
trees, assuming the horizon to be clear, I 
made the time about six hours, taking, of 
course, the same strength of wind that now 
blew, and no tide. This consideration gave 
me no hope, for I dared not believe that the 
wind would not freshen. But looking aloft 
I thought, " Why, what a fool I am to leave 
this sail on her ! '* for, to be sure, the drift 
of the brig would necessarily be rapid in 
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proportion to the canvas she exposed. I 
immediately ran forward and let go the 
topsail halHards, and bringing the clewlines 
and l)untlines to the winch I managed ta 
clew up both sails. I also diminished tha 
spread of the foresail by taking the clew-^ 
garnets to the capstan^ by which reduction 
of canvas I greatly diminished the drift of 
the brig. And now nothing remained but 
to wait for a shift of wind. 

Never before were two sweethearts cast 
together in so solemn and tremendous a 
soHtude as that in which Nelly and I found 
ourselves platted. The mystery and im- 
mensity of the deep, on whose long-drawn 
heavLQgs the Httle brig sank and rose, were 
both expressed and defined by the brilliant 
stars which girdled the horizon. There was 
no need to hold the wheel ; the* vessel lay 
broadside on to the breeze and required no 
steering; and we sat side by side on the 
Httle grating, under which were the tiller- 
chains, talking in low voices, and Hstening 
to the wash of the water around the hull. 

Clear as was the night, yet it yielded me 
no great hope, for I could not but remember 
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that the desperate gale that had blown the 
Waldershare into these latitudes had raged 
under a sky as brilliant by night as that 
which now hung over us. I was haunted 
by the thought of the two men on the 
island, and fancy gave my feelings a new 
edge by imagining the faces of the sailors 
as they gazed into the dark horizon, and I 
pictured them squatting on the hard rocks, 
and feehng athirst from the very knowledge 
that no water was to be had, and wondering 
whether the brig would be in sight when 
daylight broke, and if not, asking one 
another what they should do, until my 
fancy was like to drive me mad. I know 
not why it was that I should have thought 
so much of them, and so little of us who 
were on the brig, unless I was driven to it 
by considering that the men were without 
food and water, and my recollection of the 
uncomplaining way in which they rowed 
from the brig on an errand of which my 
forgetfulness was the wretched occasion. 

But the breeze was very gentle, and I 
had Httle doubt, now that the spread of 
canvas had been diminished, that the brig's 
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drift was small. This eased my mind some- 
what; for sm:ely,if this wind did not increase 
I might hope it would go, and with any 
other wind that was not too violent I 
should be able to keep the island in sight, 
if not to fetch the creek again. 

I talked a great deal to Nelly about Mr. 
Thomas, and the chances of the people in 
the long-boat, the thought of them being 
put into my head by the gloom of the night, 
and the loneliness of our situation. She 
asked me if I thought there was any possi- 
bility of their having reached land ; but I 
answered . no, remembering that the wind 
that was blowing when the Waldershare 
struck would drive them to the westwards, 
where there was no land for hundreds of 
miles, so that their only chance of being 
saved was by a ship. 

My head ached a little, and I laid it upon 
her shoulder, and whilst she was talking to 
me as I lay in that posture, I fell asleep. 
She let me sleep thus for two hours, never 
once moving, for fear that she should 
awaken me; indeed, had I not awoke by 
myself, she would have held me asleejv all 
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night. On opening my eyes I stared about 
me, thinking at first that we were in the 
creek, and I looked for the island; but 
when my memory returned, and I found 
what time it was, and that I had kept 
Nelly supporting me for above two hours, 
I was too angry with my own selfishness 
for some time even to thank her. Then, 
taking her in my arms, I said, ''Nelly, 
what should I have done without your 
companionship ? We have been so wonder- 
fully watched over and kept together that 
it looks as though it were God's will that 
you should have undertaken this voyage, 
I pray — I pray, my darling, that our lives 
may be spared, if only that I may repay you 
by my love for the sufferings you have 
endured for your love for me." 

.It was now twenty minutes before mid- 
night. The sleep I had taken had set me 
up for the remainder of the night. No 
doubt I should have been the better for 
another four hours' rest, but I was a sailor, 
and with sailors a short sleep goes a long 
way. All this time there was no light in 
the* cabin, though the green lantern hung in 
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the rigging. I trimmed and Kghted the 
cabin lamp, and got wine and biscuit and 
cold beef, and made Nelly eat some supper. 
I drank some wine, but could eat nothing. 
When I looked at the food and the wine, I 
would have given ten years of my life to 
feel that the men on the island were pro- 
vided for. 

I told Nelly that when she had finished 
her supper she must lie down and take 
some rest, and whilst she was eating I 
talked as briskly as I could, spoke of reach- 
ing the island next morning, and of fetching 
the port of Valparaiso in a fortnight, my 
wish being to calm and reassure her mind 
so that she might be able to sleep when she 
lay down. She tried to get me to promise 
to call her at the end of two hom's, so that 
she could keep watch whilst I slept. 

^'I'U see about that, Nelly," I replied. 
*^ Meanwhile, get you to your berth; for 
there are but two of us to work the brig, 
and if your strength fails there will be but 
one." 

This was the best argument I could have 
used to induce my lion-hearted girl to lie 
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AV^rrr.r": I Lirl ItrEi. rnr a ve^ on this 
brur. it set^zirri as if V^*^--^ months had 
elarse-I sinz-e I rrsr brErdr-i iier. Every 
hour tliar iiiii riij^sei since tbat time was 
so cranjT'^ rf iziciltr:!::- rTTTtement, and feel- 
ing, it seemed increiiile sc- mnch should 
have taien pliice in so short a time. I 
contrasted mv sitTiiii:ii now with what it 
had been when I was alone on the water- 
logged hull, and though it was improved, 
yet I felt with bitterness that the improve- 
ment bore but a miserable correspondence 
with the labour, pain, and suffering which 
had been endured by me to come at the 
position in which I now was. I do not say 
that I should have felt the helplessness of 
being alone with Nelly so keenly had it not 
been for the two men left on the rock. 
Ilad I known that they could have found 
a lodging even in a cave or among trees, 
tttat there was a spring of water in the 
klatid, and any kind of food to be obtained, 
wij^etlier as fruit or fish, nr fbat f.hAv lia/i 
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been rescued by a vessel after I had lost 
sight of the island, I should have had more 
spirit to submit to this new trial of loneli- 
ness and peril that had come upon me and 
my sweetheart. 

And yet, unless a sudden great change 
of fortune came, we on this brig were in 
such an evil and miserable pUght as th6 
very devil himseK might not have malice 
enough to plan as a torment. First, I 
was without sextant and compass — I had 
no notion where I was, nor to what part 
of the ocean I might be blown; secondly, 
the yards and sails of the brig were 
so heavy that it was as much as three 
men could do to work them without ex- 
cessive labour, and then only with the aid 
of the watch-tackle and the winch ; thirdly, 
my companion was not a rough, hearty 
sailor, but a deKcate woman, who, mag- 
nificent as was her courage, could give me 
out of her natural feebleness but Kttle 
help, although, as she could steer, her 
services would have been valuable had I 
had the two men with me. Therefore, 
although I was better ofifthan I had been 
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when on board this brig water-logged, 
seeing now that she was tight and buoyant, 
and that I had nothing to dread but a 
gale of wind, yet I was not so very much 
better off. , The result was but a trifle 
compared with the labour we had gone 
through to arrive at it. It was like plough- 
ing up and sowing an acre of land and 
getting but one smaU ear of com out 
of it. In truth, it was enough to have 
sickened the heart of a wiser and braver 
man than I ; and had it not been that 
Nelly's life was dependent on mine, or, in 
other words, had she not been in the brig 
with me, I should have prayed God to 
destroy me, so wearying to my brain was 
the sight of the dark, silent smface of 
water, so crushing the sense of hopelessness 
and helplessness excited by a survey of my 
situation and chances. 

The wind stiU continued to blow very 
steadily, a soft gentle breeze. I took the 
log-reel to the quarter and paid the end 
out overboard. The log-ship was a cone- 
shaped canvas bag, and constructed by 
means of a peg to take a grip of the 
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water. It would be easy, therefore, to 
judge of the extent of the brig's drift by- 
observing the speed at which the line went 
over the side. By this means I discovered 
that our drift did not exceed a mile an hour, 
and unless there was a current setting us 
to the southward I had a right to hope 
that the island would be plain in view 
from the foretop by daybreak, and for 
some time after. But then, what satisfac- 
tion would that be if this breeze held, or 
if it fell calm ? It would be a maddening 
thing to have that island in view, perhaps, 
all day to-morrow, and then for the wind 
to spring up afresh and blow us away for 
good and all. 

And yet it was a most lovely night, of 
a beauty that made our peril and that of 
our helpless shipmates left on the rock 
unreal to my imagination. The new moon 
was noV well down in the west, and looked 
like a red scar on the sky ; but the heavens 
were so .full of stars that there did not 
appear room for a pin's head among the 
brilHant, remote dust under which the 
greater stars hung in tropical glory. The 
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breeze held the loose canvas steady, and 
there was nothing to be heard but the 
whispering of the wind among the riggings 
and the pecuHar hollow gurgle of the 
water as the long ocean swell came and 
went under the brig. Indeed, the silence 
in the vessel was extremely oppressive, 
and although there was no longer any 
fear of my being haunted by such super- 
stitious fancies as had visited me during 
the second night of my being aboard the 
brig, yet when I thought of the crew who 
had been in her before ever I had known 
that she had an existence, and who were 
gone and, for aU I knew, were drowned, 
and then of the boatswain's death, and of 
the men left on the island, and how un- 
availing all our efforts appeared to save 
ourselves and get away from this dreadful 
imprisonment, I could not prevent the fancy 
from seizing me that she was a doomed 
vessel, that a curse rested on her, and 
that her evil fate extended to eyery one 
who had anything to do with her. When 
I was alone on the brig my mind had got 
used to my solitude by the time the boat 
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containing Nelly and the others boarded 
me ; now the habit of companionship had 
grown strong again, and every time I 
looked along the dark deck and thought if 
I should want help there was no one to call 
but Nelly, gave me a shock beyond any 
words I am master of to express. And then 
to look into the binnacle and find no 
compass and no light there, produced a 
sensation in me as though I had gone 
blind. 

Indeed, when I began to think what I 
should do if I missed the island and found 
myself tossing on the great sea with a 
breeze blowing from some quarter I could 
only guess from the position of the sun, 
my mind was blank. There was, it was 
true, always the hope that we might sighfc 
a ship; but the disappointments I had 
been made to suffer in this respect made 
my faith in that chance of rescue small. 
And besides, the further we went to the 
south and west, the smaller grew the 
likelihood of our being sighted; and so 
our position in this brig, blown here and 
there by the -winds, without a compass and 
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without any possible means of discovering 
our situation, would be like that of a blind 
man who loses his way on a great moor, 
and wanders around and around with out- 
stretched hands, and not knowing which 
Avay Ms face looks. 

I was too restless to sit, and yet so weary 
in heart and limb that walking pained me, 
I lighted a pipe of tobacco, believing the 
smoke would soothe me, and got upon the 
deck-house, where I passed a long time in 
gazing intently around the dark sea; 
though, God knows, had any man asked 
me what I expected to behold, I should 
have had no answer to give him. 

Whilst I did not believe that the wind 
had veered, yet I could not be sure that 
it had not either ; so, as the brig was sure 
to Ue broadside to it, no matter whelice 
it blew, then, whilst I believed the island 
lay out yonder, it might not be there at 
aU, but astern or ahead; for as to my 
fixing its position by the stars, why, by 
this time they had made a long traverse 
of the sky, so that, unless the brig was 
stiU drifting with her port 43roadside to 
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the island, there was no telling on what 
part of the circle the rocks were, and the 
unhappy men upon them. 

At about three o'clock in the morning 
the wind died quite out; I could not feel 
a breath of air even by wetting my finger 
and holding it up; my eyes were very 
heavy, and the fatigue of my body very 
great ; yet when this dead calm fell I 
rallied like a man under an inspiriting 
draught. To be sure, it might end in a 
heavy disappointment; it might leave us 
rolling in sight of the island, and then the 
northerly wind might spring up again and 
blow us away ; but still, whilst the calm 
held there was a chance that the next 
breeze that came might enable us to fetch 
the island, and whilst the calm lasted and 
the island remained in view there was 
something for hope to feed on. 

I had got upon the rail of the bulwark 
and was looking along the sea, wondering 
where the island now lay, when I felt 
a hand upon my back, and the touch of 
it breaking in upon the profound sense of 
loneliness that at that moment possesse.d 
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me so startled me that I was as near as 
possible falling overboard. It was Nelly, 
of course, who had come on deck unheard 
by me. She had looked at the chronometer, 
and reproached me for not having kept my 
promise to call her in two hours. 

'* No matter, dear," I exclaimed, getting 
on to the deck ; *^ I should not be able to 
sleep were I to lie down. Do you notice 
that there is a dead calm? I am wild 
with impatience for daylight, to see if the 
island is in sight." 

^^We should have the dawn in about 
three quarters of an hour. Will." 

" Yes, and God grant it brings a stem- 
wind for the island with it." 

" I wish you would not fret and worry 
so much, Will," said she. ^'Do you know, 
your voice sounds so hollow and broken 
that I should hardly know it. I have 
already seen enough of the sea to under- 
stand that it is so full of chances a man 
ought never to give up hope." 

** Ay, Nelly, you do well to put a stopper 
on me. But it is the thoughts of the men 
we have left which bother me. And then 
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I have not your courage, nor your faith 
either. Perhaps I should have more of 
hoth had our experiences tried my nerves 
less.'' 

^* You have been tried, my own, too 
much — ^too much ! " she murmured with 
beautiful tenderness, laying her soft cheek 
against mine ; *' but the word end is not 
written yet. Here we are still alive, still 
preserved to one another, and the sun that 
is coming may bring us some happiness, 
Will. Why, an old sailor like you would 
not like to hear me boast to Phoebe that 
I was light-hearted when you were down- 
cast, and that the dangers of the sea scared 
you more than me." 

Her manner of saying this would have 
made me smile, I do believe, though I had 
known I was to be drowned the next 
minute ; and there was a little spice of 
wholesome truth in her words too. 

" Why, NeU," said I, '' I beUeve I am 
a bit of a cur after all." 

" No, not that. Will ; but you worry too 
much. You are too fond of foreboding. 
Come, lay your head on my shoulder and 
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sleep. I promise solemnly to awaken you 
at daybreak." 

"If it were earlier by an hour I would 
humour you, but it will be daylight soon^ 
and with the first streak of dawn I must be 
aloft with the glass." 

*^ Then, at all events, sit down," said she^ 
bringing a chair. "You move as if your 
limbs were made of lead." And then she 
brought me some brandy and water, and 
sat down alongside of me, nursing my 
hand, and talking to me with wonderful 
encouragement in her voice and words* 
Indeed, such was the art with which she 
cheered me ; her liveliness, her conversation^ 
her little laughs, were all so natural, that 
I never appreciated them as a pure effort 
of her noble and precious love until long 
afterwards, when I looked back and thought 
of her as she sat by my side, while the 
dew fell in showers out of the folds of the 
sails, and the tiller-chains clanked gently 
to the quiet movements of the Kttle brig. 
She seemed so full of hope, her lightness 
appeared so real, she spoke with such con- 
fidence of our safe return to England, and 
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SO distracted and amused my thoughts by 
picturing Phoebe's and the councillor's faces 
when she should tell them the story of 
our voyage — I say she acted her paxt ta 
such perfection, that my spirits rose through 
sheer sympathy with her hopes and bright 
humorous fancies, and several times I 
caught myself laughing and agreeing with 
her that all would be well, and that our 
trials would make a fine tale for our friends 
to marvel over. 

Whilst we thus sat talking, the dawn 
broke over the sea on the port quarter* 
I sprang from, my chair and gazed earnestly 
at the faint ashen light. 

"Yonder should be the east, Nell," I 
cried ; " and unless the breeze that drove 
us from the island veered during the 
night, our shipmates should be there ! '* 
and I pointed towards the dark sea on the 
starboard beam. 

If my surmise were correct, then the 
brig had slewed right round, and her head 
was pointing in the exactly opposite 
direction to that in which we had hove 
her to. I took the glass and went inta 
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the maintop in readiness to scan the horizon 
when the dawn brightened. 

The daylight grew slowly ; the sea below 
it turned grey and the stars sickened, 
though they glowed brightly in the west, 
where the shadow of night lay so dense 
that methought no light could ever pierce 
it. Presently the horizon became a dark 
xmcertain outline in the north-west, and I 
pointed my glass ; but I had to bridle my 
impatience. Soon came the ^ink herald 
of the rising sun, but it was not until the 
upper limb of the glorious orb threw a long, 
rosy, sparkling beam across, the sea that 
the water-hne grew a clear circle against 
the faint blue sky; and then I saw the 
island, looking no bigger than a ship's boat, • 
down in the quarter where I had expected 
to find it. It was fully ten miles ofif, but 
still it was the island, and I shouted to 
Nelly that ''there it was! there it was!" 
pointing as I called to her, though it was 
not to be seen from the deck. 

"Yes, it is there, indeed," said I to her 
when I came down; '' and in this clear air 
I should be able to see it from the masthead 
were it five miles further ofif." 
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I looked carefully around, but there was 
not the least sign of any breeze ; the sky 
was entirely cloudless, and of a most lovely 
brilliant blue, and the sea was as unblurred 
as a looking-glass ; and the reflection of the 
sun in the water was so polished and un- 
disturbed, that my eyes filled with water as 
they passed over it, as though it had been 
the sun itself that dazzled me. I had little 
fear, however, that this calm would last 
very long ; we had met with so many hurri- 
canes in these seas that my misgivings 
were all' the other way; all that I could 
earnestly hope for was that, should a breeze 
come, it would blow us toward the island, 
and that the weather would remain clear 
enough for me to keep the land in view. 

Whilst Nelly went into the galley to 
light the fire and get us some breakfast, I 
walked forward, and hauled upon the jib- 
halliards until I had got the sail as high as 
my weight would raise it; I then clapped 
the watch-tackle on, and by this means 
hoisted it a good bit higher; and having 
done what I could I belayed, and applied 
myself to sheet home the topsails : for you 
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will remember that on the previous night 
I had let go everything and clewed up after 
a manner, so that the canvas hung in folds 
from the yards ; therefore, if I waited for 
a breeze and one should come, it might be 
gone again before I could get sail upon the 
brig. The topsail sheets, being chain, 
rattled themselves very easily home, yard- 
arming themselves by their own weight. I 
also hoisted the main-staysail by means of 
the jigger, and then calling Nelly I clapped 
the jigger on to the fore-topsail halliards, 
and took the hauling part to the capstan, 
and after innumerable pauses in order to 
shift the jigger, I managed to masthead the 
yard. I am particular in stating this, as 
several persons have doubted my capacity 
of making sail upon that brig single-handed. 

There now remained the main-topsail 
yard to hoist, but Nelly begged me to have 
some breakfast first, and as there was not 
so much as a shadow upon the sea, I con- 
sented to knock off work for awhile, and eat 
our breakfast on deck. 

The tea refreshed us both very much, and 
we made a fairly good meal, though my 
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anxiety was so great that I was incessantly 
putting down my plate to stand and look 
around to see if any wind was coming. 

When I had breakfasted I took the glass 
into the maintop to have another look at 
the island, and found it just in the same 
quarter where I had first sighted it, namely, 
dead on the starboard beam, proving that 
the brig had not shifted a point since day- 
break. There was a little swell, x but not 
much; what there was came from the 
• south-east, so it was neither favourable nor 
adverse. How the tide was, if there was 
any tide, I could not imagine. It com- 
forted me to think that the men would be 
able to see the brig now that we had got 
the fore-topsail hoisted. They would be 
sure to know that the sail they saw was the 
brig and no other, for I might reckon the 
first thing they must search the sea for 
when the day broke would be the brig, and 
they would be sailors enough to guess that 
our drift during the darkness would corre- 
spond with the distance at which our sails 
were shining. So, whilst we remained in 
sight, their despair would not be acute. 
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though I dreaded the effects of the sun 
upon their thirst. 

My next job was to get the main-topsail 
hoisted, and this I accompKshed by the 
method I have abready explained; but the 
yard being heavy, I could not hoist it 
another inch when the bolt-ropes were still 
slack. Yet here was a surface of sail that 
must impel the brig should any wind come, 
and nothing now remained but to sit down 
and wait for the wind. 

We had our boat astern in the water, and - 
I remember as I looked at it calculating 
how long it would take me to scuU to the 
island; and I thought if this calm could 
be counted on to last until sunset it could 
be done ; for I reckoned it would take me 
about six hours to fetch the island, and we 
could row the boat back in two hours and a 
half, making eight and a half hours during 
which I should be away from the brig. 

I spoke to Nelly about this, but in the 
same breath I pointed out its madness ; for 
if I went she should go too, as I would not 
leave her alone in the vessel, and when we 
were gone, then, if a breeze should spring 
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Tip, the brig would drift away and we should 
be in a frightful plight indeed, and the men 
worse ofif than they were now ; for now they 
might hope we should rescue them, but if 
we lost the brig they must perish certainly, 
and we with them. 

In talking and planning and hoping and 
gazing earnestly about us, two hours passed 
away. It was hard upon ten o'clock, and 
I had stepped into the cabin to compare my 
watch with the chronometer, when Nelly 
called out to me sharply and eagerly. I 
came running out to her, and found her 
standing upon a chair, holding to the rail of 
the deck-house with one hand, and pointing 
over the port quarter to the sea. 

** Look, WiU," cried she ; " is not that 
dark shadow out there wind ? " 

I sprang on to the deck-house, and saw 
the water of a violet colour to the right of 
the great silver cone of light that the 
flaming sun cast in the sea. There were no 
clouds to make such a shadow, but as it 
was a long way off, and might be a current 
or some local disturbance for all I could tell, 
I stood watching it until the approach of 
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the dark line assured me that it was 
wind. 

As nearly as I might judge from the 
position of the sun the breeze was coming 
from the eastwards, about E.S.E. I ran up 
into the top again to make sure of the 
bearings of the island, and observed that, 
if this breeze was coming up true, it would 
give us a beam wiad to the island. This 
was a glorious piece of good fortune. I 
came down, keeping the bearings of the 
land in my mind by reference to the wind ; 
and in about ten minutes after Nelly had 
called me the breeze was blowing gently 
around us, and the sails of the brig hfting. 

I placed Nelly at the wheel, requiring her 
to keep it over until I called to her to steady 
it. The breeze had struck us with our head 
at south-west, but the moment the brig had 
way, she answered her helm like a fish, and 
as she brought the wind on her starboard 
beam, I let go the weather braces, and (the 
wind helping the yards) I managed, single- 
handed, to trim them very fairly. I then 
called out to Nelly to steady the helm. She 
perfectly understood the order, and revolved 
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the spokes so as to bring the tiller amid- 
ships; and, that we might make the most 
of this godsend of air — ^for we were now 
heading straight for the island — I took the 
foretack to the winch and hauled aft the 
sheet. 

I was breathless with my exertions, and, 
I may say, fired with a transport of eager- 
ness ; for my impatience to gain the island 
and rescue the men urged and heated me 
like a fever. Besides, I could not know 
that this breeze would last, for it had no 
more strength than the one that had blown 
the night before, and hence I was in a kind 
of rage to draw near enough to the island 
to admit of my sculling the boat ashore, 
should the breeze fail. 

I stood some moments catching my 
breath and looking over the stem at the 
boat, that wobbled and splashed prettily as 
she was towed. 

"I shall go aloft forward, Nelly," I said, 
**in order to keep the island in sight and 
direct you how to steer. I will come down 
the moment the rocks are visible from the 
deck." 
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I was very tired, yet fall of hope ; for the 
little brig was slipping over the water like 
a witch, giving splendid earnest of her sailing 
qualities when her canvas should be properly 
set and more of it exposed ; and, clambering 
on to the starboard bulwark just abaft the 
fore-rigging, I was in the act of grasping 
one of the jury-stays in order to swing 
myself into the shrouds, when my foot 
hooked itseK under the rail. The impulse 
I had given myself threw my body awry^ 
and I fell backwards and with a mighty 
splash overboard. 

There is no kind of accident that flashes 
stranger thoughts into a man's mind than 
faUing overboard into the sea — I mean for 
the moment, and while he is under water. 
I very well remember being quite conscious 
of what had happened, and yet thinking it 
was a dream; that there was no reality 
in the drench and chill of the water whUst 
I was under it. I felt no fear nor wonder. 
A thousand thoughts swept through my 
brain during the few seconds the water was 
over my head; but the instant I reached 
the surface and breathed I saw my position, 
and gave myseK up for lost. 
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I was a tolerable swimmer, and that was 
all. Yet now I not only had my clothes on, 
but I was weary too, and the despair in me 
was so great — I was so sure my time had 
come — that it was a toss-up whether my 
instincts would set me swimming or whether 
my despair would make me throw up my 
hands and go. Happily, I had fallen on 
the broad of my back, or nearly so, and 
therefore had not sunk deep nor lost much 
breath, and the height from which I had 
tumbled not being more than eight feet, 
the faU had not hurt me. 

About fifteen seconds elapsed from the 
moment of my fall to the moment of my 
emerging' above the water. I closed my 
eyes to strain the salt out of them, and saw 
the brig sliding fast away from me ; and then^ 
as I have said, it was a toss-up whether 
I should sink or swim, for the desperate 
nature of my peril rushed into nty brain 
with such speed that a painting of it could 
not have set every fact before me more 
suddenly and fully. I saw the brig going 
away fast. I believed that Nelly would be 
helpless, and I felt that my end had come 
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indeed. It was a moment of terrible agony. 
It was cruelly hard to perish in the very 
sight of my sweetheart, and to leave her 
utterly alone in the brig. I thought to 
myseK, ^^If God would only let me rescue 
the men, so that they might work the brig 
for her, I would be content to drop dead; " 
but to die like a rat in the water, and to 
leave her to the mercy of the sea in a vessel 
that she could not control, was a thought 
dreadful enough to break my heart, as I lay 
in the water swimming, and to kill me in 
that way before the water had time to 
strangle me. 

The vessel had not gone a hundred yards, 
though she looked to me to be a mile off, 
vrhen I saw Nelly jump on to the taffrail, and 
a plank glanced from her hand and dropped 
into the sea. The swell heaving me aloffc 
at that time, I could very easily see that 
the plaifk was -a portion of one of the pines 
which we had sawn in pieces on the previous 
night for the bonfire on the island, and that 
it would be abundantly big enough to sustain 
my weight, could I reach it. Collecting all 
my strength and rallying all my spirits for 
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the effort, I struck out, swimming very 
steadily, and resolute to make no haste, lest 
I should weary myseK ; and, after swimming 
about twenty yards, I turned on my back 
and floated a little while, and then struck 
out afresh, the swell, as it threw me up, 
enabling me to keep the plank in view. 

m 

But the longer I swam the greater grew 
the agony of the effort, for my clothes so 
weighed me down that I had the utmost 
difficulty to keep my mouth clear, and to 
accomplish this I had to strike the water 
downwards, a motion that made my progress 
very slow. 

After turning a second time on my back, 
I found that it required as much movement 
with my arms to keep me in that posture, 
owing to the dead weight of my clothes, 
as it did when I breasted the water. The 
whole distance was not above a hundred 
yards, yet had it been a mile it could not 
have seemed more interminable nor the 
plank slower in coming at. When I was 
within thirty feet of it my strength began 
to fail me so fast that again I cried to 
myself that my time was come, that I had 
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better drown and make an end of this 
piteous struggle; but catcliing sight of 
Nelly waving her arms as she stood on the 
taffrail of the receding brig, I flung my 
whole fury into a last attempt, and with a 
mighty splashing of my hands and shooting 
of my feet, I came up to the plank, and 
flung my arms around it, so spent that 
nothing now saved me but the drowning 
tenacity of the grip I took of the plank. 

Having recovered myself somewhat, I 
got the end of the plank under my breast. 
It was a stout piece of timber, about two 
and a half inches thick, and a foot wide, 
and about twelve feet long. More than the 
ordinary strength of Nelly must have gone 
to the throwing of it overboard; but the 
passion of love and despair has made women 
stronger than men, as can be proved by 
numerous instances. 

Having slewed the plank, by working 
my left leg and hand, so as to enable me to 
see in the direction of the brig without 
shifting the posture of my body, I observed, 
what I had not before noticed, owing to the 
concentration of my attention on the plank, 
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that Nelly had let go the boat's painter, 
and that *the boat was adrift about two 
hundred yards ahead of me. Thanking God 
for my sweetheart's marvellous presence 
of mind, I immediately appHed myself to 
the task of reaching the boat. With great 
caution I managed to head the plank for 
the boat, and then fell to rowing with my 
hands as though they had been a pair of 
sculls. This was easy work, and I made 
good progress. The breeze gave the boat 
a sKght drift, but nothing to speak of ; yet 
it kept me working with desperation, for 
the further the boat drifted to leeward, the 
harder would be the job to scull her to 
windward. So by this time,' it will be seen 
I had my wits about me ; though, after all, I 
was calculating without my host, for had 
I raised my head, which I never thought of 
doing, being so intent upon reaching the 
boat, I should have seen that the brig was 
still heading away from me. 

By dint of thrusting the plank along the 
water with my hands I reached the boat, 
but I was so utterly exhausted I could not 
stand, and tumbled into the bottom of the 
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boat like an empty bag; and there I lay^ 
panting and panting, and trembling all over. 
However, thinking presently of the brig, 
and what was to become of Nelly, and of me 
too, if I did not catch the vessel, I got up 
and stood on one of the thwarts. 

The brig was about two-thirds of a mile 
distant, and that she was not further off I 
attributed to her having come up into the 
wind when Nelly had left the wheel, 
although she was full now and increasing 
her distance. The form of Nelly was quite 
distinct, standing on the quarter holding 
on to the vang; indeed, the air was so 
marvellously transparent, and every detail 
of the vessel was so sharp, it was like look- 
ing at her through a telescope. It was 
impossible, however, to throw my voice so 
far, even had my weariness left me any 
pipe to sound withal; yet it was plain that 
Nelly did not know what to do, and taking 
my chance of her seeing and understanding 
my gestures, I several times waved my hand 
from left to right to signify to her to put 
the wheel that way. She left her place and 
I lost sight of her, and I believed that she 
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had gone to the wheel ; when, keeping my 
eyes fixed on the vessel, I saw Nelly once 
more on the quarter, but in an attitude that 
persuaded me she was looking at me through 
the glass. On this I gesticulated as before, 
acting the part of a man at the wheel, and 
using my arms so as to imitate the motion 
of turning the spokes. She again disap- 
peared, and in a few moments the brig came 
up in the wind and lay all aback. 

The oars in the boat were long and heavy, 
and I could not manage a pair of them ; so 
I threw one over the stern and began to 
scull, keeping the boat's head to leeward of 
the brig to meet her drift. The sun was 
terribly hot, and in spite of my soaking 
clothes, the heat seemed to scorch up my 
skin. The sense of the narrowness of my 
escape was now working upon me like a 
spell ; my mind was quite numbed ; my 
actions were wholly mechanical. Yet I be- 
lieve this very condition helped to my safety 
by deadening me to any feeling of fatigue. 
My arms moved to and fro as I sculled the 
boat, and I worked like a clock-work figure, 
with almost as little sensibility. 

VOL. III. p 
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Happily I had not the wind to contend 
with, for I was running along the side of it, 
so to speak, in order to meet the brig that 
was blowing slowly athwart my path. The 
salt water had got into my throat and bred 
an intolerable thirst ; my eyes smarted pain- 
fully, and the fierce sun pouring down on 
my face and drying up the wet on my 
cheeks made them feel as though they were 
cracked and full of sores. I sometimes 
wondered, as I went on working the oar to 
and fro, whether my strength would not 
leave me all on a sudden, and what would 
follow if that were to happen; and there 
arose before me the picture of my lying 
senseless in the bottom of the boat, and the 
brig drifting slowly away with Nelly help- 
less and frantic aboard, and then my coming 
to and rising with difficulty and looking 
around and finding myself alone in the boat 
on the great sea. Yet, strangely enough, 
these thoughts did not then produce the 
impression that they now do upon me. 
I am not conscious that they nerved me 
to any greater efforts. Such was my mood 
at that time that had I fallen overboard 
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I should not have made the least struggle 
to save myself; so that had it not been 
for the mechanical instruct of preservation, 
or I should prefer to say, had it not been 
for the automatic movements of my arms, 
in which my intelligence bore not the 
slightest part that I can remember, I verily 
beUeve I should have sat me down in the 
bottom of the boat, and in that posture 
have fallen foolish and perished. 

I brightened up a little, however, as I 
drew near the brig, and the figure, gestures, 
and the face, though not the features, of 
Nelly being perfectly distinct, something in 
the passionate manner in which she clasped 
her hands, and then in the piteous eagerness 
with which she beckoned me onwards, broke 
like a sunbeam through the cloud that filled 
and stupefied my brain. I felt the pathos 
of our trials, our long and bitter struggle 
with the sea; the thought of the men on 
the island smote me ; I reflected how near 
I had been to death — how the very icy 
hand of death had been at my throat, and 
had been torn from me by a woman's love 
and courage. I say, all these fancies rushed 
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into my mind, and the scalding tears filled 
my eyes. 

But it was a happy visitation of weakness ; 
it seemed to give me back my mind again. 
I looked at the brig with a new intelligence, 
and calling cheerily upon myself as I would 
have called to a companion to work with a 
will, I sculled with all my might, and at last 
ran the head of the boat against the side of 
the brig. At the moment the boat struck 
the brig Nelly let fall a coil of rope into her, 
to which I bent on the end of the painter, 
and catching hold of the laniards of the 
main rigging, I drew myself over the bul- 
warks and literally rolled inboards upon the 
deck. 

Nelly's delight at having me again was 
one of the strangest, most moving sights 
that a lover's eyes had ever beheld in his 
sweetheart. She threw herself down on the 
deck and lifted my head on to her lap, and 
laughed, and wept, and kissed me, and wept 
again and again, passing her fingers through 
my hair to dry it, and talking to me in the 
most passionate, extravagant terms of en- 
dearment ; but would not let me speak, 
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closing my lips with her fingers if I offered 
to open them, and forcing me to rest whilst 
I listened to her transports, her prayers of 
gratitude over my deliverance, to her crying 
that she had me again, she had me again, 
and to her sobs, which broke away into hys- 
teric laughter. When she saw I had my 
breath she rose and helped me on to my 
feet and took me to the cabin, where she 
got me some brandy and prepared me a 
change of clothes in the maters berth, so 
that half an hour after I had reached the 
brig I was in dry clothes, invigorated by 
the brandy, well rested, and fit to apply 
myself to the work I had in hand before I 
interrupted it by falling overboard. 

It was indeed time that I should give 
over thinking of nayself. The breeze was 
as lively as I could wish it, and not too 
strong, but every minute the brig was driving 
further to leeward, so that if I was not 
sharp, instead of the bearings of the island 
making the breeze a beam one, I should 
bring it so far ahead as to prevent me from 
fetching the island by one board. 

I went on deck, not very actively, as you 
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may believe, and finding the brig had stern- 
way I put the hehn hard a-port. I then 
let go the starboard main-braces, flattened 
in the jib-sheet, and taking the port fore- 
braces to the winch got a drag upon them. 
In a few moments the brig filled forward 
and her head, fell off. I then shifted the 
helm, and with Nelly's help braced up the 
mainyards, and then very cautiously, and 
in spite of Nelly's entreaties not to venture 
it, though it was an imperative necessity, 
I climbed up the main rigging, and when 
I was just under the top I saw the island 
bearing about a point on the lee bow. 

I came down the rigging as cautiously as 
I had gone up it, and having taken the 
boat's painter aft so that she might tow 
clear astern, I turned to Nelly, who stood 
at the wheel. Her eyes were full of tears 
and her lips quivering, though she was 
biting them to restrain her emotion. Fear- 
ing the reaction from the terrible shock she 
had received, I kissed and soothed her, 
and bade her consider that my falling over- 
board was an adventure that constantly 
befell sailors, and I was doing my best to 
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make light of the accident, and protesting, 
that I should be the better for my bath, 
when the sense of her devotion, her sur- 
prising courage, her presence of mind, the 
intelligence with which she had obeyed my 
signal to revolve the wheel, her judgment 
in throwing the plank overboard, and Ube- 
rating the boat, burst upon me with the 
force of a revelation. I was struck dumb ; 
I could only look at her without speaking, 
until a passion of gratitude and love fired 
me, and I kissed and fondled her, and every 
bit acted as extravagantly as she had when 
I tumbled on board over the side. 

" Nelly," 1 said, when I had calmed my- 
seKdown, **let me tell you that the most 
experienced sailor could not have done more 
than you did. Although I know you are 
as brave as a Hon, I never should have 
dreamt you had such extraordinary presence 
of mind." 

^* And yet I should not have thought of 
stopping the brig if you had not signalled 
to me. Will. Indeed, I have not so much 
presence of mind as you fancy ; for after I 
had let the boat go, I felt stupefied, and I 
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Should have gone on sailing away from you 
to this moment had you not beckoned." 

But then how was it possible that this girl, 
who had never been on a ship before she 
boarded the Waldershare, should know how 
to stop the progress of a vessel by a move- 
ment of the helm ? I told her that the 
mere fact of her having watched my gestures 
through the glass proved that she was not 
so stupefied as she behoved, and I asked her 
if the piank she had flung overboard was 
not very heavy?" 

^^I don't remember," she answered, 
smiling; **but I felt myseK strong enough 
to throw a bigger plank than that into the 
sea." And here she described her feelings 
when she saw me fall and heard the splash 
of my body — ^how for a moment all her senses 
left her, then how she reasoned that if a 
plank were thrown to me I should be able 
to support myseK, and how she rushed from 
the wheel and seized the first she saw, and 
carried it aft as though it were a book, and 
let it fall. She told me that her first idea 
had been to get into the boat, but that she 
saw, if she brought it alongside and got into 
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it, she would not be able to cast it adrift ; so 
she resolved to let it go, making sure that, 
if I could reach the plank, I should be able 
to reach the boat. 

^* Happy for me, Nell," said I, *^ that you 
did not go into hysterics, or faint away, as 
some young ladies might have done, who in 
a drawing-room would think themselves 
very fine women." 

**Then they must mind and not have 
sailors for sweethearts," she answered. 

Meanwhile the brig, with just a little 
slope in her spars, was slipping along the 
water as fast as a man could run. I let 
Nelly steer in order that I might rest my- 
seK, as it was impossible for me to know 
what hard work lay before me yet, and I 
had not yet reaped any particular benefit 
from the shock of the fall overboard and 
the struggle in the water. So I made a 
piUow of a coil of rope under the shelter 
of the bulwark, and stretched my limbs 
along the deck, talking to Nelly and keeping 
my eye on the shadow of the mast upon the 
main-topsail; for that was as good as a 
compass, and enabled me to see that Nelly 
kept the brig's head straight. 
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The breeze made a pleasant sound over- 
head, and the splashing of the boat astern 
was wonderfully refreshing and soothing. 
Now and again as I looked at Nelly and 
thought of my escape, a shudder passed 
through me ; but whether the accident was 
too recent to give my mind time to digest 
the significance of it, or whether I had 
expended all my immediate stock of emotion 
whilst I was overboard, or whether — and 
this is very likely — ^the sailor's careless in- 
difference was triumphing as an old instinct 
now that I was safe, and the thing had 
happened and I was none the worse for 
the capsizal, my narrow escape did not 
then, nor afterwards, engage much of my 
attention except so far as it had reference 
to the part Nelly had played in it. 

She was still very pale, but had regained 
her firmness, and stood at the wheel look- 
ing aloft, like a real sailor, to see that the 
sails were drawing, with eyes whose soft 
brilliance her tears had purified rather than 
dimmed. She wore the large straw hat 
we had found in the cabin, and her face 
was in shadow; her delicate, clear-cut pro- 
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file stood like a medallion upon the deep 
blue of the Pacific sky beyond, and her 
holding the spokes of the wheel threw her 
lovely figure into an attitude the most 
becoming to its delicate sweeps and curves. 

From time to time I got up and went 
aloft to see that we were heading true for 
the island, and every time I looked I could 
view it from a lower elevation; until, a 
little before one, Nelly made the rocks out 
from the deck, and then they were not more 
than four or five miles distant. 

The breeze had freshened and drawn a 
trifle to the southward ; every wave had its 
head of frofch ; the whole ocean was as blue 
as the sky, and amazingly brilliant with the 
play of the waters. The little brig was 
walking bravely, throwing out a snow-white 
line from either bow, and the boat astern 
yerked and splashed and made as much 
fass as though she were towing twenty 
miles an hour. 

I now got up from the deck for good, and 
posting myself on the top of the deck- 
cabin, examined the island carefully with the 
glass. However, at that distance it would 
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not be possible to perceive, or at least to 
distinguish, so small an object as a human 
figure, and so I put the glass down, and 
going aft, lay hold of the boat's painter 
and dragged her alongside, and placed some 
water, brandy, and biscuits in her, and let 
her drop astern again. The next thing I 
did was to take the wheel from Nelly, 
asking her in the mean time to get some 
dinner for us; and I then luffed the brig, 
which the southing of the wind enabled 
me to do, until I had got the island a good 
three and a half points on the lee bow, my 
intention being to wear the vessel when we 
were near the island, and heave her to on 
the port tack. 

It did not take me five minutes to make 
the meal I wanted, and then surrendering 
the helm to Nelly, I took the glass on to 
the top of the deck-house and again ex- 
amined the island. By this time it was 
not more than two miles distant, and the 
first object my eye encountered when I 
levelled the glass was the figure of a man 
standing upon the extremity of the arm 
of reef. I shouted to Nelly that I could 
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see one of the men, keeping my eye at the 
glass whilst I called ; but I could only see 
one man, though I narrowly and intently 
scrutinized every visible part of the island. 
This I thought strange, for surely both 
would be together to watch the brig coming 
to them; yet I could only see one, and 
nothing resembling a human figure was 
visible anywhere else. 

However, we were approaching the island 
so rapidly that I had no longer any time to 
give to the glass. I went to the helm, and 
when the island was close enough to enable 
me to see that the man who stood on the 
reef was Matthews, I put the wheel hard 
over: the little brig, having good way on 
her, ran round like a top. 

"Keep the wheel at this!" I cried to 
Nelly ; and running forward, I let go the jib- 
sheet and hauled round the foreyards. By 
leaving the main-braces all fast, the main- 
topsail lay aback, and in this way the brig's 
progress was checked, and the little vessel 
lay hove to. 

I sprang aft and secured the wheel by a 
turn of a rope's end. 
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" Now, Nelly," I exclaimed, as I dragged 
the boat alongside, "I am going to leave 
you alone for a few minutes. There is not 
the least risk of the brig blowing away. 
Do not touch the wheel," And so saying I 
slipped into the boat and sculled as fast as 
I could ply the oar to the reef on which 
Matthews stood. In his eagerness to meet 
the brig, so to speak, the poor fellow had 
come to the very extremity of the reef, and 
stood with the water flowing over his feet. 
I was terribly dismayed to observe no signs 
of Johnson. As I drew near I sculled 
very cautiously, keeping my face towards 
Matthews, and never while I live shall I 
forget his gesticulations as I approached; 
he flung his arms about and jerked his legs, 
as though it gave him pain to stand; he 
cried out to me, but owing to the noise made 
by the oar and the huskiness of his voice, I 
could not distinguish what he said even 
when I was quite near him. His face had 
a dreadfully haggard look, and his aspect 
was so wild that nothing more piteous could 
be imagined. 

I brought the boat close to the point of 
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reef, and then quitted the oar to look over 
the side in order to see what water I had ; 
but the poor fellow's impatience was so 
great that he could not wait for me to give 
the boat another sheer. He splashed down 
the reef and caught hold of the gunwale of 
the boat when the water was as high as his 
armpits, and I had to bend over and with all 
my strength drag him in. 

The moment he was in I gave the boat 
a shove to keep her clear of the reef, for 
there was a little swell, and I feared that 
she might be stove ; I then poured some 
brandy and water into a pannikin and 
handed it to Matthews, who swallowed it 
with terrible greediness. The draught acted 
like magic ; he clasped me round the neck, 
invoking a hundred blessings on me, and 
cried and sobbed like a child, exclaiming, 
*' Oh, my God ! what a time I have passed ! 
Oh, Mr. Lee ! I never expected to see the 
brig again ! I thought I was a dead man 1 " 
I handed him a biscuit, and he ate it with 
shocking avidity, biting as though he would 
chew up his tongue. There was a wound 
upon his temple, extending down the side 
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of his right eye, that appeared to have bled 
freely. The blood had stopped flowing, but 
had thickened into a black paste, and this, 
with the ravenous manner in which he ate, 
whilst the arteries worked in his forehead 
like the pulse in a consumptive wrist, and 
his haggard face and streaming hair and 
wild, open eyes, made him such an object 
as nothing but my compassion prevented me 
from recoiling from. 

^^ Where is Johnson ? " I asked. 

"Dead," he answered. "D'ye see this, 
Mr. Lee ? " said he, pointing to the wound 
on his forehead. " He went mad last night, 
and fought me near half an hour, and at 
last he broke away and jumped over yon 
rock. I could not save him — ^I thought he 
had done for m«." 

I mastered the horror his words inspired 
in me, and said, " Are the compasses at 
hand ? Let us fetch them : we must not let 
the brig lie there drifting." 

" They're up the creek : I'll show 'em you, 
sir," he exclaimed; on which I "threw the 
oar over the stem and began to scull the 
boat. He begged for more water, and I 
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bade him help himself, but to drink cau- 
tiously; and he then ate another biscuit, 
and proceeded, in a wild sort of way, to tell 
me how it came about that they were unable 
to join the brig. 

It appeared that, acting on my advice to 
row up the creek, they put their whole 
strength into the oars and pulled without 
looking where they were going, being 
anxious to despatch their errand and get 
finally clear of the island. All went well 
until they were half-way up the creek, when 
Johnson, who pulled the port oar, having 
a heavier hand than his mate, got the boat's 
head round a little, and another strong 
sweep of the two oars drove the boat 
grating and scraping over a flattish rock 
that lay close against the shore. 

The boat's head touched the shore and 
her stem hung on the rock. Neither of 
the men believed that anything was wrong. 
Thinking the boat fast, and safe to be left, 
and that they should not be a minute gone, 
they both ran up the rocks to look for the 
compasses, imagining that two would find 
them faster than one. They found and 
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brought them down to the boat. Johnson 
got into the boat to receive the compasses 
from Matthews^ who remained ashore. He 
was no sooner in than he called out that 
a couple of planks had been ripped out of 
her. Matthews put down the compasses 
and told Johnson to get on to the rock, and 
shove the boat off to see if she would float ; 
but no sooner was she in deep water than 
she filled up to the gunwales. On this 
they left the boat and ran as hard as they 
could down to the reef in order to hail me 
to come for them in the other boat; but 
the brig's drift was so great, and the time 
they took in getting over the sharp, rugged 

m 

rocks so long, that when at last they 
arrived at the reef they could just see the 
brig looming like a shadow and apparently 
a long way to leeward. 

He had reached this part of his story 
when he broke off short and raised a cry, 
pointiag to the water on the port side of 
the boat. I looked, and in the transparent 
water just under the aftermost portion of 
the western rock I beheld the figure of 
Johnson. It was impossible to tell how 
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deep lie lay, for the white bottom of the 
creek appeared close to the surface, though 
in reality it was several fathoms deep; 
but the water covered him, and yet was 
so bright and clear that every detail of 
the corpse was as brilliantly defined as 
though we examined it under a concave 
glass. There was not a movement, unless 
it were the tide, the equable flow of which 
was unnoticeable, to ruflBle the perfect 
serenity of the medium through which 
we surveyed the body of our poor drowned 
shipmate. He lay with his hair floating 
out and his hands dropping somewhat 
under him, the corpse inclined slightly to 
the left side ; and if ever death merited the 
name of sleep's brother it was in the placid, 
reposeful posture of this body. And, 
strangely enough, not a stone's throw 
higher up the creek was the boat, with 
the water sparkling over it ; both the body 
and the boat had gone down with the tide, 
and were now coming up with the tide. 

I withdrew my eyes from the sorrowful 
sight, and catching the sheen of the brass 
compasses, as they stood about a hundred 
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yards along the creek close down by the 
water's edge, I sculled the boat alongside 
the shore, carefully looking out for the rock 
that had stove in the other boat. Having 
obtained the compasses, I asked Matthews 
if he felt able to take an oar. He answered 
yes; so we sat down, threw the oars into 
the thole-pins, and began to row. To tell 
the truth, I had had so much sculling that 
day that my arms ached with the job, and 
I wanted a little variety. Moreover, I was 
extremely anxious to regain the brig, for 
rowing, compared with sculUng, is as four, 
to one in the matter of speed. 

I glanced at the shore as we went along, 
thinking of our sojourn in that creek, of 
the desperate hurricane that blew whilst 
we lay there, and of the death of the 
boatswain; and whilst I was thinking of 
Johnson we passed his body, and a most 
miserable fit of melancholy seized me. Of 
our little company of five, two were dead ; 
there were but two men now to work the 
brig : were the lives of the three survivors 
to be spared ? I thought of my own narrow 
escape, and looked at the figure of the poor 
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Bailor in front of me toiling at his oar, and 
my head rang again with the wild ex- 
clamation he had uttered when he was 
in the boat, ^^ Oh, my God ! what a time I 
have passed!" Surely our cup had been 
poured full enough, and God would now 
grant us the security our torn and tired 
hearts were crying for. 

I had not been gone above a quarter of 
an hour from the brig; yet, when we had 
rounded the mouth of the creek and had the 
vessel in view, I found that she had drifted 
at least a quarter of a mile. I saw Nelly's 
head over the bulwarks watching for me, 
and I called to Matthews to give way ; but 
his strength was so impaired that I had to 
row lightly so as not to pull the boat's head 
round against him. When we reached the 
brig, I was obliged to help him over the 
side : his condition, indeed, resembled mine 
when I had got aboard after my ducking. 
I handed the compasses to Nelly, and made 
fast the boat's painter astern, intending to 
hoist her when Matthews had got back his 
strength. 

Nelly said to me quickly, " Where is 
Johnson? " 
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''Dead!" I answered, just as Matthews 
had replied to that question from me. 

'' Oh, Will ! " she cried, raising her hands : 
hut she said no more at that time. 

I asked her to take Matthews into the cahiu 
and attend to his wound, and also to furnish 
him with more food; "for," said I, ''now 
that Johnson is gone this man's strength is 
douhly precious to us." She immediately 
went to where he was standing near the 
gangway, and taking his hand with an air 
of great tenderness led him into the cabin. 
I noticed the grateful look he fixed upon 
her as she approached him, and the flush 
of surprised pleasure that overspread his 
haggard face when she took his hand. 

My first act was to replace the compass 
in the binnacle, and I then saw that the 
wind was E. by S., so that I had not been 
far out in my guessing. The sight of the 
compass again in its old place was almost 
as cheering to me as a ship bearing down 
to us would have been. No one could 
imagine what it was to look into the binnacle 
and find no compass there, and to know 
that there was no compass in the vessel. 
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There was notliing more, then, to detain 
ns now at the island. It was the burial- 
mound of the seamen towards whom my 
heart yearned, as I looked at the naked 
rocks, which shone in places like steel, with 
a sorrow greater than it seems possible that 
two such men should excite in one who was 
not of their class. How priceless their 
companionship would have been to me now 
that we were about to start on a fresh 
voyage I cannot express ; but it was other- 
wise ordained. 

Before swinging the yards I went into 
the cabin to fetch the chart, being anxious 
to determine my course as accurately as I 
could. Matthews had shifted his wet 
clothes, and I found Nelly bathing his 
wound in some warm water which she had 
probably obtained from the galley whilst I 
was adjusting the compass. I did not stop 
to ask any questions, but fetched the chart 
and brought it on deck. 

On taking the bearings of Valparaiso from 
the point on the chart on which I had laid 
dawn the position of the island by conjec- 
ture, I found that Juan Fernandez bore 
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dae east from these rocks, distant about 
eleven hundred miles. As the wind blew 
dead on end (though, to be sure, it might 
shift in an hour, for there was not much of 
it), it could not concern me to immediately 
debate whether I should endeavour to fetch 
that island, or steer the best course I could 
come at by dead reckoniDg for Valparaiso. 

However, I will say here that I had no 
hope of obtaining the help I wanted should 
I succeed in making Juan Fernandez; for 
though I had never been on the island, nor 
knew more of it than what I had learnt from 
the gossip of a whaling skipper who had put 
in there for water, I was aware that it 
belonged to Chili, and was a penal settle- 
ment, full of the wcrst rascals of a popula- 
tion of cut-throats, and that, as these con- 
victs were very poorly watched by a few 
ragged and half-starved soldiers, it some- 
times happened that during the night a 
batch of ruffians would steal aboard one of 
the vessels which put in for water or news, 
murder the crew, and run off to sea. 

Nor, supposing I was willing to risb a 
danger of this kind, was 1 likely to find any 
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men on the island to ship as hands. But, 
as I have said, the wind was dead on end 
at this time, and what I had to consider 
was, not whether I should attempt to fetch 
Juan Fernandez, but which was the best 
tack to lay the brig on : whether I should 
work to leeward on the starboard tack in 
the hope of coming upon the south-east 
trades, which would enable me to close with 
the South American coast, and give me a 
choice of ports to the north of Huasco, or 
make a board to the southward and work 
resolutely for Valparaiso. 

I hung over the chart thinking and think- 
ing, nor was my deliberation of a kind that 
either Nelly or Matthews could help me in. 
However, all my prejudices lay in favour 
of Valparaiso, chiefly because from that port 
I should be able to take ship with Nelly 
to England, and likewise because the cargo 
of the brig was consigned to Valparaiso, 
and I should be able to make quick work 
of the salvage business. 

I therefore resolved upon Valparaiso, and 
to* stand to the southward. I pulled out 
my watch, being most anxious about my 
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time now that I should have nothing hut 
dead reckoning to depend upon, hut to my 
great annoyance I found that the water had 
stopped it when I fell overhoard. I shook 
it, hut it would not tick. But I had two 
chronometers, hoth going to the time indi- 
cated hy my watch as set from the last 
ohservation I had taken in the WaldersharCy 
so heyond my regret that my watch had 
stopped no harm was done. 

I went into the cahin and looked at the 
chronometer, that swung on a tray, and 
found the time twenty minutes . to three, 
Nelly had done bathing Matthews' wound, 
and had tied a strip of Knen around his 
head. He was eating some preserved meat 
and hiscuit, and when I asked him how he 
felt, he answered, much hetter, adding that 
he was deeply grateful to the lady for her 
kindness, and that his head gave him no 
pain. I inquired of Nelly if the wound 
was a had one. She answered no ; it was 
not deep, though it made an ugly place : 
it had heen caused hy his falling on the 
edge of a rock whilst he was defending 
himseK against Johnson. So I judged hy 
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this he had related his story to her; yet, 
ghastly as it was with the hving evidence 
of Matthews' haggard, wounded face before 
her, it had not unnerved her. Still I was 
vexed that Matthews had told her the story. 
Her own experiences had filled her mind 
with enough horrors, and I did not rehsh 
that the sufferings of others should make 
any share in her memory of these dismal 
days. 

I sat down to the table whilst Matthews 
ate, and told them the resolution I had 
formed to work the brig to Valparaiso, and 
^hy I chose that port. I saw Nelly's eyes 
brighten when I spoke of our finding a ship 
to carry us to England; it brought home 
the reality of our prospect of release from 
this terrible situation as nothing else could ; 
and yet it sounded like a fancy, too, for 
England seemed a huge way off, and the 
feeling of our loneliness and helplessness 
had grown a habit not to be lightly got 
rid of. 

*'How loiig do you think it'll take us 
to fetch Valparaiso, sir ? " Matthews asked. 

I gave him the probable distance, and 
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added, that to judge from the specimen the 
brig had given ns that morning of her sail- 
ing qualities, she was a fast boat and ought 
to make nothing of seven knots on a bow- 
line, though with no canvas on her above 
her topsails. 

"And now," said I, "the moment you 
have belayed eating, we'll turn to and get 
the yards swung. The further we leave 
this island astern the better." 

" I'm ready, sir," he exclaimed, jumping 
up ; and I was glad to see a certain spring 
in his movements,- for it showed that his 
strength was coming back to him fast. 

We all three went on deck, and Nelly 
instantly began to cast the rope that lashed 
the wheel adrift, just as a sailor would. 

" Oh, Mr. Lee, she's a wonderful creature, 
sir ! a noble woman ! ' ' exclaimed Matthews, 
as we went forward. "If ever a heart of 
oak beat in a gell, it beats in her, sir. May 
God Almighty bless her for her goodness, 
says I ! " 

" And so say I, Matthews. And now let's 
have this mainyard round." 
. We tailed on to the braces and swung 
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the main- topsail. I motioned to Nelly to 
shift the helm. In a moment the little brig 
felt the breeze, and the island began to 
glide away on our port beam. " We must 
give her all she can carry, Matthews," said 
I ; "so let's get the jigger on the fore 
tack.'^ We bowsed the leech taut and 
hauled out the bowline. We then clapped 
the jigger on to the topsail haUiards and 
took the end to the capstan through a 
snatch-block, and got both sails well set. 
This done, we boarded the main tack, set 
the mizzen, hauled flat the jib and staysail 
sheets; hauled the boat alongside, hooked 
her on and hoisted her up. I then went 
and looked at the compass, and finding that 
Nelly had not let her come as close as she 
would lie, I put the helm down until a 
tremor in the weather leech of the topsail 
warned me that she was near enough. Her 
head was then S.E. by S., and the httle 
vessel was smoking through the smooth 
blue waters like a steamer. 

Our coming back to the island again, 
when only last night we got under weigh 
and beHeved we were leaving it for good^ 
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had made me regard the rocks as a curse 
that was not to he shaken off; and as I 
viewed the land now dropping astern and 
gleaming in the sunshine — I may say as 
white as our sails — I wondered whether I 
was really taking my last look. 

We aU three stood gazing at it; and I 
was struck hy the peculiar expression in 
Matthews' face. He was hut an ordinary- 
looking seaman, and yet suffering had given 
such an interest to his countenance that, 
had you met him in the street, you would 
certainly have stopped to look after him. 
Remembering this man, I cannot help 
believing that suffering refines the features, 
or at least the expression, almost as much 
as study and intellect do. There appeared 
a strong cast of thought in his face; his 
eyes had a wan, pensive, abstracted air; 
and still he was the same rough, hardy 
sailor, with stout, bare arms, which he 
swung athwartships ; broad-shouldered, with 
a sinewy neck, and an easy, rolling gait, 
and with no change to denote the suffering 
of the night he had gone through but this 
expression in his face that I speak of, unless 
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it were his haggardness, that however was 
growing momentarily less visible. 

I told him to bring some chairs from the 
cabin, and we seated ourselves. I steered 
by steadying the wheel with my foot, for 
the brig wanted little or no watching. I 
was anxious to hear his story, or at least 
as much of it as he had left untold, and 
asked him to go on with it, not minding 
that Nelly was present now that she had 
heard how Johnson died. 

He said that they remained standing on 
the reef for two hours — ^long, very long 
after they had lost sight of the green Hght 
I had set in the main rigging. They both 
of them knew that, whilst the off-shore 
wind held, I should be unable, single-handed 
as I was, to fetch the island; and yet, in 
spite of this conviction, they both stood 
straining their eyes into the darkness and 
listening, hoping to catch the grind of an 
par. 

Then Johnson asked Matthews what was 
to be done. There was not a drop of water 
on the island ; there was no food ; they had 
not so much as a piece of tobacco in their 
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pockets. What was to be done ? Matthews 
answered that nothing could be done. The 
breeze might shift and enable Mr. Lee to 
make the island : they must wait for day- 
break. *'Ay," says Johnson, ^'but if Mr. 
Lee loses sight of the land, how will he 
know which way to head for it ? He has 
no compasses aboard, and therefore can't 
take the bearings of the island." This 
thought came so crushingly upon Matthews 
that he feared it would drive him out of his 
mind. The swell was breaking over the 
reef as high as his knees, and he walked 
until he got upon higher ground, and then 
sat down. Presently he heard Johnson 
calling; he answered, and Johnson came 
up to him in a violent hurry, and in a 
savage, disordered manner asked with an 
oath why he had left him alone. Matthews 
told him to sit down. He said, '^ No ; come 
along to the beach and see if there's any- 
thing to be done with the boat." 

They searched the beach, but there was 
no boat to be found, though there was 
enough starlight in the water to have 
revealed her had she been there, Matthews 
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said that the tide had carried her down the 
creek, on which Johnson ran up and down 
the beach, blaspheming and cursing in such 
a way as to terrify Matthews, who walked 
up the rocks away from him. After five 
minutes or so he heard Johnson shouting, 
but he would not answer : he was afraid 
of the man. Johnson then screamed his 
name in the most frightful voice. The 
whole island rang with the sound, and it 
seemed to Matthews that twenty people 
were yelling his name in different parts of 
the rocks. 

The glare of the bonfire on the western 
headland threw a ruddy light across the 
creek, and Matthews could see Johnson 
running to and fro, brandishing his arms, 
whilst he shrieked out his name, though he 
never went beyond a certain part of the 
beach. The poor wretch's violent manner 
made Matthews eager to keep out of his 
sight. He almost forgot their dreadful 
situation in watching the extraordinary 
behaviour of his mate. After a time 
Johnson gave over calHng for him. The 
bonfire waxed low, and the creek lay 
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steeped in darkness. Finding Johnson 
quiet, Matthews rose and made his way 
to a higher point of the island, and there 
sat looking in the direction the brig had 
taken. All the horrors of his position now 
rushed upon him with renewed force. He 
knew that unless the brig could fetch the 
island he was doomed. He thought of the 
lingering death he should suffer; and such 
was the agony of his soul, that twice he 
half rose with the intention of flinging 
himself into the sea,, but checked himself 
by repeating the Lord's Prayer, that being 
the only prayer he knew. The washing of 
the base of the rocks by the swell was the 
only sound he heard. 

He had been in this posture for how long 
he could not tell, but he thought about an 
hour, when he heard footsteps behind, and 
he had barely time to gain his feet when 
he felt the powerful grasp of Johnson upon 
his throat. The madman shouted some 
observation to him, but what it was he 
could not catch, as the compression of his 
throat made him deaf. 

As he described this struggle the sweat- 
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drops broke out on his forehead, and several 
times he stopped and lay back, breathing 
short, and as pale as death. 

He said that Johnson tried to drag him 
to the edge of the rocks, so as to flimg him 
into the sea. He managed, by a mighty 
effort, to shake his throat clear of the mad- 
man's hands, and twice struck him down 
with such force that each time he believed 
he had killed him. Yet each time, after 
lying motionless for some minutes, Johnson 
sprang to his feet with a dreadful cry, and 
recommenced his attack. 

This awful • struggle Matthews believed 
lasted over half an hour. Once he fell and 
gashed his forehead, but he was up again 
before Johnson could seize him. At last 
Johnson, uttering a singular cry, broke away, 
sprang across the rocks, and flung himself 
or fell headlong into the creek about three 
hundred yards below the spot where the 
brig had been moored. Matthews knew he 
was in the water by the splash of the body, 
but the poor creature was too exhausted 
to attempt to save the madman ; he was 
bleeding from the head, was sick and giddy, 
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and under the impression that he was dying 
he pulled off his coat, rolled it up to serve 
as a pillow, and lay down to die in this 
manner. Towards the small hours he fell 
asleep, and slept until the sun was high; 
he then got up, and the first thing he saw 
was the brig's sails shining down in the 
south. 

This ended his story, for he was incapable 
of expressing the various emotions which 
agitated him until the gradual ejilargement 
of the brig upon the sea assured him that 
she was heading for the island. It was a 
narrative the like of which for tragical 
horror, even told as he told it, in his rough, 
and broken dialect, and amid many pauses 
whilst he sought for words, I had never 
heard of, and the expression of his face 
as he related it, coupled with his acting 
the part for want of language to make it 
clear, gave it such a wild picturesque force 
as several times obliged me to hold my 
breath whilst I listened. 

However, it was all past now like a 
terrible nightmare, though God alone knew 
what further adventures we were yet to enter 
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upon. Yet we had good reason, as things 
were, to have confidence in the future, and 
to believe that the last chapter of our 
disastrous voyage was nearly written ; for 
the brig was breasting the blue waters with 
the airy speed of a gull, and behind her 
streamed a long, lustrous track of polished 
water, defined on either side by a sparkling 
line of froth, and overhead was a sky of 
soft deep blue, with here and there a Uttle 
puff of snow-white cloud, and all about 
the rigging and in and among the sails the 
breeze was humming a simny tune. 

*' Our fate is in our own hands,'* I said 
to Matthews. *' There are two of us to 
work this brig — ^I will not say three, though 
I know what this lady's help means in a 
time of need. The first thing we have to 
do is to keep the ensign jack down ; so let 
us hoist away at once, for the mere keeping 
of that rag flying is as hearty as a chance 
to a man's eyes." 

We bent on the ensign and ran it as 
high as the cross-trees, where it blew out 
gaily. "And now," said I, "about our 
keeping watch. To begin with, you and I, 
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Matthews, nmstn't talk of the cahin as a 
place to lie in at night, unless the weather 
turns, foul. We must lie where we shall 
be at hand able to hear the first cry. We 
can throw a mattress to leeward of the 
deek-house yonder, and two hours' sleep for 
a spell is all that we must want." 

" Eight, sir; that'll keep me going," said 
he. 

" We must take care to see all clear for 
running in case of a squall," I continued, 
'^ and we must keep the watch-tackle 
handy. This lady," said I, with a smile at 
Nelly, *'will help us to steer during the 
dRj, but only on condition that she goes to 
her berth at night and does not show herself 
until sunrise next morning." 

" Verj'' well. Will," she answered. " You 
shall have your way. My other duties will 
be to see to the meals, and keep watch 
should you feel sleepy in the day." 

** Yes. And now, Matthews, as you have 
passed a frightful night, go and fetch a 
mattress, place it yonder, and sleep until 
I call you." 
. These arrangements were the best I 
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could make : and I was right about the 
sleeping on deck, for this reason; that at 
night the only one of us awake would be at 
the wheel ; should it breeze up suddenly, the 
man who steered could not leave the helm 
to rouse his mate in the cabin, nor would 
his voice carry so far ; whereas, if he lay on 
deck, the first cry would put him on his 
legs, ready to do whatever was necessary. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

H.M.S. . 

Although we were heading a course that, if 
persisted in, instead of taking us to Valpa- 
raiso, would carry us into the Antarctic- 
zone, yet the farther we trended to the 
eastwards the greater would be the number 
of ships we were likely to meet with ; for, 
although I do not say that it is utterly im- 
possible for two men to work a brig of two 
hundred tons, yet I am quite sure that such 
an undertaking would be terribly fall of 
risk in the event of squally weather, and I 
was therefore extremely anxious to meet a 
ship to obtain assistance out of her. More- 
over, my anxiety to speak a vessel was in- 
creased by the want of a sextant. Added 
to this, Nelly was so badly off for clothes 
that she had nothing to wear but what she 
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stood in, and there was always the chance 
of a ship having a woman on board — either 
the captain's wife, or a passenger — who 
would be willing to sell me a change of 
linen for Nelly. You smile; and indeed 
these are strange things for a man to talk 
about ; but let me tell you that in such a 
situation as we were in, it is the homely 
things which fill one's thoughts and make 
up the bitter interests of the days. 

Whilst Matthews lay sleeping on the 
mattress on deck, I gave Nelly the wheel 
to hold, and procuring some paper, I ruled 
and prepared a form for my dead reckoning, 
with lines for the time, course, wind, and 
speed as shown by the reel-log. This done, 
I nailed it against the bulkhead by the 
cabin door, and slung a pencil alongside of 
it, and entered upon it the day on which we 
had left the island and the hour ; and I very 
well remember as I went on deck deploring 
that science had not furnished the mariner 
with a more exact and easy method of 
determining the speed of a ship than the 
clumsy old-fashioned reel-log, that requires 
three men to use it — one to turn the glass, 
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one to pay out the line, and a third to hold 
the reel. I wanted to heave the log now, 
but had not the heart to waken Matthews ; 
and yet I could not heave it without him. 
However, I was able to guess our speed by 
observing the rate at which the rocks were 
sinking astern almost as accurately as the 
log would have given it. Our pace was at 
least seven knots, and the breeze was slightly 
freshening. 

I had quite recovered from my tumble 
overboard. The interest of fetching the 
island, the excitement of picking up Mat- 
thews, of getting the brig under weigh, etc., 
had driven the remembrance of that feat 
out of my head, and so, by my mind not 
dwelling upon it, my nerves plucked up 
amazingly, and I did not feel the least 
inconvenience from the immersion. 

I went forward to see how our jury gear 
stood the strain of the breeze, and found 
.everything as secure as I could wish. So 
far as the sailing power of the brig was con- 
cerned, her present speed was no fair test of 
her qualities, for here was a breeze in which 
ehe could have carried royals and studding- 
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sails, whereas the canvas we showed would 
have been thought snug for a gale of wind. 
Yet when I looked over her weather-bow 
and watched the clear, polished curl of 
water her sharp stem cut out of the sea, 
breaking into foam when abreast of the fore- 
rigging, and rushing aft like the racing froth 
out of a water-mill, a thrill of delight passed 
through me. It was like being in a steamer 
to see the little waves running slantwise up 
to us and hurrying away astern ; and when 
I glanced at the blue sky, and the level 
expanse of ocean beaded with sparkling 
crests, and then aft at Nelly steering with 
perfect coolness, and holding the vessel as 
steady as a house, I could scarcely realize 
the severity of the trials we had passed 
through, nor believe but that this was a 
little fancy pleasure-trip, and that the frolic 
was one of Nelly's whims. 

A little before five o'clock the brig broke 
off a couple of points, and headed S. by E. 
There was too much southing in this to suit 
my book, so I roused up Matthews and told 
him I meant to wear ship. 
. He sprang to his feet, rubbing his eyes, 
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with a terrible air of amazement and fright 
in his face. ** Good God ! " cried he, " it 
was only a dream ! " 

** Were you dreaming of the island, Mat- 
thews? " I said. 

*' Ay^ sir," he answered, wiping his fore- 
head ; " I thought it was Bob grappling me 
again." 

" You'll have to put up with a few dreams 
of that kind for a spell, my man," said I. 
'* But they'll not trouble you long. Hand 
me out the reel and the glass yonder." 

I gave the glass to Nelly, and told her 
to turn it when I cried '* turn ! " and I then 
hove the log, and made the speed six and 
three-quarter knots. 

" That means that the island is not far 
short of seventeen miles astern of us," said 
I, as I hauled in the line. "I don't think 
it will give us any more trouble." 

I let go the main tack and sheet, and 
signalled to Nelly to put the helm hard up. 
The little vessel rattled round hke a top, 
and in a few minutes we had her braced 
sharp up on the starboard tack, making the 
water smoke as she began to yerk a little to 
the tumble. 
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It was time to look to the supper, and 
Nelly went forward. 

Do you know what the galley of a small 
brig is? It is a little bit of a house just 
abaft the foremast, containing an oven and 
a couple of coppers for cooking the tea and 
the salt junk. Though the galley 'of the 
Morning Star was a little paradise com- 
pared to the galleys in many vessels of her 
size, yet it wa& but a dirty, dark little hole 
of a place too. But had it been a large, 
roomy, sunny kitchen Nelly could not have 
entered it more cheerfully, nor buckled to 
the work of it with a gayer face. 

I hope no lady-reader (bah ! what a com- 
pound ! but let it go) will think fit to turn 
up her nose at Helen Williams. I can only 
say, madam, with all my heart, God grant 
it may never be your fate to find yourself in 
such a situation as Miss Williams' love for 
the second mate of a sailing ship had placed 
her in. Every fool knows that the part of 
fine lady is not at all hard to play. There 
is scarcely a servant-maid whose Sunday 
clothes do not fit her with such airs as 
might quahfy her to serve as a duchess. 
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could she but get the title. But the lady 
who hits the sailor's fancy best is she who, 
iu hours of suffering, maintains her calmness 
and her, pluck; who shrinks from no duty, 
no matter how menial and soiling, that helps 
the common weal ; who is patient and com- 
passionate of any one sooner than herseK ; 
who has the spirit of a man, but the heart 
of a woman. If you have not found Miss 
Williams to be this it is the fault of my pen. 
She did not mind risking her hands and 
complexion to light the galley fire and cook 
a piece of salt beef. There are many girls 
like her in this country, I do believe ; but 
they play so small a part in stories that the 
portrait of one of them is too curious not to 
require an apology from the showman who 
takes the liberty to submit it. 

The breeze was fresh enough to give the 
brig a good list. The sky was wonderfully 
bright and blue, with a few woolly clouds 
scudding across it ; but, as I had already 
discovered, in these seas a gale of wind will 
blow without ever a cloud appearing in the 
sky; and gloriously fine as was the after- 
noon, it gave me no assurance that the 
breeze might not freshen into a hurricane. 
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Matthews helped Nelly to bring the 
supper aft, and I ate and steered at the 
same time, drinking tea with one hand and 
grasping a spoke with the other, whilst the 
wind blew down upon us out of the belly 
of the great mizzen, and the little brig was 
beginning to pitch and curvet and souse 
her counter upon the surges in such a 
manner as to spread a whole acre of foam 
astern and on either quarter. The froth 
to leeward was above the scupper-holes, and 
the sound at her bows as she tore through 
the water was like ripping a sheet of silk 
in halves. 

"If this breeze would only haul aft we 
should make short work of our longitude," 
said I. 

" It'll be a bit of a job to get that mainsail 
in," said Matthews, " if it comes on to blow 
fresher." 

"I know that," I answered; "and we 
must contrive to stow it presently. But 
let us make the most of this whilst we have 
it. The sun will be with us for another 
hour and a half, and I want to give that 
island our heels. It's much too close aboard 
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as it is. Do you know, if it should breeze 
up so as to oblige us to run, we should 
plump into it again? It has taken two 
good men from us, and I'm for keeping 
clear of it." 

"Don't imagine that I want to see it 
again, Mr. Lee,'* said Matthews, with a 
strong shudder ; and the mere idea of being 
blown back to it seemed absolutely to crush 
down his spirit, though he brightened up 
when he looked over the side and saw the 
foam sluicing by in a wide torrent. 

After we had held on in this way another 
half-hour, until the rising sea and the 
heeling of the brig and the quiver and 
arrowy-like motion of her leaps as she 
sprang from wave to wave, sometimes 
flinging the spray like ghttering dust as 
high as her foretop, whilst the jury jib- 
boom buckled under the tug of the big . 
jib and the yerking of the bows, Hke a steel 
foil lunged against a pad, I gave Nelly the 
wheel (for the vessel steered very easily), 
and, with the help of Matthews, I hauled up 
the weather main clew garnet ; but, when we 
let go the sheet, the sail slatted so violently 
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that it was as mnoh as we could do, even 
with the winch, to get the canvas tip to 
leeward. But we were as obstinate as the 
wind, and, as we had no mind to lose this 
sail, we got upon the yard, and inch by 
inch secured it. 

Relieved of this large sail, the brig ran 
along more easily ; and just before the sun 
went down, and very greatly to my delight, 
the wind veered to the southward sufficiently 
to enable me to head due east ; so that we 
might say every hour now was taking us six 
or seven miles nearer to Valparaiso. 

I watched the sunset with some anxiety, 
for in these latitudes I have always obtained 
a good clue to the character of the coming 
weather from the look of the sky at sun- 
down. The crimson was very bright arid 
deep, but not angry ; there was no malig- 
nant scarlet glow; the pink clouds which 
came sailing over the horizon as the sun 
sank produced a curious effect, as though 
indeed the contact of the molten orb with 
the sea threw up puffs of steam; the red 
haze was not diffused as I had noticed was 
the case prior to the" hurricane that drove 
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the Waldershare to the westward; in thd 
east and north the sky was a pale, smoky- 
looking blue, and in the south, whence the 
sea was running under the wind, the heads 
of the waves shone with a palish orange 
colour, and made the darker blue of the sky 
that way look marvellously soft. 

*' I see no indications of bad weather in 
that sunset," I said to Nelly and Matthews, 
both of whom watched my face as I gazed ; 
*' and with the wind at south, even should 
we have to scud for our lives, we cannot 
come to much harm by going north : it is 
not like going west. So now that we have 
the mainsail stowed I shall let the brig keep 
her other canvas, and take her chance of 
what may come. What we can't furl must 
blow away. This old top must be kept 
humming." 

"I'm willing to do any mortal thing I 
can, sir," said Matthews. " I'm pretty nigh 
tired o^ this voyage, Mr. Lee. If it wasn't 
that I'm not fit for any sort o' work ashore, 
I don't think I should go to sea again." 

Nelly smiled ; for the naiveU of the poor 
fellow would have set a judge grinning. 
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"Though this voyage has brought us a 
good many kicks," I said, " we shall be able 
to take up a few halfpence too, if we can 
manage to bring the vessel safe to port. I 
hope to earn enough, NeUy, not only to pay 
our passage home, but to give you a very 
much handsomer rig out than what you 
brought away with you." 

This talk put us into good spirits, but it 
was now dark, and over our head was the 
moon, with enough power to silver a little . 
fragment of sea in the south. I told 
Matthews to get the green lantern lighted 
and trimmed, whilst I lighted the binnacle 
and cabin lamps. We hauled down the 
ensign and hoisted the lantern to the royal- 
masthead ; and this being done we hove 
the log, and found that the furling of the 
mainsail had dropped the clever little craft 
only a quarter of a knot. 

For my part I was beginning to faU in 
love with this Morning Star. There had 
been times, indeed, when I had called down 
a few curses upon her, and I dare say under 
the circumstances a more pious man than I 
would have done the same thing. But now 
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that she was properly afloat, and showing 
me what a real racer she was — I say, when I 
saw the way she put her nose down to the 
' sea and shredded it like a steam plough 
turns up a fat soil, whilst every plungfi was 
as nimble as the swing a dolphin gives 
hirnself when he starts in chase of a 
wounded brother, and the water swept 
away from her in smoke, as you may see 
it fly from the shaggy coat of a NerfLd- 
land dog when he leaps on to dry land and 
shakes himself — my heart warmed up to 
the little hooker. I felt as proud of her as 
though I [had built and owned her ; and 
when I cast my eyes aloft at her bestumped 
fore-topmast, and her long withe-like main 
top-gallant mast and royal-mast bare of 
yards, I thought, **If, becrippled as you 
are — one-eyed and one-legged, as I may 
say — you can froth the water as you are^ 
doi^g, what would not you accomplish 
with all your spars taut and erect on you, 
your stun' sails ballooning over your sides, 
and your royals tearing at the top-gallant 
yards like white clouds striving to join their 
fleecy sisters sailing across the sky 1 " 
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Exhilarated by the pace of the brig, the 
promise of fine weather, the prospect of 
speedy release, and of soon having my 
darling safe ashore, I somewhat startled 
her by abruptly asking if there was any hot 
water in the galley. 

'^Why, yes. Will," said she, laughing; 
'^ but why do you ask ? " 

** Because I want to make a bowl of 
punch, Nelly, to toast the Morning Star in 
and to drink to our speedy liberation. 
Here, Matthews, lay hold of this wheel; 
fimd, NeUy, come you along with me." 

And away we went to the galley, where 
we got some hot water; and there being 
a whole case of lemons in the store-room, 
I turned to and brewed with rum, brandy, 
a dash of the wine, a couple of lemons and 
sugar, as much punch as gave each of us 
a tumbler full, and carried it aft to the 
wheel ; and there we sat and talked, Mat- 
thews and I smoking, and NeUy now and 
again taking a modest sip from my glass. 
But it would not do ; our spirits would not 
hold. None of us could look abroad upon 
tjie dark and mighty ocean, over whose 
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mysterious breast our little vessel was 
racing, without an emotion of awe that 
checked our light-hearted mood. Nor could 
we so direct our conversation but that pre- 
sently we must find ourselves speiaking of 
the Waldershare^ the long-boat and her 
living freight, and then of the boatswain 
and Johnson. It was but a few short days 
ago that we were a numerous company, 
with a noble ship under our feet, our 
outward journey nearly over ; and now there 
were but three left, so far as we could tell, 
and each of us, God knows, had gouQ 
through an experience heavy enough to 
keep us sighing, even when our thoughts 
were not on it — I with the dreadful hours 
I had passed alone on the brig ; Nelly with 
the memory of the open boat at sea, and 
the horror of the sinking ship ; and Mat- 
thews with the recollection of the night 
spent on the island. 

Indeed, we found it more congenial to 
our moods to talk of these things than 
to force ourselves into a gaiety with which 
our hearts had no correspondence. I re- 
member Nelly saying, as we sat hand in 
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hand, whilst Matthews grasped the wheel, 
and whilst the whole of the deck was 
resonant with the crying of the wind aloft 
and the roaring of the passing water, that 
was so full of phosphorus it looked as if 
a green light were being burnt over it — 

^'People on shore always speak of the 
sea as' being so uninteresting, Will. They 
think its life consists in sighting ships and 
seeing sharks and meeting gales. They are 
lucky people who have tuade a voyage and 
can remember nothing more about the sea 
than that. I haven't found the sea un- 
interesting." 

The sea uninteresting! But Nelly was 
right. It is thought so ; and the landsman 
will continue to think so until a race of 
sailor-authors, worthy of this great maritime 
country, arise to relate what they have seen 
and heard; what has befallen themselves 
and others ; whose simple narratives, never 
exaggerating the bare truth, shall exhibit 
the real interests, the wondrous romances, 
of the eternal deep. 

At nine o'clock I sent Nelly to her cabin. 
She had been up since dawn, had done a 
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great deal of work ; she had gone through 
a period of exhausting excitement when I 
fell overboard ; and when I said good-night 
to her I made her faithfully promise that 
she would not leave her berth unless I called 
her. Were her strength to fail; were she 
to fall ill — nay, the mere idea of her falling 
ill, through over-fatigue, was inexpressibly 
dreadful to me. So I was very earnest 
indeed in the way I begged her to take rest. 
*'For," said I, *'you cannot be of any help 
to me on deck in the darkness ; and, should 
your strength fail you, I should break down 
too. Therefore, remember you hold two 
people's Uves in your hands." 

She saw how earnest and agitated I was, 
and promised to do what I asked, so we 
said good-night ; and then coming back to 
Matthews with one of the chronometers, I 
placed it on the deck, telling him to rouse 
me up at eleven o'clock ; on which I threw 
myself down on the mattress, pulled a 
blanket over me, and was soon asleep. 

Nothing particular happened during the 
night. The breeze held steady, but fresh- 
ened a little at one o'clock in the morning, 
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but the brig had no more on her than she 
could bear, and was making a fine run. I 
calculated, if this breeze held, we should not 
have run less than one hundred and fifty 
miles from the island by noon next day, and 
that we might not want dead reckoning, I 
punctually hove the log every two hours, 
though, there being but two hands, the job 
was a troublesome one. However, we man- 
aged it in this way : we secured the wheel 
and took the binnacle lamp out and set it 
on the grating to leeward ; Matthews held 
one end of the reel with his right hand and 
steadied the other end by pressing it against 
his ribs, whilst with his left hand he turned 
the glass. By this means we managed to get 
the speed very fairly, but we should never 
have been able to do so had not the brig 
been close-hauled, and steered herself. 

When I aroused Matthews at five o'clock 
the dawn was grey in the east. I told him 
I would lie an hour, and then he could lie 
an hour ; after which we would get break- 
fast. But I had not been sleeping twenty 
minutes when a cry from Matthews awoke 
me. He was pointing ahead, and called out, 
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** There's a sail; Mr. Lee ; she looks to be 
standing from the south'ards. " 

I instantly sprang to my feet and seized 
the glass. The sail was very white and 
distinct under the light of the newly risen 
sun, about three points on our starboard bow. 
Her hull was below the horizon, but her 
sails from her topsails up were visible, and 
by the trim of her yards I could see that 
she was a full-rigged ship, heading about 
north-east, and carrying the wind about a 
point abaft the beam. 

The question was, was she sailing fast 
enough to cross our bows and go away to 
leeward before we could make our signal of 
distress visible ? I ran into the cabin and 
knocked on Nelly's door, and told her there 
was a ship in sight, and asked her to come 
on deck. Then, to save time, I sprang into 
the main rigging and lay out upon the main- 
yard, and cast off the gaskets ready to set 
the sail. By the time I had come down 
Nelly was out of her cabin, so, first showing 
her where the ship was, I asked her to take 
the wheel, and immediately hauled down 
the lantern and ran the ensign up half-mast ; 
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although I could not hope much from that 
for the present, at all events, as the flag flew 
directly away from the ship and was not 
likely to he seen. 

This done, I called to Matthews, and we 
boarded the main-tack and hauled the sheet 
aft. The breeze was still very fresh — indeed, 
it was like a trade wind — and blowing as it 
was from the southward, I was not sure but 
that it might veer round to the eastward 
and settle into the south-east trades. The 
mainsail gave the brig a decided impulse, 
and there being now a middling tumble of 
sea on, she soon had her forecastle shining 
and the water bubbling along the scuppers. . 

However, I was resolved not to let the 
sight of the ship excite me as the others 
had done. If she sailed faster than we and 
got away, well, she must go ; having given 
the brig the mainsail, I could do no more 
but wait. If that ship failed us we were 
bound to come across others presently, 
heading as we were and sailing as we were. 

I spoke to this effect to Nelly and Mat- 
thews, so that if the ship outsailed us the 
disappointment might not depress them; 
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and levelling the telescope afresh, I took 
another long look at the distant sail. 

Either we were raising her fast or she 
was coming np fast; for by this time her 
courses were visible. She was a whole cloud 
of canvas, with three jibs and a staysail 
forward, main royal, and half a dozen stay- 
sails between her masts. The brilliant sun 
stood just over her stem, and her sails looked 
as white and glossy as pearl, and not always 
distinguishable, unless it were by their 
steadiness, from the clouds which here and 
there flecked the sky. It seemed impossible 
that the little brig under topsails only, and 
with a reef in her foretopsail too, would be 
able to bring herself within eyeshot, so to 
speak, of that large ship going free and 
showing such a vast number of cloths ; and 
yet, being close-hauled, we would necessarily 
find the wind much stronger than did the 
ship that was carrying it abaft the beam ; 
and judging from the manner in which the 
brig was tearing through it, making a per- 
fect skipping-ground of the seas, flashing 
up the water astern of her, and fogging 
her bows with spray until half the jib was 
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brown with the drenching, she seemed to 
have as much sail as she wanted to make 
her go. She knew her errand, and went 
for the ship hke a horse for a winning-post. 
I sent Matthews forward to hght the 
galley fire, and Nelly got breakfast for us. 
But before the water boiled we had risen 
the ship's hull, and, on examining her with 
the glass, I found her to be so deep that 
I could scarcely believe that we had hove 
up all of her that was above water, until I 
caught sight of the white streak of foam 
along her side. She was painted black, 
with an up-and-down cargo-built bow and 
a square stern — no great beauty, certainly ; 
and I now found that we were not only 
overhauling her fast, but that we had heels 
enough to sail round and round her; for, 
indeed, she looked ta be loaded down to 
her waterways. My idea had been to go 
to leeward of her, in order that she might 
see our distress signal ; but, finding that we 
were sailing four feet to her three, I sung 
out to Matthews to slacken away the lee 
main, and fore braces, and let the brig go 
off a couple of points. This manoeuvre 
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brought the ship well ataft the starboard 
bow. 

Breakfast being ready, we ate it on deck. 
By the time we had done, the ship was not 
above five miles distant. I watched her 
anxiously, for her being so near kindled 
an uncontrollable feeling of excitement. It 
was impossible to tell what countryman she 
was, though from her long royal-mast heads, 
and the sharp sheer of her counter, and her 
cottony-looking canvas, I thought she might 
be an American. I could just make out 
some figures walking behind the white rail 
of her after-deck. Never before had I seen 
any vessel loaded so deep as this. It 
amazed me to think that men could be 
got to ship in a hull that looked as flat 
as a board on the water. 

I had put down the glass to squint aloft 
to see what our canvas was doing, when 
Nelly called out, " She has hoisted a flag, 
WiU." 

*' English, by Jupiter!'' I exclaimed, 
after examining the colours a few moments ; 
for the flag blew dead on end, and it was 
a hard job to catch its nationality. To give 
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our signal a better chance, I took the 
halliards right aft, and sloped the flag, that 
was blowing out hke a red flame at the 
height of the cross-trees. 

The two vessels were now converging 
fast, and the brig's superior saihng powers 
were shown by the manner in which we 
kept the ship steady at one point a little 
abaft the starboard bow. In about three- 
quarters of an hour I could see the white 
letters of her name on her square black 
stern, though I could not read the name. 
She washed along as steady as a rock, the 
sea running past her sides without lifting 
her, as you may see it do along a deep- 
laden barge. The men on her decks were 
now clearly visible — a group forward of the 
lee fore-shrouds, one or two heads at the 
bulwarks amidships, and three men and a 
woman watching us aft, one looking at us 
through a glass. 

"Nell," said I, "there's one of your sex 
aboard of her. I hope they'll be able to 
see there are only three of us here. HiUo 1 
what are they up to ? " 

As I spoke I saw the group of men forward 
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tumble off the forecastle, and immediately 
afterwards the mainsail was hanled up. At 
the same moment a string of flags was run 
up at the gaff end : but they were of no use 
to us ; we had no book to tell us what they 
meant. 

^' They will heave to I " I cried, shut- 
ting up the telescope with a swing that 
nearly broke it. " See ! round go their 
mainyards. Nell, take the wheel, my dar- 
ling ! Down with it — down with it — so ! 
Keep it steady now. Jump forward, Mat- 
thews, and let go the starboard main 
braces ! ' ' and with many a rush, and by 
hauling like madmen, we got the main clew- 
garnets up, flowed the jib-sheet, backed the 
mainyards, and lay hove to. But before 
this was done, there being but two of us 
to do the work, we had greatly neared the 
ship, and the two vessels were not half a 
mUe apart. 

Even had they not seen our distress- 
signal, the mere fact of Nelly being at the 
wheel would convince them that there was 
something desperately wrong aboard of us. 
In a few minutes they lowered away the 
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port quarter-boat, with half a dozen hands 
in her, who pulled directly for us. The 
boat had a whaling cut, sharp at both ends 
and painted white, and she glanced over 
the seas like a bird, the six long oars 
making the water foam under her. 

I unshipped the gangway, and sent Mat- 
thews forward to stand by with a line. I 
will not attempt to describe the feelings 
which possessed me as I stood watching 
the advanciQg boat and the ship beyond, 
that had hauled down her signals and had 
again hoisted the English ensign. It seemed 
ages since I had sighted other faces than 
those who had been my companions in 
adversity ; and when I turned to look at 
Nelly, who still held the wheel, and thought 
of what she had gone through, and that the 
presence of this ship was a promise that 
the end of our trials was at hand, my heart 
beat faintly in my breast ; I felt a swimming 
in the head, and my finger-naUs cut into 
the palms of my hands as I struggled to 
recover my fortitude. 

The man who steered the boat was a 
young, grave - looking, sunburnt fellow, 
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dressed in blue serge trousers and a round 
clotli coat. The men pulled like men-of- 
war's men, with a long, sturdy, resolute 
sweep, and when they were alongside 
threw in their oars with admirable pre- 
cision. Four of them were South Sea 
Islanders, dark-faced, bright-eyed, good- 
tempered-looking creatures. The bowman 
caught the rope flung by Matthews, the 
boat sheered alongside, and the young 
fellow, who proved to be the mate of the 
ship, came on board. 

He touched his hat, looking very hard 
at Nelly, and around him, and up aloft; 
and, pointing to Matthews, said, '^Is that 
all of your crew ? *' 

I told him that was all, and then ordered 
Matthews to the wheel,- as I wanted Nelly 
by my side. The following conversation 
then took place : — 

The Mate. '' I see you are in distress. A 
regular bad job it looks, sir, and very bad 
for this lady. What brig is this ? " 

Mr. Lee. " The Morning Star, from Port 
Otago. I was second mate of the Walder- 
Bharej bound from London to Callao. We 
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sighted this hrig water-logged, and I went 
aboard of her, and was left in her by my 
boat going adrift. Next day the Walder- 
share struck on a sunken reef. The long- 
boat put off with nearly all hands ; but four 
of the crew and this lady got away in the 
quarter-boat, and, after knocking about, 
overhauled this brig. We fetched a little 
island that's not down on the chart, and 
stopped the leak ; but one of my men died, 
and the other went mad and drowned him- 
self, and so here are the survivors endea- 
vouring to work the brig to Valparaiso.'' 

The Mate. " I knew the Waldershare. I 
saw her last year at Callao. She was a fine 
ship, and I'm sorry to hear she's gone. How 
can we help you ? " 

Mr. Lee. "Your see there are but two 
men to work this brig. Can you lend us 
a couple of hands ? " 

The Mate. "We shan't be able to do 
that, I'm afraid. We're short-handed as 
it is. Tender's a lumping craft for sixteen 
hands ; and that's our number, all told." 

Mr. Lee. " Can you let me have one man, 
then?" 
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The Mate. " I'm afraid not. Oiir captain's 
grumbling all day long over the Kanakas, 
who are slow fists. But I dare say he'd 
take this lady and you and your man 
aboard. He'll do that. We are bound to 
San Francisco, and our ship's the Eagle.'' 

Mr. Lee. ^'I'm much obliged; but it 
would be a pity to leave this little craft 
after the trouble she has given us. I'm 
sorry you can't lend us a couple of hands." 

The Mate. *'Were we bound to Valpa- 
raiso it might be managed ; but San Fran- 
cisco is a long way off, and we want all 
the men we have." 

Mr. Lee. ^' Then excuse me for a minute, 
whilst I exchange a few words vrith this 
lady." 

I drew Nelly away, whilst the mate, after 
looking over the side to see that his boat 
was safe, went aft and talked to Matthews. 

*'You have heard his offer, Nelly," said 
I. ** Tell me now, my darling, wiU you go 
aboard that ship ? " 

'' Without you ? Certainly not. Will." 

''Let us consider both sides before we 
resolve," I said. ** First, and for myself. 
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I shall stick to the brig and carry her, if I 
can, to Valparaiso. That I've resolved 
upon. K I can get help on the road, so 
much the better ; but I mean that this brig 
shall repay me for some of the trouble I 
have had in her and through her. But that 
concerns me " 

" Will," she interrupted, " I do not know 
why you should go on arguing. If you mean 
to stop in the brig, is not that enough? 
Should not that decide me ? " 

**No. I am willing to endure another 
spell of hard work, for the sake of saving 
the brig. But that is no reason why you 
should stay aboard. Yonder ship will make 
a safer home than this, and will land you 
at San Francisco, where the English consul 
will look after you until I can join you." 

However, although I did not stop at this, 
but pointed out the risks the brig might 
yet encounter, the long time it might 
take us to fetch Valparaiso, etc., whilst in 
the ship she would be as safe as one can 
hope to be at sea, and have the companion- 
ship of one of her own sex — I say, although 
I continued reasoning with her, I saw by 
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the expression in her face that she harely 
listened to me for impatience, and that 
every now and again she would give her 
head an eager shake. 

"I see you are determined not to leave 
the brig, NeU." 

" Of course not, without you. How could 
you have the heart to try to persuade 
me?" 

I went over to the mate and told him 
that I had conferred with the lady, and that 
she preferred to remain with me in the brig. 
As for myself, it was my intention to navi- 
gate the brig to Valparaiso. She was a 
smart vessel ; and though it was hard work 
for two men to work her, yet it was to be 
done, as our being where we were proved. 

He slightly smiled when I gave him 
Nelly's decision, and said, *^ She has plenty 
of pluck, and I hope you'll make a speedy 
end of your voyage. I'm sorry we can't 
give you the help you want." 

I turned to Matthews and told him the 
mate's offer, intending, if he decided upon 
quitting the brig, to ask for a volunteer 
in exchange ; for I had it in my power to 
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offer a reward that was pretty sure to find 
me a substitute for Matthews; but on his 
learning Nelly's and my decision, he im- 
mediately said he would stop with us and 
take his chance, and I beHeve, by the way 
he said this, that he never thought of 
salvage nor of obtaining any reward for 
his services in agreeing to stop, but that 
he was wholly influenced by his Hking for 
Nelly and me, and by his sailorly instinct 
of sticking to old shipmates in trouble. 

** As we can't help you as you wish," said 
the mate, "is there any other assistance we 
can render you?" 

" I am without a sextant," I repHed, " and 
have no meridian time, being utterly de- 
pendent on dead reckoning, which I fear 
may lead me into a bother, as my point of 
departure was a guess, to start with. If 
you have a spare sextant you can sell me, 
and will time one of^my chronometers, I 
shall be immensely grateful." 

He reflected, and answered, "I think it 
can be managed. I rather think the second 
mate's got a sextant — one of a pair, which 
he might be willing to let you have. If 
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you'll put your chronometer into the boat, 
I'll see what can be done.'' 

I thanked him, and said, " I see you have 
a lady aboard?" 

*' The captain's wife," he answered. 

On this I explained that Nelly had lost 
all her clothes in the Waldershare, and 
begged him to mention this to the captain's 
lady, and ask her if she could spare a small 
parcel of Knen — I should be glad to pay any 
price she might ask. 

" Very well," said he, bluffly. *^ Anything 
more ? " 

I told him that was all. Whereupon he 
called to his men to haul the boat alongside, 
asking me at the same time if I would 
accompany him. I answered that I did not 
like to leave the brig in a sea-way with only 
one man on board; and, without another 
word, he dropped into the boat, taking with 
him one of my chronometers. 

When he was gone, I went over to 
Matthews and shook him very heartily by 
the hand, thanking him for sticking to me. 
*'We may meet with some rough work," 
said I, '* or it may turn out pleasant sailing ; 
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but come what mil, Matthews, I shall 
always gratefully remember your loyalty, 
and I'll take care, when we get to Valparaiso, 
that the end of your handkerchief is tasselled 
with dollars." 

He replied that he was quite content to 
remain with me. *^ We've seen some hard 
times, sir — you and me and the lady— and 
I should be a poor creature to rat from the 
hooker that's twice saved my life." 

I stood with Nelly looking at the boat 
dancing over the waters, and the big ship 
beyond standing as solid as a church, with 
the bright seas leaping around her, her fore 
and aft canvas swelling, and of a brilliant 
whiteness, with an arching of tender shadow 
along the weather leeches, whilst the main- 
topsail lay flat against the mast. Aft, her 
people were examining us with glasses, and 
forward were gathered her crew, the sight 
of Nelly at the wheel having, no doubt, 
excited great curiosity and interest among 
them. I was greatly anxious that the 
boat should return with a sextant, for with 
such an instrument on board I should 
feel comparatively strong ; but my anxiety 
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did not prevent me from squeezing my 
sweetheart's hand, and owning, now that 
her resolution was taken, that I never 
wanted her to leave me; that I should 
have been miserable had she left ine ; that 
I never beheved she would wish to go. 
*'This does not prove that' my love is 
unselfish, like yours," said I; '*and yet, 
when I come to look at that ship and think 
of you in her, alone among strangers, 
journeying to a distant port, with a prospect 
of many weeks elapsing before we could 
meet again, if ever we did meet, I don't 
believe, even if you had resolved to leave 
me, that I should have let you go. How 
do I know what sort of a man the captain 
is? and his wife? and how they would 
feed you ? — ^what sort of a cabin you would 
have? Here, bad as it is, we know the 
worst, in that way." 

**And there is something more. Will," 
said she, with her quiet smile, pressing my 
hand. " What would have been our thoughts 
as the vessels separated ? It was out of the 
question, dear, and so let us say no more 
about it." 
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In six roinutes' time the boat reached 
the ship, and the mate jumped aboard. He 
got on the poop and conversed with a red- 
bearded man, whom I took to be the captain, 
who presently called the woman to him, 
and there they stood talking and looking 
our way. After a bit, they all three quitted 
the poop, and I saw the man in the boat 
hand up my chronometer. This made me 
pretty sure they would time my chronometer, 
though it would be of no use without a 
sextant ; and as the mate's civility and good 
feeling had been very remarkable, I went 
into the cabin and brought out a box of 
tobacco, a dozen of the wine, a couple 
of meerschaum pipes, and an opera-glass, 
which I set upon the table, designing them 
as gifts to the master, his- wife, and the 
mate of the ship ; and at the same time I 
made a minute of the articles, so that they 
should have a place in the salvage account. 

On returning to the deck, I found the 
boat in the act of shoving off, and in a few 
minutes she came sweeping alongside, and 
the mate again stepped aboard. 

''I have brought you what you want," 
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said he, with a good-natured smile, and he 
called to the men to hand the things up. 
The first thing he gave me was a sextant, 
of an old-fashioned make, but bright and 
in good condition. He then gave me my 
chronometer, timed to the Greenwich me- 
ridian by the captain's chronometers, a 
parcel of linen for Nelly, 'and a nautical 
almanack. 

I asked him the lady's and second mate's 
charges for the linen and sextant. 

*'I am ashamed," said he, "to have to 
behave like a shopman to a man in your 
plight ; but the second mate's a Scotchman, 
and the captain's wife," said he, looking 
behind him to make sure that none of his 
men were on deck, " would sell her teeth 
for money, if their yellowness were no 
hindrance to a market. The second mate 
says he couldn't part with that sextant for 
less than fifteen shillings, because it be- 
longed to his father — though I know that 
to be a lie, as his father was a Thames 
waterman, and had probably never seen 
such a thing as a sextant in all his hfe. 
Mrs. Taddy, the skipper's wife, asks a 
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guinea for the linen, although I dare say 
she wouldn't get half a crown for it ashore." 

I was hoth amused by and pleased with 
his embarrassment, that was a genuine 
nautical touch of nature, and begged him 
to beheve that both the sextant and linen 
were so valuable to me I should have been 
glad to pay ten times what was asked. I 
then took him into the cabin, and made him 
drink a tumbler of wine, and showing him 
the presents on the table, asked his accept- 
ance of one of the pipes and the box of 
tobacco, and to give the other pipe and 
the wine to the captain, and the opera- 
glasses to Mrs. Taddy. "What!" cried 
he, *' after charging a poor shipwrecked 
lady a guinea for half a crown's worth of 
togs ! " However, lie thanked me cordially 
for my gifts, and I then brought him the 
money for the linen and sextant. 

"Here," said he, producing a piece of 
paper, "is the latitude and longitude at 
noon to-day." 

I looked at it, and found they made it 
94' 19' W. and 33° 60' S. " Dash me if my 
calculations are so very much out, after 
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all !" I cried, with a rather justifiable feeling 
of pride. And indeed, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, my guess at the position of the 
island was only thirteen miles out — that is, 
calculating back to it by my dead reckoning. 

A couple of men were called up out of the 
boat to hand down my presents, and after 
giving the crew a bumper of grog all round, 
I shook hands with the mate, who respect- 
fully saluted Nelly and dropped into his boat. 
I waited until he was aboard his own ship 
and the boat hoisted before filling, and they 
then hoisted the ensign and dipped it thrice 
— a compliment I returned — as not only 
meaning to say farewell, but as expressing 
thanks for my gifts. No sooner did they 
swing their mainyards than the whole of 
the crew sprang into the rigging and raised 
a cheer that came down bravely to us. I 
waved my hat, and placing Nelly at the 
wheel, I, with the help of Matthews, swung 
the yards. 

It was like getting a rock under weigh to 
fill upon that heavily laden ship. They 
set the mainsail, and yet she took so much 
time in starting that one would have 
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thought she was tearing at an anchor 
astern of her ; whereas no sooner were the 
brig's sails full than the little vessel made a 
spring, just as though a warp that had held 
her back had been let go. She struck a 
little sea that was running at her and 
smothered her bows in foam, shook her- 
self, put her nose down to it, and began to 
snore along the water like a racing yacht. 
Matthews and I boarded the main-tack, and 
by the time that sail was set we had the 
ship on our weather quarter, where she 
showed at her best ; for there she was 
almost bow on, all her forward sails balloon- 
ing out towards us, her jibs making beautiful 
curves, every sail with a lancing of silver 
Kght along its lee leech, her shrouds stand- 
ing like short bars of black iron under her 
courses, her main royal floating deHcately 
on the summit of the tall pile of canvas 
with the short sky sail yard just above it, and 
the flash of the green waters quivering in 
her polished jet black bows, out of which 
soared her long bowsprit and jibbooms, with 
the guys, bobstays, and the rest of the gear 
forming straight symmetrical lines as fine 
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as cobwebs to her martingale, and along her 
spritsail yard against the snow-white cotton- 
like sails which were as round and hard as 
ivory. 

Close-hauled as we were, we drew ahead 
so rapidly that in half an hour's time we 
had her well on the lee quarter, with her 
low black hull fining down upon the horizon, 
and her sails stretching with exquisite 
daintiness of outline against the soft blue 
western sky ; but by this time we had grown 
weary of watching and talking of her, and 
besides, our appetites had become very sharp, 
for it was past three o'clock, and we had 
tasted nothing since breakfast. I therefore 
took the wheel, that Matthews might help 
Nelly to get some dinner. 

My spirits were more buoyant now than 
they had been for many a long hour. With 
a sextant and Greenwich time aboard, and a 
tight and swift little vessel under our feet, 
I would not even allow that we were in any 
further distress. It is true that a couple of 
men, nay, even another man, would have 
been a precious acquisition ; but, as it was 
not impossible to sail the brig to Valparaiso 
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with only two hands to work her, so, seeing 
that in all other respects we were well off, 
our brig a smart one, water and food plenti- 
ful, and our health and courage high, our 
adventure was no longer to frighten me, 
the more particularly as I might count upon 
a substantial reward at . the end of the 
journey, and perhaps, obtain enough credit 
for the exploit to do me professional service. 
We made a good dinner, our whole con- 
versation being about the ship, that was by 
this time a merS white speck upon the 
running waters down on our lee quarter, 
and about the civility of the mate. More- 
over, I found that the clothes which Nelly 
had got from the vessel were of a kind she 
greatly needed, and such as probably only 
a woman woxild have thought of sending. 
Her being equipped, therefore, to her satis- 
faction pleased me mightily, for her dis- 
comfort in this particular had troubled me 
a great deal more than I have chosen to 
say. Whilst we men had found plenty of 
clothes in the berths, NeUy had nothing 
but what she stood in ; and when she had 
come aboard the brig she had been obliged 
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to let her clothes dry upon her body; so 
you may form some idea of the incon- 
venience she laboured under as compared 
with us ; though beyond once saying to me 
thai she wished she could find a roll of 
linen or cahco, that she might make herself 
some clothes, she never uttered a murmur 
over her discomfort, 

I relate these things without scruple, for 
they are among the stern facts of shipwreck. 

As to her dress, it was a strong new 
merino, and promised to outlast her de- 
mands upon it, and to look well then ; for 
she had made a sort of canvas apron, which 
she wore over the dress, and which com- 
pletely protected it from the grime of the 
galley and the soihng of the ropes she had 
sometimes haxiled upon with me, God bless 
her! The water had not done her boots 
much good ; but that very afternoon, after 
dinner, Matthews, noticing that one of her 
boots gaped at the toes, offered to mend 
it for her, and, taking it into the carpenter's 
berth, the fellow returned with it in about 
twenty minutes neatly repaired and calked, 
and then took the other and stitched it here 
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and there where it showed a weakness ; so 
that if her boots were not as handsome as 
they were when she first bought them, they 
were quite as strong. 

It was our fortune that my surmise that 
this breeze would settle into the south- 
east trades proved true; for shortly after 
sunset that evening the wind veered into 
that quarter, and the appearance of the 
clouds convinced me that we had got the 
trades. There is no mistaking these winds, 
for they bring up a kind of clouds that is 
peculiar to them, of a scud-like character, 
not very numerous, and sweeping across the 
sky with great regularity. As a rule, these 
winds do not extend below the parallel of 
30° in the Pacific, but I have known them 
to be taken as low as 35°. Although we 
were braced sharp up, these trades would 
not allow us to hold as weatherly a course 
as I should have liked; yet they were of 
prodigious value to men in our position, 
by their promise of steadiness and freedom 
from shifts, and, I may even say, gales. 
Whilst they held we should have nothing 
to do but to go on sailing, with an occasional 
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standing by the topsail halliards should it 
breeze up. We might therefore count upon 
getting our rest, which was of immense 
consequence to us, whilst every hour was 
sweeping us nearer and nearer to Valparaiso. 

For three days nothing whatever hap- 
pened to break the monotony of our Hves. 
We had settled into a regular habit of 
discipUne ; Matthews and I keeping watch 
and watch during the night, and remaining, 
on deck during the day, whilst Nelly pro- 
vided our meals, and now and again took 
a turn at the wheel. 

From dawn to sunset we had our ensign 
flying half-mast and jack down, and through 
the night we kept the green lantern hoisted 
at the masthead ; for I wanted help, though, 
as I have just said, the idea of wanting it 
did not terrify me ; and the next vessel we 
sighted might be able to lend me the assist- 
ance we required. 

The weather remained bright and fine, 
the moon as clear and clean as silver, and 
the sun hot, but tempered by the strong 
sweet wind and the passage of the flying 
clouds, and the sea a sparkling blue, rich 
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with the long lines of glittering froth, which 
broke and faded with the run of the joyous 
waters. In these three days we sighted 
but one vessel, a small schooner dead away 
to windward, and standing to the westward. 
But the speed of the brig was quite beyond 
my expectation. On Wednesday, the day 
after we had spoken the Eagle, our position, 
by observation,, was 91° 12' W., 33 16' S. ; 
on Thursday, 88° W. and 33° 2' S. ; and on 
Friday, 84° 60' W. and 29 28' S. If these 
runs were not equal to steam, they were in 
every way remarkable as having been per- 
formed by a small brig close-hauled, with 
a single reef in her fore-topsail and her top- 
gallant and royal yards on deck. 

It was Friday, and I had finished working 
out my observations in the cabin, and went 
forward to the galley, where Nelly was 
occupied, to tell her, as was my custom, the 
progress we had made in the twenty-four 
hours. The breeze was still blowing as 
steadily as it had blown frorh the first day 
of its springing up ; and, with the fore and 
main bowUnes hauled well forward, the 
tacks of the courses standing as stiff as 
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handspikes, the yards braced so sharp up 
that the rigging was as taut under the 
pressure of them as the weather shrouds, 
whilst the big jib was tearing at its sheet 
as if it would uproot the solid wood to which 
it was belayed, and not a rope but what 
was humming like a harp-string under the 
sweeping hand of the wind, the brig was 
smoking through it as if an ocean steamer 
had got her in tow, plunging sometimes 
so as to bury her martingale, and raising, 
such a haze about her forecastle that the 
rainbow arched in it seemed as fixed a 
thing as the curving foot of the foresail. 

I stood talking to Nelly whilst she bustled 
about the galley, making a pretty picture 
indeed, with her white arms bared nearly 
to the elbows, her hair gilded with the sun- 
shine that streamed through the galley door, 
her dress tucked up under her quaint canvas 
apron, and a flush on her delicate cheeks 
that made her eyes as bright as diamonds. 

I told her how I remembered coming into 
this galley on the first morning after I had 
been left in the brig and overhauling the 
place for something to eat, and finding 
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some pieces of meat in one of the coppers ; 
and this set ns talking of the number of 
things which had happened since that time. 

*'I have something on my mind to tell 
3^ou, Nelly," said I, ** that has been there — ■ 
well, I may say, almost since the day I 
found you in the W aldershare' s cuddy. 
Don't open your eyes at me, my darling. 
It's only this — ^that had the Waldershare 
lived to reach Callao, I should have asked 
you to marry me in that place ; but, since 
our destination has been changed, I mean 
— well, I will ask you to marry me at 
Valparaiso." 

She coloured up a little, but looked me 
very steadily in the face. 

*'Had I foreseen how this voyage was 
to terminate," said she, "I should have 
asked you to marry me before we left 
Burmarsh. However, dear, we could not 
help these adventures." 

*' No, nor need we regret them, my 
darling. But all the same, Nell, . we will 
leave Valparaiso as husband and wife." 

*^I am quite wiUing," said she, coming 
up to me and putting her head on my 
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shoulder; "that is, if God permits us to 
reach Valparaiso," 

At that moment Matthews hailed me 
from the wheel, I put my head out of the 
galley doot and asked him what was the 
matter. 

"There's a sail right ahead of us, sir," 
he answered. 

I fetched the glass, and, going to wind- 
ward, saw a white smudge upon the horizon 
in a line with our jibboom end. So little 
was visible of her that I could neither make 
out her rig nor which way she was. heading. 
I returned to Nelly, and saw that she had 
been crying. 

"Why, Nell!" 

"Don't be angry, WiU," said she, with 
a tremulous smile. 

"Angry with you^ my darling I If I 
have made you cry, I shall be angry with 
myself." 

She kissed me, and said, "There is 
nothing that need make you angry. I 
could not help crying to think of our being 
married — I mean, after what we have gone 
through — no, it is not that. Oh, my darling 1 
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I don't know why I cried — I don't know 
why I cried ! " and she cried again. 

"I'U tell you what it is, Nell," said I, 
clasping her in my arms. '* Eough as your 
late experiences have been, the sea hasn't 
yet cured you of being a woman ; and there 
never yet was a* woman who could talk of 
marriage without tears." And so I found 
her a reason for crying. 

We dined, as usual, in our maritime 
fashion on deck, and this day our dinner 
was a piece of salt junk, a bit of real beef — 
not the pickled hunks of mahogany which 
are shipped for sailors' eating out of London 
by the rascally purveyors, some of whom 
have been aldermen in their day. I had 
my eye on the sail ahead all the time, and, 
having discovered that she was going our 
way, forbore bothering with the glass until 
her hull was above water, and then, taking 
another squint, I found that she was a small 
fore and aft rigged vessel, with three square 
yards on her foremast — a brigantine as I 
might suppose, but she had no head sail set. 

We were coming up with her very fast ; 
indeed, so fast that, beyond the interest 
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of speaking and passing her, I found no 
excitement in the chase, for I supposed her 
to be a small, heavily-laden vessel from 
Australia or the South Sea Islands, bound, 
no doubt, to Valparaiso, and, as is usual 
with such vessels, with no more hands 
aboard of her than she needed. We held 
on in this way for an hour, at the expiration 
of which time she was about five miles ahead 
of us. 

I was steering the brig, when Matthews, 
who had been examining the sail through 
the glass, turned and said, "I'm thinking 
yonder craft's a Government boat, Mr. Lee. 
She looks to me like a steamer, though 
there's no catching sight of her funnel. 
No merchantman of her size is ever so 
heavily sparred. Besides, she ain't lofty 
enough for a sailing vessel; and I reckon 
she can't have much canvas on her to let 
us overhaul her in this fashion. And see 
how she rolls, Mr. Lee." 

" Hand us over the glass, Matthews, and 
catch hold here," said I. 

I had another good look at her, and began 
to think that Matthews was right. She was 
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low in the water, but with a great breadth 
of beam ; her spars were short and heavy, 
and she rolled like a t^ollier. I watched 
her anxiously, for the difference between a 
Government steamer and a merchantman 
meant a great deal to me. 

At last I caught sight of the whip at the 
mainmast head, and then I became as ex- 
cited as I had before been apathetic. She^ 
at all events, as a Government boat would 
have hands enough aboard, and could not, 
with any show of reason, excuse herself 
from lending me the assistance I required. 
In order that she might see our signal, I 
slackened away the flag halliards until the 
ensign blew clear of the cover of the top- 
gallant rigging, and scarcely had I done 
this when, lo I the vessel ahead hoisted the 
glorious red cross of St. George. It was 
clear to me at the same time that they also 
shortened sail, though her stern being on 
a line with us, it was impossible to see what 
was doing aboard of her ; but we crept up 
hand over fist until, in less than twenty 
minutes, I could see the sparkle of the 
metal buttons on the uniforms affc. 
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''An English gunboat!" I cried; and 
Matthews shouted " Hurrah ! " in a voice that 
recalled poor Sinnet's. '* See ! " I shouted, 
"they are luflSng to shake her. We'll go 
to leeward of them and heave to. Quick, 
Nelly ; take the wheel and let the brig go as 
she is. Jump forward, Matthews, and let go 
the main-taok. Bear a hand ! we shall be 
ahead pf her ! " And we again repeated the 
manoevure we had executed when we hove 
to abreast of the Eagle. They had stopped 
their vessel's way, and when we were 
within two ships' length of her we backed 
our topsail and lay to within easy talking 
distance. 

She was an English gunboat of about one 
hundred and eighty tons, a heavy, lumping 
craft of her size, brigantine-rigged, and 
carrying four guns. She rolled in such a 
manner as to slope her deck right over to 
us, so that one could almost have seen down 
her companion, and then back again until 
haK her dullish copper was out of water. 
There were several men in uniform aft, with 
the rings denoting their grades round the 
sleeve-cuffs, and forward she was full of 
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blue-jackets, who watched us with their 
arms folded, and with that indescribable air 
of jaunty coolness that is only to be acquired 
by pocketing Government wages. She had 
all the remarkable trim, solidity, and clean- 
liness of the English man-of-war : her brass- 
work shone like fire, her decks were sand- 
white, her heavy guns gave a formidable 
character to her massively built hull, her 
rigging might have served for a six-hundred- 
ton ship, and it was a treat to look at the 
way in which her square canvas was furled. 

The commander, standing a little apart 
from the other officers, hailed me through a 
speaking-trumpet. 

''Brig ahoy!" 

'' HiUo ! " 

*' Why is your ensign half-masted ? " 

"We're in distress. We've only two 
hands to work the brig." 

'' Where are you bound, and where are 
you from ? ' ' 

" We're from an island, not charted, in 
98° W and 33° S., and we're bound to 
Valparaiso." 

The answer to the question where 1 was 
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from puzzled my man, who took the trumpet 
from his mouth and looked for some mo- 
ments at the brig, as though he supposed 
I was quizzing him, 

** Where do you say you're from ? ^ he 
presently bawled again. 

I repeated the answer I had given him. 

*'I'll send a boat aboard of you," he 
shouted; and in a moment I heard the 
chirrup of a boatswain's pipe. A dozen hands 
ran aft. With great smartness six men and 
a sub-lieutenant were seated in one of the 
port quarter-boats, and pulling towards the 
brig. I had just time to unship the gang- 
way when the boat was alongside, and a 
man of about forty years of age, with a red 
smooth face, stepped over the side. 

There is no seafaring man in existence 
who could have a warmer admiration for 
the British navy than I. I know its best 
history by heart. I heartily admire its 
discipline, seamanship and pluck, and I never 
come across an English man-.of-war without 
a swelling of the heart and a glad pride to 
feel that I am the countryman of the hearts 
of oak in her. Owning, therefore, to these 
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honourable sentiments, may I be allowed to . 
ask why the British naval officer makes a rule 
of treating the British merchant officer with 
the utmost possible contempt, supercilious- 
ness, and arrogance ? Is he aware that the 
merchant skipper and the merchant mate 
are, with rare exceptions, fine practical sea- 
men, of great and varied experience, and 
quahfied in a heap of ways to show the 
road to the naval officer ? that to them are 
committed trusts of human life and property 
beyond anything most naval officers can 
dream of ? that, in a word, the only differ- 
ence between the naval and the merchant 
officer is, one receives Government pay, and 
has a large, well-disciplined crew and a 
powerful, well-found vessel at his disposal, 
whilst the other receives wages from private 
owners, and has to depend exclusively upon 
his own judgment, skill, and experience to 
bring his ill-found ship and the ragamuffins 
who fill his forecastle safely into port ? 

When my British gunboat sub-lieutenant 
did me the honour to step aboard the little 
brig, he convulsively jerked his thumb down 
at his waistcoat as an apology for touching 
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his hat, and in a very sharp, contemptuous 
manner asked me what I meant by saying 
I haUed from an island. 

Upon which I related my story to him. 

" I should like to see the brig's papers/' 
said he. 

I requested him to step into the cabin, 
and placed the papers before him. He 
looked over them, and then desired that 
I would raise one of the main hatch 
gratings. 

''That you can do yourself, sir," said I. 
' ' I have but one man, and he is at the 
wheel ; " for I had taken care to send Mat- 
thews aft when the brig was hove to^ as I 
did not choose that Nelly should be stared 
at. Thereupon he called to some of his 
men to come aboard, who opened the hatch 
for him. He looked down, and saw that 
the hold was full of timber. 

'' That'll do," said he. " And now 
Mr. " 

''Lee." 

" What help do you require ? " 

" I should be glad of some men to assist 
me in working the brig to Valparaiso."^ 
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' ^'Four men should serve your turn?" 

said he, looking aloffc. 

^' Four men will do very well/' I replied* 

"Without another word he went over the 

side into the boat. 

The annoyance that this man's behaviour 

gave me was so fetr wholesome, that it 

repressed the extravagance of the happiness 

I should have felt at my piece of good 

fortune in tumbling across a gunboat, and 

getting from her the help which probably 

no other vessel than a man-of-war could 

have furnished to me. The boat was not 

four minutes in getting alongside her own 

ship; and when the sub-lieutenant got on 

deck, some confabulation went on between 

him and the commander and the lieutenant. 

Presently the lieutenant dived and brought 

up a chart, over which they grouped their 

heads. The vessel made a pretty sight as 

she lay rolling in the water, that flashed 

up all green alongside of her, though beyond 

and away to the horizon it was as blue as 

the sky. Now and again she would pitch, 

so as to jump two-thirds of her screw out 

of water. 
VOL. nx, X 
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Presently I heard the boatswain's pipe 
again ; some other hands got into the boat, 
and some of her former crew left her ; and 
insteqid of my uncouth friend, the lieutenant 
squatted himself in the stern-sheets, and 
the boat, containing ten men and the lieu- 
tenant — enough to carry a French frigate ! 
— swept under the stem of the brig and 
hooked on, 

I stood at the gangway to receive the 
fresh arrival, who proved a gentlemanly 
looking man, strongly sunburnt, with a plea- 
sant, open face, and dark, handsome eyes. 

"You have charge of this brig, I pre- 
sume ? " said he to me, first touching his cap 
in a ship-shape manner, and raising it as he 
looked towards Nelly. 

"I have," I repKed, feeling less ag- 
gressively disposed by the accost and 
manner of the man, whose condescension, 
though naarked enough, wanted the impu- 
dence pf the sub-lieutenant's. 

^^I have brought you four men," said 
he, "who will help you to work this brig 
to Valparaiso, to which port yonder vessel, 
which is her Majesty's gunboat , is 
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also bound. We shall endeavour to keep 
you company ; but my instructions are, that 
you are not bound to keep by us if you find 
you can beat us when we are under steam, 
which will be the case shortly." 

He went to the gangway and called, and 
immediately eight able-bodied, powerful 
seamen sprang on deck. They formed 
themselves into a Hne, and tlje lieutenant 
calling out their names, four of them 
stepped out. 

" Those are your men, sir," said he. 

I looked at them, and thought it would 
be a good job if the Merchant Service 
numbered a few such men in its fore- 
castles. Their hammocks and bags were 
passed up out of the boat and taken forward. 
Everything was done quickly and quietly. 

" Now," said the Heutenant, looking aloft, 
^'whilst my boat's crew are aboard, can 
they be made useful to you? I see you 
have but a stump of a topmast forward, and 
your jibboom doesn't look over Uvely. If 
you have a whole topmast knocking about," 
said he, casting his eyes on the spare-booms, 
^' we'll have it up for you in a few minutes." 
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However, there was no spar that would 
answer for a topmast, nor could we have 
contrived a better jibboom ; but I told him 
I should be glad if his men would cross the 
top-gallant and royal yards and get the gear 
rove. He spoke to one of his crew, and 
then, going to the gangway, told one of the 
two men who were tossing in the boat 
alongside to hand him up the chart. 

^^ Have you any objection,'' he asked, " to 
point out to me where your island is ? " 

I led him into the cabin, where I found 
Nelly standing at the table. She was going 
away, but he politely begged that she would 
not leave on his account, and entered, with 
a well-bred air, into a short conversation 
with her. He expressed his sympathy with 
her for the rough trials she had undergone, 
and congratulated her upon her escape and 
the prospect of a speedy release from the 
brig. He was much impressed, as indeed 
he could hardly fail to be,' by Nelly's beauty 
and her self-possessed, lady-like manner. 
Her presence and the answers she made 
to his questions gave him a better notion 
of what we had gone through than any 
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story I could have related, and his manner 
altered amazingly. He seemed to forget 
his uniform, or rather, shall I say, he seemed 
to remember what was due to it. He ad- 
dressed me politely, without any assumption 
of superiority; asked many questions, and 
expressed himseK astonished and touched 
by the variety and severity of our adven- 
tures. He drank some wine that Nelly put 
upon the table, and then, opening the chart, 
asked me to pencil-mark the spot where I 
reckoned the island to be, saying that in all 
probabiUty they would be sent to survey 
it. I gave him the latitude and longitude 
of it according to my reckonings, explaining 
that I had had no other data to go upon than 
the observations taken aboard the Walder- 
share. He thanked me, rolled up the chart, 
shook hands with Nelly, and went on deck, 
where I found that his men had crossed the 
yards, and were waiting for further instruc- 
tions. There was nothing more to be done, 
so he ordered them into the boat, and 
away he went with his six men, leaving me 
four. 

Whether they had banked their fires or 
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not aboard the gunboat I could not tell, 
but it was certain that she was under sail 
only when we overhauled her; but they 
were smoking up now, and the moment her 
boat was at the davits, some men sprang 
aloft and loosed the square-sails, and in a 
trice she was covered with canvas. 

I waited until she had gathered way, and, 
placing one of the new crew at the wheel 
in order that Matthews might facilitate the 
work of the others by showing them where 
the gear led, I ordered the mainyard to be 
swung. In an instant the brig bit the 
water, and the spray began to fly. *'Lay 
aloft and loose the top-gaEant sail ! '' I sung 
out. Up sprang one of the men-of-war's 
men hand over hand. Used to the slow 
sprawling of the merchant sailor,* I was 
delighted to witness this specimen of active 
smartness. Before he had been aloft a 
minute the sail was flappiug and he was 
bawling out, ^^ Sheet home ! " ^^ Overhaul 
your clewlines ! " I shouted, and up went 
the yard. It was a new thing for me to see 
a top-gallant sail set over my topsail ; but 
it was as much sail as the brig wanted, and 
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away sped the little vessel, with the foam 
standing as high as her hawse-pipes. 

I had let the gunboat have the start 
of us, but we began to pass her as though 
she were a buoy. The smoke poured in a 
dense volume out of her funnel, and when 
she cocked up her stern, I could see the 
screw languidly revolving; so it was plain 
she had steam in her boilers, but not much. 

** I'm afraid," I said to the man who was 
steering, ** that she will have to give us the 
end of her tow-rope if she wants us to keep 
her company." 

*^ She stands no chance with this brig, 
sir," he answered, smiling. ** She wants a 
gale of wind to go." 

It would have made any sailor laugh 
to see how she wobbled and bobbed and 
splashed, jerking the water away from her 
fat coppered bows hke a bucket dropped 
overboard, not peeling it out to leeward as 
a sharp-stemmed vessel does; and yet she 
was so broad that I never noticed that 
she shipped a drop of spray, although she 
rolled so heavily that, had her yards been 
squared, you might have touched the water 
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from the end of her fore-topmast stun'sail 
boom end. As we surged abreast of her 
I sprang on to the weather bulwarks, and 
hailed her to know if I should shorten sail 
so as to keep by her. But the answer came 
back, " No ; let her go as she will. We shall 
have our pressure up presently, and then 
we'll see." 

In another minute we were ahead of her, 
clear of her smoke, and in half an hour's 
time she was two miles dead astern, rolling 
like a mast-buoy, although by that time she 
would have had her screw revolving as fast 
as it would go. An hour before sunset she 
was out of sight, and the little brig was 
tearing across the sea with the main royal 
on her, fogged with spray as far aft as the 
gangway, with the trade-clouds sailing 
bravely overhead, and the red light of the 
sun flashing crimson in the streaming fore- 
castle, and in the water that was roaring in 
little cataracts through the scuppers. 



From this point my log-book gives 



me 
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no further adventures. It is merely a 
record of fine weather, strong, steady 
hreezes, and rapid progress. Indeed, with 
a smart hrig under me, and five able fellows 
to man her, it would have been a sorry 
business indeed if I had not brought the 
Morning Star to Valparaiso without mis- 
adventure. 

We reached that port in nine days and 
five hours, from the time of our quitting the 
island, having carried our top-gaEant sail 
the whole way, and meeting with but one 
calm, when we were a day's sail from the 
land, that lasted three hours, and was 
followed by a strong south-westerly breeze. 

On bringing up in the spacious bay, 
flanked by its magnificent but treeless 
mountains, with the Almendral in the east, 
and the irregular scattering of houses along 
the beach, I immediately went ashore, 
taking the brig's papers with me, and called 
upon the consul, to whom I related the 
particulars of my voyage. He was well 
acquainted with the vessel's consignees, 
one of whom, he said, was a relative of the 
owners, and, he believed, the next of kin; 
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SO that if, as it was probable, the captain 
and mate of the Morning Star were drowned, 
this gentleman would claim the brig. He 
promised to call with me upon the con- 
signees next day, and meanwhile, having 
listened to what I had to tell him about 
Nelly with great interest, he asked my 
permission to accompany me on board the 
brig. We went together, and I introduced 
him to Nelly, and after complimenting 
her in the most handsome manner on the 
courage and fortitude she had displayed 
throughout her trials, he insisted that she 
should take up her residence whilst we 
remained at Valparaiso at his house, and 
promised her a hearty welcome from his 
wife. He also insisted upon my sharing 
his hospitahty, and during the three weeks 
we remained at Valparaiso we made his 
house our home. 

But he did me a greater service even 
than this; for he stood out for a larger 
sum from the consignees than they were 
willing to give, and obtained as salvage 
on the cargo and vessel seven hundred 
pounds for me, and two hundred and thirty 
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pounds for Matthews, besides substantial 
presents in money for. the four men-of- 
war's men, who, it seems, might take gifts, 
though they were prohibited from claiming 
salvage, 

With this money I secured a berth for 
myself and NeUy on board a fine ship, of one 
thousand one hundred tons, bound direct to 
Liverpool; but it would be three weeks 
before she sailed, so we had plenty of leisure 
not only to make the purchases we stood in 
need of, to examine the country, to receive 
and make visits, to venture an excursion to 
Santiago, which is eighty-five miles distant 
from Valparaiso, but to celebrate the most 
momentous act of our Kves. In a word, 
NeUy and I were married. 

The gunboat that had assisted us with 
her men arrived at Valparaiso four days 
after we had dropped anchor in the bay. She 
was in the bay on the day of our marriage, 
and among the guests invited by the consul 
to the entertainment he generously provided 
on that occasion, were the commander of 
the gunboat, the Heutenant, and the sub- 
lieutenant. 
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This day gives me the brightest memory 
of my life ; and yet I made a fool of myself 
too, for when I got up to retitrn thanks for 
myself and NeUy, and spoke of what we had 
gone through, and why she had accompanied 
me in the Waldershare, and the loss of my 
old shipmates, and the great and unexampled 
kindness we had met with from the consul 
and his wife, I fairly broke down. Something 
marvellously resembling a tear hopped over 
my cheek like a parched pea on to the table, 
and I had to belay my eloquence for a spell, 
though all hands took care to cheer me at 
the top of their voices, and the lustiest 
cheer of them all was the sub-lieuteu ant's. 

Matthews hung about Valparaiso for ten 
days, and I saw him frequently ; then he 
disappeared, and I have never seen nor heard 
of him since. 

I could wish that God had permitted me 
to complete this record of many great 
mercies shown, by numbering among those 
who were saved from the loss of the Walder- 
share my little genial, kindly messmate, 
Thomas. The world is a big one, the sea is 
cramful of strange chances, and it may be 
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yet my fortune to meet him in the flesh. 
But I own that I think of him as a brave 
man gone to his account ; and having tasted 
myseK somewhat freely of the horrors of 
shipwreck, and knowing what a boat-load of 
people without food or water, leagues and 
leagues out at sea, means, I may be excused 
for laying down my pen and addressing 
myself to happier contemplations. 
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Abdallah ; or the Four Leaves. By Edouard Laboullaye. 

Table- Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte, 

VatJuk : An Oriental Romance. By William Beckford. 

The King and tJu Commons, A Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Songs. Edited by Prof. Morley. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions of tJic Great 
Duke. 

Dr. Johnson^ s Rasselas, Prince of Abyssitiia, With Notes. 

HaMfs Round Table, With Biographical Introduction. 

77u Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a Friend. 
By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt 

Ballad Poetry oftlie Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridgis Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield^ 5 Letters, Sentences, and Maxims, With 
Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. de Ste.- 
Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby ; his Story and his Friends, Edited by 
P. Fitzgerald. 

Reflections; or. Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates: Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophofi^s Memo- 
rabilia. By Edw. Levien. 

Prince Alberts Golden Precepts. 

A C(ue ccntaining 12 Volumes, price 31*. &/. ; or the Case separately, price v^ 6d, 



Beauty and the Beast, An Old Tale retold, with Pictures by 
£. V. B. 4to, cloth extra. 10 Illustrations in Colours. \^5, 6d, 

Beumer^ German Copybooks. In six gradations at \d. each. 
Biart {Lucien), See "Adventures of a Young Naturalist," 

"My Rambles in the New World," "The Two Friends," " Involun- 
tary Voyage." 



List of Fublications. 



Bickersteth^s Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer 

may be had in various styles and bindings from \d, to z\s. Price 
List and Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 

Bickersteth {Rev, E, H.y M,A.) The Reef and other Parables, 
I vol., square 8vo, with numerous very beautiful Engravings, 2s, 6d, 

The Cler^man in his Home, Small post 8vo, is, 

— The Master^ s Home- Call ; or, Brief Memorials of 

Alice Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 32mo, cloth gilt, is, 

T7ie Master's Will, A Funeral Sermon preached 



on the Death of Mrs. S. Gumey Buxton. Sewn, dd, ; cloth gilt, is. 

The Shadow of the Rock, A Selection of Religious 



Poetry. i8mo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 

Tlie Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. 7th 



Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Bida, The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels, with the 

whole of the magnificent Etchings on Steel, after drawings by M. 

Bida, in 4 vols., appropriately bound in cloth extra, price 3/. 3/. each. 

Also the four volumes in two, bound in the best morocco, by Suttaby, 

extra gilt edges, 18/. i&r., half- morocco, 12/. 12s, 

" fiida's Illustrations of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St John have already 
received here and elsewhere a full recognition of their great merits." — Times, 

Biographies of the Great Artists, Illustrated, This Series is 
issued in the form of Handbooks. Each is a Monograph of a Great 
Artist, and contains Portraits of the Masters, and as many examples 
of their art as can be readily procured. They are Illustrated with from 
16 to 20 Full-page Engravings. Cloth, large crown 8vo, y, td, per 
Volume. 

Titian. Bubens. Tintoret and Veronese. 

Bembrandt* Ijeonardo« Hograrth. 

Baphael. Turner. Hichelanffelo. 

Van Dyek and Hals. The Little Masters. Be3mold8. 

Holbein. Delaroche&Vernet. G-ainsboroaffh. 

Figure Painters of Holland. 

"A deserving Series, based upon recent German publications."— J?<//«^»;]^A 
Review. 
" Most thoroughly and tastefully ^^it^**— Spectator, 

Black ( Wm,^ Three Feathers, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, ds, 

■ — Lady SilverdaUs Sweetheart, and other Stories, i vol., 
small post 8vo, dr. 

■ Kilmeny: a Novel, Small post 8vo, cloth, 6f. 

In Silk Attire, 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, ds, 

— ^ A Daughter of Ileth. nth Edition, small post Svo, 6x. 
Sunrise. 15 Monthly Parts, is, each. 
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Blackmore {R, D.) Loma Daane. loth Edition, cr. 8vo, 6s. 

— Alice Lorraine, i vol., small post 8vo, 6th Edition, 6j, 

— — Clara Vaughan. Revised Edition, 6j. 

Cradock NowelL New Edition, 6j. 

Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, ds. 

Mary Anerley, 3 vols., 31J. dd, 

Eretna; or^ My Father^ s Sin, With 12 Illustrations, 

small post 8vo, 6/. 

Blossoms from the Kin^s Garden : Sermons /or Children, By 
the Rev. C. Bosanquet. 2nd fldition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Blue Banner {The) ; or, The Adventures of a Mussulman, a 
Christian, and a Pagan, in the time of the Crusades and Mongol 
Conquest Translated from the French of Leon Cahun. With 
Seventy-six Wood Engravings. Imperial i6mo, cloth, gilt edges, 
*js, 6d, ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Boy's Froissart (The), 7s, 6d, See " Froissart" 

Brave Janet: A Story for Girls, By Alice Lee. With 
Frontispiece by M. Ellen Edwards. Square 8vo, cloth extra, jj. 6d, 

Brave Men in Action, By S. J. Mackenna. Crown 8vo, 

480 pp., cloth, lar. 6</. 
Brazil: the Amazons, and the Coast, By Herbert H. Smith. 

With 115 Full-page and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 650 pp., 21 j. 

Brazil and the Brazilians, By J. C. Fletcher and D. P. 
Kidder. 9th Edition, Illustrated, 8vo, 2ix. 

Breton Folk: An Artistic Tour in Brittany, By Henry 
Blackburn, Author of "Artists and Arabs," "Normandy Pictu- 
resque," &c. With 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s, 

British Goblins : Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends, 
and Traditions. By Wirt Sykes, United States Consul for Wales. 
With Illustrations by J. H. Thomas. This account of the Fairy 
Mythology and Folk-Lore of his Principality is, by permission, dedi- 
cated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Second Edition. 8vo, i8x. 

British Philosophers, 

Buckle {Henry Tliomas) The Life and Writings of. By Alfred 
Henry Huth. With Portrait 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

Bumaby {Capt,) See " On Horseback." 

Bumham Beeches {Heath, F, G,), With numerous Illustrations 

and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt ed^€»5, 3.r. 6d, Second Edition. 
"' ** Writing with tren more than his usual brilliancy, Mr. Hbath here gives the 

Siihiic an interesting monograph of the splendid old trees. . . . This charmias 
ttle work."— GA>^. 



List of Publications, 



Butler ( W, F,) The Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, 1869-70. With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7/. 6^. 

The Wild North Land; the Story of a Winter Jourtuy 

with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, i8x. Cr. 8vo, 7^. 6^. 
Akim-foo : the History of a Failure. Demy Svo, cloth, 



2nd Edition, 16s. Also, in crown 8yo, 7j>. 6d, 

nADOGAN {Lady A) Illustrated Games of Patience. 
^ Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3rd Edition, \7s, 6d. 

Caldecott (P.). See " Breton Folk." 

Carbon Process (A Manual of). See Liesegang. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 

Changed Cross {The)y and other Religious Poems. i6mo, 2s, 6d. 

Chant Book Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. Con- 
sisting of upwards of 550 Chants for the Daily Psalms and for the 
Canticles ; also Kyrie Eleisons, and Music for the Hymns in Holy 
Communion, &c. Compiled and Arranged under the Musical Editor- 
ship of C. J. Vincent, Mus. Bac. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d, ; Organist's 
Edition, fcap. 4to, 5^. 

0/ variffus Editiofts of Hymnal Companion, Lists will be formarded on 

application. 

Child of tJu Cavern (The) ; or^ Strange Doings Underground. 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo, gilt edges, ^s. 6^. ; cl., plain edges, 5^. 

Child^s Play J with 16 Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. Printed 

on thick paper, with tints, *js. 6d. 

JVew. By E. V. B. Similar to the above. See New. 

Children's Lives and How to Preserve Tfiem ; or, The Nursery 
Handbook. By W. Lomas, M. D. Crown Svo, cloth, 5j. 

Children's Magazine. Illustrated. See St Nicholas. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. 2s. 6d. each, Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L* Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Rogers* (Sam. ) Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Elizabethan Poets. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



" Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet."— ^/!A/»«»m. 
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Christ in Song. By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 

Revised, cloth, gilt edges, 6x. 

Cobhett {William), A Biography. By Edward Smith. 2 

vols., crown 8vo, 25^. 

Comedy {The) of Europe^ i860 — 1890. A retrospective and 
prospective Sketch. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, By Dr. Gerhard 

Uhlhorn. Edited and Translated from the Third German Edition 
by G. C. Smyth and C. J. H. Ropes. 8vo, cloth extra, lOf. 6d. 

Continental Tour of Eight Days for Forty-four Shillings. By 

a JOURNEY-MAN. I2raO, I J. 

•'The book is simply delightful."— .S>^/!a/(0n 

Corea {The). See " Forbidden Land." 

Covert Side Sketches: Thoughts on Hunting, with Different 
Packs in Different Countries. By J. Nevitt Fitt ( H. H.of the Sporting 
Gazette^ late of the Field), 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, lar. dd, 

Crade-Land of Arts and Creeds ; or^ Nothing New under the 
Sun. By Charles J. Stone, Barrister-at-law, and late Advocate, 
High Courts, Bombay, 8vo, pp. 420, cloth, 14J. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, 6x. See Blackmore. 
Cruise of H.M,S, " Challenger'' {The). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demy 8vo, doth, 
i&r. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, 7^. (id. 

Curious Adventures of a Field Cricket, By Dr. Ernest 
Cand^ze. Translated by N. D*Anvers. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6</. 

T^ANA {R, H,) Two Years before tlie Mast and Twenty-Four 

•*-^ years After. Revised Edition with Notes, i2mo, dr. 

Daughter {A) of Heth. By W. Black. Crown Svo, 6x. 

Day of My Life {A) ; or^ Every Day Experiences at Eton. 
By an Eton Boy, Author of "About Some Fellows." l6mo, doth 
extra, 2J. td. 6th Thousand. 

Day out of the Life of a Little Maiden {A) : Six Studies from 
Life. By Sherer and Engler. Large 4to, in portfolio, 5j. 

Diane, By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Dick Cheveley: his Fortunes and Misfortunes. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 350 pp., squart i6mo, and 22 full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, 

Dick Sands, the Boy Captain, By Jules Verne. With 

nearly 100 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, los, 6d, 
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Dodge {Mrs. M.) Hans Brinker; or^ the Silver Skates. An 
entirely New £dition, with 59 Full-page and other Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5/. ; Text only, paper, is. 

Dogs of Assize. A Legal Skctch-Book in Black and Whiter 
Containing 6Drawings by Walter J. Allen. Folio, in wrapper, 6j. &/. 

JPIGHT Cousins. See Alcoit. 

Eldmuir: An Art-Story of Scottish Home-Life^ Scenery^ and 
Incident By Jacob Thompson, Jun. Illustrated with Engravings 
after Paintings of Jacob Thompson. With an Introductory Notice 
by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., &c Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 141, 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6j, 

Embroidery {Handbook of). By L. Higgin. Edited by Lady 
Marian Alford, and published by authority of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework. With 16 page Illustrations, Designs for Borders, 
&C. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

English Catalogue of Books {The). Published during 1863 to 
1 87 1 inclusive, comprising also important American Publications. 30;. 
%* Of the previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, very few remain on 
sale ; as also of the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857. 

Supplements^ 1863, 1864, 1865, 3^. 6d. each; 1866 

to 1880, $s, each. 

English Writers, Chapters for Self-Improvement in English 
Literature. By the Author of "The Gentle Life," 6s, ; smaller 
edition, 2s. 6d. 

English Philosophers. A Series of Volumes containing short 
biographies of the most celebrated English Philosophers, designed to 
direct the reader to the sources of more detailed and extensive criticism 
than the size and nature of the books in this Series would permit. 
Though not issued in chronological order, the series will, when 
complete, constitute a comprehensive history of English Philosophy. 
Two Volumes will be issued simultaneously at brief intervals, in square 
i6mo, price 2s, 6d. 

The following are already arranged : — 

Baoon. Professor Fowler, Professor of Logic in Oxford. 
Berkeley. Professor T. H. Green, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

Oxford. 
fiamlltoxL. Professor Monk, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dublin. 
J. 8. Mill. Miss Helen Taylor, Editor of "The Works of 

Buckle," &C. 
ICansel. Rev. J. H. Huckin, D.D., Head Master of Repton. 
Adam Bmith. Mr. J. A. Farrer, M.A., Author of "Primitive 

Manners and Customs." 
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English Philosophers y continued: — 

Hobbes. Mr. A. H. GossET, B.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Bentham. Mr. G. E. Buckle, M. A., Fellow of All Souls\ Oxford 
AuBtin. Mr. Harry Johnson, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 

College, Oxford. 
Hartley. "> Mr. E. S. BowEN, B. A., late Scholar of New College, 
James Mill, j Oxford. 

Erchomenon ; or, The Republic of Materialism, Small post 
8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Erema ; or. My Father's Sin, See Blackmore. 

Eton, See " Day of my Life," '' Out of School," " About Some 
Fellows.'- 

Evans {C.) Over the Hills and Far Away, By C. Evans. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, lar. 6d, 

A Strange Friendship, Crown 8vo, cloth, <^s, 

TpAMILY Prayers for Working Men, By the Author of 
*■ ** Steps to the Throne of Grace." With an Introduction by the 

Rev. E. H. BiCKERSTETH, M.A. Cloth, is. ; sewed, ^, 

Fern Paradise ( The): A Plea for the Culture of Ferns, By F. G. 

Heath. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated with Eighteen 

full-page, numerous other "Woodcuts, including 8 Plates of Ferns and 

Four Photographs, large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, \2s, 6d, Sixth 

Edition. In 12 Parts, sewn, is, each. 

" Inis charming Volume will not only enchant the Fern-lover, but will also 
please and instruct the general reader ."—Spectator. 

Fern World (Tfie), By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) of every 

Species of British Fern, printed from Nature ; by several full-page 

Engravings. Cloth, gilt, 6th Edition, izs. 6d. In I2 parts, is, each. 

" Mr. Heath has really eiven us good, well-written descriptions of our native 
Ferns, with indications of their habitats, the conditions under which they grow 
naturally, and under which they may be cultivpted." — Athenmtm. 

Feiv (A) Hints on Proving Wills, Enlarged Edition, \s. 

First Steps in Conversational French Grammar, By F. Julien. 
Being an Introduction to "Petites Le9ons de Conversation et de 
Grammaire," by the same Author. Pcap. 8Vo, 128 pp., is. 

Five Years in Minnesota, By Maurice Farrar, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ds. 

Flooding of the Sahara {The), See Mackenzie. 

Food for the People ; or. Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery, 
By E. E. Orlebar. Third Thousand. Small post 8vo, boards, is. 
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A FooTs Errand, By One of the Fools. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 5^. 

Footsteps oftJu Master, See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 

Forbidden Land {A) : Voyages to tlie Corea, By G. Oppert. 
Numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21^. 

Four Lectures on Electric Induction, Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square i6mo, 3^*. 

Foreign Countries and the British Colonies. Edited by F, S. 
Pulling, M.A., Lecturer at Queen's College, Oxford, and formerly 
Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. A Series of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the "World by well-known 
Authors, each Country being treated of by a Writer who from 
Personal Knowledge is qualified to speak with authority on the Subject. 
The Volumes will average 180 crown 8vo pages, will contain Maps, 
and, in some cases, a few typical Illustrations. 

The following Volumes are in preparation : — 



Denmark and Iceland. 


Russia. 


Canada. 


Greece. 


Persia. 


Sweden and Norway. 


Switzerland. 


^ apan. 


The West Indies. 


Austria. 


Peru. 


New Zealand. 



Franc (Maude Jeane), The following form one Series, small 

post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings : — 

Emily's Choice, 5^. 

Hairs Vineyard, 45. 

JohfCs Wife : a Story of Life in South Australia. 4^. 

Marian ; or, the Light of Some Onis Home* 5^. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters, 4s, 

Vermont Vale, ^s, 

Minnies Mission, 4^, 

Little Mercy. 5^. 

Beatrice Melton. 4s, 



Friends and Foes in the Transkei : An Englishwoman's Experi- 
ences during the Cape Frontier War of 1877-8. By Helen M. 
Prichard. Crown 8vo, cloth, loy. dd. 

Froissart {The Boy's). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume will 
be fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d, 

Funny Foreigners and Eccentric Englishmen, 16 coloured 
comic Illustrations for Children. Fcap. iolio, coloured wrapper, 4X« 
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r^AMES of Patience. See Cadogan. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, loj. 6^. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price dr. each ; or in calf extra, price lar. dd, ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, zs, 6if. 
A Reprint (with the exception of "Familiar Words*' and "Other 
People's Windows ") has been issued in very neat limp cloth bindings 
at 2s. 6d, each. 

The Gentle Life, Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 21st Edition. 

"Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every house."^ 
Chambers' JonniaU 

About in the World, Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy \AtaJ*—Mom* 
ing Post. 

Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas ^ Kempis* 

" De Imitatione Christi. " 2nd Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly volume wa» 
never seen." — I Ihtstrated London News, 

Familiar Words, An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. 3rd and 
enlarged Edition, dr. 

"The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with."— JVj^/^x attd 
Queries, 

Essays by Montaigne, Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of "The Gentle Life." With Portrait. 2nd Edition. 

^ " We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large circula- 
tion for this handsome attractive book." — Illustrated Times, 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, Written by Sir Philip 
Sidney. Edited with Notes by Author of "The Gentle Life." Js, 6d, 
"All the best things are retained intact in Mr. Friswell's edition." — Examiner, 

The Gentle Life, 2nd Series, 8th Edition. 

** There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Author of " The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 
"All who possess 'The Gentle Life ' should own this volume." — Standard, 

Half Length Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

" To all who have neglected to read and studjr their native literature we would 
certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction." — Examiner, 
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The Gentle Life Series (continued) : — 

Other Peoples Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 3rd Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in Uiemselves, so minzled with shrewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot fiailtobe 
amused. " — Momittg Post. 

A Man*s TTioughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer. Being an Introduction to First Steps in 

German. By M. T. Preu. 2j. 6d, 

Getting On in the World ; or^ Hints on Success in Life, By 
\V. Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. ; gilt edges, 3^. 6r/. 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with **The Fern 

World " and " Our Woodland Trees." lis. dd. 

"Thosb who know Mr. H bath's Volunies on Ferns, as well as his 'Woodland 
Trees/ and his little work on ' Bumham Beeches,' will understand the enthusiasm 
with which he has executed his task. . . . The Volume deserves to be a favourite 
in the boudoir as well as in the library.''— 5'a/»n/d(y Review. 

Gordon {J. E. H.). See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity," &c. 

Gouffe. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffe ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouff£, Head 
Pastrycook to tier Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. loi Woodcuts, Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. zs, 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, >ioy. 6^. 

" By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has eve been sub- 
mitted to the gastrenomical vfOiX^**— Pall Mail Gazette, 

Gouraud (Mdlle.) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Illustrations. 

Small post Svo, cloth, 2s. (xi. See also Rose Library. 

Go7femment of M. Thiers. By Jules Simon. Translated from 

the French. 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 32J. 
Great Artists. See Biographies. 
Greek Grammar. See Waller. 
Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal Svo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
5 vols., cloth extra, ^It, each 2^. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Times. 

— Masson's School Edition. The 

Hbtoiy of P'rance from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M. A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gust AVE Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy Svo, 600 pp., cloth extra, lar. (ki. 
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Guizofs History of England, In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24r. each. 

"For luxury of tvpography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted.*' — Times, 

Guyon (Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6y. 



ZJANDBOOK to the Cliarities of London. See Low's. 



of Embroidery ; which see, 

to the Principal Schools of England. See Practical. 



Half Hours of Blind Man^s Holiday ; or^ Summer and Winter 
Sketches in Black & White. By W. W. Fenn. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 24r. 

Half Length Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. Small post 8vo, 6s, ; Smaller Edition, 2s. 6d, 

Hall(JV. W.) How to Live L^ng; or^ 1408 Health Maxims^ 
Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 
Small post Svo, cloth, zs. Second Edition. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. See Dodge. 

Have la Vote? A Handy Book for the Use of the People, 

on the Qualifications conferring the Right of Voting at County and 
Borough Parliamentary Elections. With Forms and Notes. By 
T. H. Lewis, B.A., LL.B. Paper, td. 

Heart of Africa, Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 187 1. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfurth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crowTi 8vo, cloth, 15^. 

Heath {Francis George), See " Fern World,'* " Fern Paradise," 
"Our Woodland Trees," "Trees and Ferns;" "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," " Bumham Beeches," "Sylvan Spring," &c. 

Heber's {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns, With upwards 
of ICO beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7^. 6d, 
Morocco, i&r. 6d, and2ij'. An entirely New Edition. 

Hector Servadac. See Verne. 10s. 6d, and 5 J. 

Heir of Kilfinnan (The). New Story by W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of " Snoe Shoes and Canoes," " With Axe and Rifle," &c. 
With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, Js. 6d. 

History and Handbook of Photography. Translated from the 
French of Gaston Tissandier. Edited by J. Thomson. Imperial 
i6mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Specimens of Prints by the 
best Permanent Processes. Second Edition, with an Appendix by 
the late Mr. Henry Fox Talbot. Cloth extra, 6j. 
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History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye^ntttess. By 
Victor Hugo. 4 vols., crown 8vO| 42J. Cheap Edition, i vol., 6s. 

England. See Guizot. 

■ France. Ste Guizot. 

of Eussia. ee Rambaud. 

Merchant Shipping. See Lindsay. 

United States. See Bryant. 

— — Ireland, Standish O'Grady. Vols. I. and II., *]s. 6d. 
each. 

American Literature. By M. C. Tyler. Vols. I. 



and II., 2 vols, 8vo, 24r. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power. With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, i/. ^s. Second Edition. 

Hitherto. By the Author of" The Gayworthys." New Edition, 

cloth extra, 3J-. 6d. Also, in Rose Library, 2 vols., 2s. 

Home of the Eddas. By C. G. Lock. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6s. 

How to Live Long, See Hall. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Ex'srcises. 
With Illustrations, small post 8vo, 5x. 
"Worthy of erery one*s attention, whether old or young." — Graphic. 

Hugo ( Victor) ''Ninety-Three:* Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Toilers of the Sea. Crown Svo. Illustrated, 6s. ; fancy 

boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; On large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, los. 6d. 

See " History of a Crime." 



Hundred Greatest Men {Tfie). 8 vols., containing 15 to 20 

Portraits each, 2\s. each. See below. 

"Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to i^sue an important ' International' 
work, entitled, *THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN :^ being the Lives and 
Portraits of the loo Greatest Men of Histoiy, divided into Eight Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthl]^ Quarto Volume The Introductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the different subjects, the English contributors 
being Dean Stanley, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Froudb, and Professor Max 
Mt^LLRR: in Germany, Professor Hblmholtz; in France, MM. Taine and 
Ren AN ; and in America, Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings."— ^r^MVmy. 

Hygiene and Public Health (A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal 8vo vols., cloth, one guinea each. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

ElCKERSTETH. 
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ILLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. A Series 
^ of Monthly Volumes preparing for publication. Edited by Edward 
J. PoYNTERy R. A., Director for Art, Science and Art Department. 

TTie first Volur/ies, large crown Stjo, doth, 31. 6d, eacA, wilt be issued in the 

following divisions : — 

PAINTING, 

Olasslo and Italian. | French and Spanish. 

Qerman, Vlemlah, and Dutoh. | English and Amexioan. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Olaaslo and Early Christian. | Qothlo, Benalsaanoe, & Uodem. 

SCULPTURE. 

Olasslo and Oriental. | Benalssance and Uodem. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration In Colour. | Architectural Ornament. 

Illustrations of China and its People. By J. Thompson 

F.R.G.S. Four Volumes, imperial 4to, each 3/. 31. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson. With a Preface 
by Edwin Arnold, M. A., C.S.I., &c. Crown 8vo, limp doth, y. 6d. 

Involuntary Voyage (An). Showing how a Frenchman who 
abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a series of accidents 
driven round the World. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, yx. ^d. 

Irish Bar, Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-Mots, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. Roderick 
O'Flanagan, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, I2j. Second Edition. 

^ACKandym. By Miss Alcott. Small post Svo, cloth, 
J gilt edges, 5/. 

facquemart {A.) History of the Ceramic Art. By Albert 
Jacquemart. With 200 Woodcuts, 12 Steel-plate Engravings, and 
1000 Marks and Monograms. Translated by Mrs. Bury Pallissr. 
Super-royal Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2&r. 

fimmfs Cruise in the Pinafore. See Alcott. 

T^AFIRLAND : A Ten Months^ Campaign. By Frank N. 
■^•*' Streatfield, Resident Magistrate in KafTraria, and Commandant 
of Native Levies during the Kaffir War of 1878. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, ^s, 6d. 

Kehle Autograph Birthday Book {The), Containing on each left- 
hand page the date and a selected verse from Keble's hymns. 
Imperial Svo, with 12 Floral Chromos, ornamental binding, gilt edges, 
1 5 J. 
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Khedives Egypt {The); or, The old House of Bondage under 
New Mastexs. By Edwin de Leon. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, &r. dd, 

Kin£s Rifle {The): From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean; 
Across Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi Affluents, 
&C. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and about 100 
smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and i large one. Demy 8vo. 

Kingston { W. H. (?.). See " Snovv-Shoes." 

Child of the Cavern. 

' Two Supercargoes, 

With Axe and Rifle, 

' Beguni^s Fortune. 

— — Heir of Kilfinnan. 

\ Dick Cheveley. 

^Y Silverdal^s Sweetheart, ds. See Black. 



\ 
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Lenten Meditations. In Two Series, each complete in itself. 
B]^the Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of "Blossoms from the 
King's Garden." i6mo, cloth. First Series, is.6<i,; Second Series, 2J. 

Lentils. See " Food for the People." 

Liesegang {Dr. Paul E) A Manual of the Carbon Process of 
Photography. Demy 8vo, half-bound, with Illustrations, 4^. 

Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {Tlie). 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. Second Edition, 361. 

Lindsay ( W. S,) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 21^. ; vols. 3 and 4, 24r. each. 

Lion Jack: a Story of Perilous Adventures amongst Wild Men 
and Beasts. Showing how Menageries are made. By P. T. Barnum. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6x. 

Little King; or^ the Taming of a Young Russian Count, By 
S. Blandy. 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 75. 6^. ; plainer 
binding, 5x. 

Little Mercy ; or, For Better for Worse. By Maude Jeanne 
Franc, Author of "Marian,'" "Vermont Vale," &c., &c. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 41. Second Edition. 

Long {Col. C, Chaille) Central Africa. Naked Truths of 
Naked People : an Account of Expeditions to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Mabraka Niam-Niam. Demy8vo, numerous Illustrations, i8j. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. New Edition, crown Svo, boards, coloured 
wrapper, 2s. 
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L&itfs German Series — 

1. The niustrated G-erman Primer. Being the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for all beginners, is, 

2. The Children's own G-erman Book. A Selection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 
Small post Svo, cloth, is. 6d, 

3. The First G-erman Header, for Children from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, is, 6d. 

4. The Second German Header. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, is, 6d. 

BuchhdnCs Deutsche Prosa. Two Volumes^ sold separately : — 

5. Schiller's Frosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim, 
Small post 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

6. Goethe's Frosa. Selections from the Prose Works of Goethe, 

with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. Small 
post 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Lmt^s International Series of Toy Books. 6d, each; or 
Mounted on Linen, is, 

1. liittle Fred and his Fiddle, from Asbjomsen*s "Norwegian 

Fairy Tales." 

2. The Lad and the North Wind, ditto. 

3. TheFancake, ditto. 

Low^s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 

bound uniformly in cloth extra, price yj. 6^/. 

1. The Great lione Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livingrstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Begrion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lar. 6d,) 

5. A Whaling: Cruise to Bafan's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. 

6. Campaigrningr on the Oxus. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By 'Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

9. Cruise of the Challengrer. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

la Schwelnfurth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15^. 

II. Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley, i vol., 
I2J. 6d, 
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Lort^s Standard Novels, Crown 8vo, 6j. each, cloth extra. 

Iffy Lady Gh:«en8leeves. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 
" Comiii' through the Rye/^ '* Cherry Ripe," &c. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Daugrhter of Heth. 13th Edition. By W. Black. With 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Ijady Silverdale'8 Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

History of a Crime : The Story of the Coup d'liltat. By Victor 
Hugo. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 

Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vauffhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema ; or My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore, 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. Set: also Rose Library. 

The Afgrhan Knife. By R. A. Stern dale, Author of " Sconce." 

A French Heiress in her own Chateau. By the author of " One 

Only," "Constantia," &c Six Illustrations. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 
Ky Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Wreck of the G-rosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Foeranuc People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mi's. Beecher 

Stowe. 

A Gulden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Lovfs Handbook to the Charities of London, Edited and 
revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of ** A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. \s. 



A/TACGAHAN {/, A.) Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
•^ '^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, doth extra, ^s. 6d, 

Macgregor {John) ^^Rob Roy^^ on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 25, 6d, 

" A Thousand Miles in the ^^ Rob Roy'^ Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, is, (>d. 
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Macgregor (John) Description of the ^^Rob Roy" Canoe^ with 

Plans* &c, I/. 

77u Voyage Alone in the Yawl ''Rob Roy!* New 

Edition, thoroughly icYised, with additions, small post 8to, St.; 
boards, 2/. 6k/. 

Mackenzie {p). The Flooding of the Sahara. By Donald 
Mackenzie. 8vo, doth extra, with lUostrations, lor. 6^ 

Macquoid (Mrs,) Elinor Dryden, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6x, 

Diane. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Magazine (Illustrated) for Young People. See " St Nicholas." 

Markliam (C. R,) Tlie Tlireshold of tlie Unknown Region. 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, lOf. 6d. 

Maury (Commandef) Physical Geography of tlie Sea^ and its 
Meteorolc^. Being a Reconstruction and Enkrgement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6r. 

p Memoirs of Madame de Remusat^ 1802 — 1 808. By her Grand- 
son, M, Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and and Mr. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work was i^Titten by Madame de Remusat during the time she 
was living on the most intimate terms with, the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life 01 Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. 8vo, 2 vols. 32J. 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for thb publica- 
tion, price \s. 6d. monthly. Vols. I., II., III., and IV., handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt edges, 25^. each. 

Michael Strogoff. 10s. 6d, and 55. See Verne. 

M/tford (Miss). See " Our Village." 

Montaignis Essays. See " Gentle Life Series." 

My Brother Jack ; or. The Story of Whatdyecallem. Written 
by Himself. From the French of Alphonse Daudet. Illustrated 
by P. PHiLirpOTEAUX. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, is. 6d. ; 
plainer binding, $s. 

My Lady Greensleei^es. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 

•*Comin' through the Rye," "Cherry Ripe," &c. I vol edition, 
crown 8vo, clotl^ 6s. 



mm 
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My Rambles in tJie New World, By Lucien Biart, Author of 

**The Adventures of a Voung Naturalist." Numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, is, dd, ; plainer 
binding, 5^. 

Mysterious Island, By Jules Verne. 3 vols., imperial i6mo. 

150 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3^. dd, each ; elaborately bound, gilt 
edges, Is, 6d, each. Cheap Edition, with some of the Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt, 2s, ; paper, is, each. 



AJARES {Sir G, S., K, C.B) Narrative of a Voyage to the 

-^ ^ Polar Sea during 1875-76, in H.M.'s Ships "Alert" and " Discovery." 
By Captain Sir G. S. Nares, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.S. Published by per- 
mission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. With Notes on 
the Natural History, edited by H. W. Feilden, F.G.S., C.M.Z.S., 
F.R.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. Two Volumes, demySvo, with 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations, Photographs, &c. 4th Edition, 2/. zr. 

National Music of the World By the late Henry F. Chor- 
LEY. Edited by H. G. Hewlett. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8j. 6r/. 

*' What I have to offer are not a few impressions, scrambled together in the haste 
of the moment, but are the result of many years of comparison and experience. ""^ 
From the Authors ''Prelude:* 



New Child s Play {A\ Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 

fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, izs, 6d, 

New Guinea {A Few Months in). By Octavius C. Stone, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations from the Author's own 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 

demy 8vo, 301. Cheaper Edition, I vol., crown 8 vo, 8j. 6d, 

New Novels. Crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. per vol. : — 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of " Loma Doone," 
&c. 3 vols. 

The Slsteni. By G. Ebers, Author of "An Egyptian Princess." 
2 vols., i6mo, 2s, each. 

Countess Daphne. By Rita, Authoress of ''.Vivienne " and '* Like 
Dian*s Kiss.'* 3 vols. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. In 15 Monthly Parts, is, each. 

Walt a Year. By Harriet Bowra, Authoress of **A Young 
Wife's Story." 3 vols. 

Sarah de Berangrer. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 
The Braes of Yarrow. By C. Gibbon. 3 vols; 
Elaine's Story. By Maud Sheridan. 2 vols. 
Prince Fortune and His Friends. 3 vols. 
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Noble Words atid Noble Deeds. Translated from the French of 
E. M ULLER, by Dora Leigh. Containing many Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Philippoteaux. Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 7^. td. 

North American Review {TTu), Monthly, price 2^. 6//. 

Notes on Fish and Fishing. By the Rev. J. J. Manley, M.A. 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, leatherette binding, los, 6tf, 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of \ 217 Coloured pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, dr. 



QBERAMMERGAU Passion Play. See ''Art in the 

^^ Mountains." 

Ocean to Ocean: Sandford Flemings Expedition through 
Canada in 1872. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With Illustra- 
tions. Revised and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, *is. 6d. 

Old-Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, Author of "The Chronicles of Carlingford," &c., &c. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Capt. Fred Burnaby, 
Royal Horse Guards, Author of **A Ride to Khiva." 2 vols., 
8vo, with three Maps and I'ortrait of Author, 6th Edition, 38^. ; 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, ioj. (id. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
' With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra, 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, 5j. 

Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of Figure Subjects and Scenes. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2IJ. 

Our Woodland Trees. By F. G. Heath. Large post 8vo, 

cloth, gilt edges, uniform with **Fem World " and ** Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, I2j. (id. Third 
Edition. 

"The book, as a whole, meets a distinct need ; its engravings are excellent, its 
coloured leaves and leaflets singularly^ accurate, and both author and engraver 
appear to have been animated by a kindred love of their subject«"'->S<»/»n^jr 
Review. 
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pAINTERS of All Schools, By Louis Viardot, and other 

•^ Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 25^. A New Edition is bsued in Half- 
crown parts, with fifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 3IJ. (xl, 

Palliser (Mrs,) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period, 

A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards 

of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol. 8vo, i/. is. 

" One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, always in- 
tere;sting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials of a gift book." — Times. 

Historic DeviceSy Badges,, and War Cries, 8vo, i/. \s, 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion, With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5^-. 

Petites Leqons de Conversation et de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; being Lessons introducing the most Useful 
Topics of Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, &c. By 
F. JULIEN, French Master at King Edward the Sixth's School, 
Birmingham. Author of "The Student's French Examiner," *' First 
Steps in Conversational French Grammar," which see. 

Phillips (Z.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference, 8vo, 
I/. I IS, 6d. 

Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. Among the newer portions of the work may be 
enumerated : All the more recent investigations on Strise by Spottis- 
woode, De la Rue, Moulton, &c. An account of Mr. Crooke's recent 
researches. Full descriptions and pictures of all the modern Magnetic 
Survey Instruments now used at Kew Observatory. Full accounts of 
all the modem work on Specific Inductive Capacity, and of the more 
recent determination of the ratio of Electric units (v). It is believed 
that in respect to the number and beauty of the Illustrations, the work 
will be quite unique. 2 vols., 8vo, 3df. 

Picture Gallery of British Art {The), 38 Permanent Photo* 
graphs after the most celebrated English Painters. With Descriptive 
Letterpress. Vols, i to 5, cloth extra, i&f. each. Vols. 6, 7, and 8, 
commencing New Series, demy folio, 3IJ. dd, 

Pinto {Major Serpa), See " King's Rifle." 

Placita AnglO'Normannica, The Procedure and Constitution of 
the Anglo-Norman Courts (William I. — Richard I.), as shown by 
Contemporaneous Records. With Explanatory Notes, &c By M. M. 
BiGELOw. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2ix, 
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PlutarcKs Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols., 8vo, 2/. lor.; half-morocco, 
gilt top, 3/. Also in I vol, rojral 8vo, 800 pp., cloth extra, \%s,\ 
half-bound, 2lj. 

Morals, Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols., 8vo, 3/. 3?. 

Poems of the Inner Life, A New Edition, Revised, with many 
additional Poems. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5/. 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. Crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Polar Expeditions. See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 

and Nakes. 

Practical {A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England. 
liy C. E. Pascoe. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. td. 

Prejevalsky {N, M.) From Kulja^ across the Tian Shan to Lob- 
nor. Translated by £. Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, 
with a Map. i6r. 

Prince Ritto ; or. The Four-leaved Shamrock. By Fanny W. 
Currey. With 10 Full-page Fac-simile Reproductions of Original 
Drawings by Helen O'Hara. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, lOf. 6d. 

Publishers^ Circular (The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the ist and 15th of every Month, 3</. 

l^AMBA UD {Alfred). History of Russia, from its Origin 
-* *- to the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mrs. L. B. 
Lang. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 381. 

Recollections of Writers. By Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke. Authors of " The Concordance to Shakespeare," &c. ; 
with Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens ; and a Preface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, lor. 6d, 

Reminiscences of the War in New Zealand. By Thomas W. 
Gudgeon, Lieutenant and Quartermaster, Colonial Forces, N.Z. 
With Twelve Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lor. (xi. 

Rhnusat {Madame de). See " Memoirs of." 

Robifison (Phil). See " In my Indian Garden." 

Roclufoucaulds Reflections. Bayard Series, 2s. 6d, 
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Rogers (5*.) Pleasures of Memory, See " Choice Editions of 
Choice Books." 2s, (>d» 

Pose in Bloom. See Alcott. 

Pose Library (Tlie), Popular Literature of all countries. Each 
volume, I J. ; cloth, 2s, 6d, Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 

1. Sea-Ghill Bock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to ''Little Women. " 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2s, ; cloth, y, 6d, 

6. The Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

vol., 2s, ; cloth, 3J. 6d, 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Tltoomb's Letters to Yonnff People, Single and 

Married. 

9. TJndine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Mottb 

FouQUfi. A New Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated. 

10. Drazy Miller's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. By Saxe 

Holm. 

11. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame GouRAUD. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12. Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 

13. Beerinninff Afirain. Being a Continuation of "Wo>*^>." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Picciola; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintine. 

Numerous Graphic Illustrationt. 

15. Robert's Holidays. Illustrated. 

16. The Two Children of St. Dominffo. Numerous Illustrations. 

17. Aunt Jo's Scrap Baff. 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 

19. — The Minister's Wooing. 

20. Betty's Briffht Idea. 

21. ■ The Ghost in the Mill. 
22. Captain Kidd's Money. 

23. We and our Keisrhbonrs. Double vol., 2s, 

24. My Wife and I. Double vol., 2s, ; cloth, gilt, 3^. 6</. 

25. Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. 

26. Lowell's My Study Window. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Guardian Angrel. 

28. Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 
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ne Ease Library ^ continued 2 — 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gayworthys." 2 vols. , if. each. 

3a Helen's Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Bartoii Bzpariment. By the Author of " Helen's Babies. " 

.32. Bred. By Mrs. Beechke Stowb. Double vol., 2s. Cloth, 
gilt, 3r. 6iL 

33. Warner (C. D.) In the Wilderness. 

34. Six to One. A Seaside Story. 

Eussdl{W. H,, LJLD.) ITu Tour of ike Prime of Wales in 
India. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully ninstrated by Sydney 
P. Hall, M.A. Super-royal Svo^ doth extra, gilt edges, 52^.6^.; 
Large Paper Edition, 841; 



OANCTA Christina: a Story of the First Century. By 
^ Eleanor £. Orlebar. With a Prefiice by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Small post 8to^ doth extra, 51. 

Scientific Memoirs: being Experimental Contributions to a 
Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By John Willtam Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., Author of "A Treatise on Human Physiology," &c. With 
Sted Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, doth, 473 pages, 141; 

Scott (Sir G. Gilbert.) See « Autobiography." 

Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 

Royal i6mo, with 79 Illustrations, doth extra, gilt edges, is, beU 
Cheaper Edition, doth gilt, 2x. ^d. See also Rose Library. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India, and in 
the VaUey of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

The Serpent Charmer: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Louis Rousselet, Author of *' India and its Native Princes." 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 7^ . 6d. ^ 
plainer binding, 51. 

Shakespeare {The Boudoir). Edited by Henry Cundell. 

Carefully bradcetted for reading aloud ; freed from all objectionable 
matter, and altogether free from notes. Price 2s. 6d. eadi volume, 
doth extra, gilt ^ges. Contents : — ^Vol I., Cymbeline — Merchant of 
Venice. Each play separatdy, paper cover, is. Vol. II., As You 
Like It — King Lear — ^Much Ado about Notliing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet — Twelfth Night — ^King John. The latter six plays sepa- 
rately, paper cover, gd. 
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SJiakespeare Key {The), Forming a Companion to "The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare." By Charles and Maky 
CowDEN Clarke. Demy 8vo, 800 pp., 21 j. 

Shooting: its Appliances, Practice^ and Purpose, By James 

Dalziek Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z,A. Author of "Scottish Field 

Sports," &c Crown Svo, cloth extra, lox. (>d, 

"The book is admirable in every way We wish it every success." — Globe, 

"A very complete treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

•hooting " — Daily News, 

Silent Hour {The). See " Gentle Life Series." 

Silver Pitchers, See Alcott, 

Simon {yules). See " Government of M. Thiers," 

Six to One, A Seaside Story. i6mo, boards, is. 

Smith {G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries, By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
Svo, 6th Edition, \%s, 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, By the late 

G. Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, i6r, 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes ; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, Js, 6/. j plainer binding, 5J. 

Songs and Etchings in Sluide and Sunshine, By J. E. G, 
Illustrated with 44 Etchings. Small 4to, cloth, gilt tops, 251*. 



South Kensington Museum, Monthly is. See " Art Treasures." 

Stanley {H, M.) How I Found Livingstone, Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, ^s. 6d, ; large Paper Edition, los, 6d, 

"J/y Kalulu^* Prince, King, and Slave, A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown Svo, about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7^. 6d. 



Coomassie and Magdala, A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6i'. 

Through the Dark Continent, which see. 



St, Nicholas Magazine, 4to, in handsome cover, is. monthly. 
Annual Volumes, handsomely bound, 15^. Its special features are, 
the great variety and interest of its literary contents, and the beauty 
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And prorusenes* of its lUustrations, which surpass anything yet 
allempieil in >n; publication for young people, and the stories are by 
the best living authors of juvenile literature. Each Part contains, on 
an avenige, 50 Illustrations. 

S/e/y without an End. From the Germiin of Carovrf, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with is Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, ^s. 6.1, 

• square 410, with Illustrations by Harvev. 2s. 6d. 

Slowe {Mrs. Beei:her) Drid. Cheap Edition, boards, 2f. Cloth, 
gill edges, 31. 6rf. 

■ Footsteps of the MasUr. With Illustrations and red 

borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, fit, 

— ■ ' Geography, with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4J, 6i 

---■■ — Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, is.; Library Edition, 

4t. ()d. 
Betty's Bright Ldea. is. 

My Wife and I ; or, Harry Henderson's History. 

Small post 8vo, cloth eilta, 6i.* 

Minister's Wooing, 5J.; CopyrightSeries, ix.61/.; cl., sj.* 

Oid Town Folk. &s.; Cheap Edition, zs. bd. 

— — Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 31. 6d. 

Our J-olks at Foganuc. tos. Cd. 

■ — We and our Neighbours, 1 vol., small post Svo, 6s, 

Sequel to "My Wife and I,"* 

■ Pink and While Tyranny. Small post Svo, y. 6/f. j 
Cheap Edition, It. dd. and ». 

— ■ Queer Little People, ix.; cloth, 2j. 

' Chimney Comer. \s.', cloth, \s. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown Svo, %s.* 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap., 3S. 

'Statu RoK Librarr. 
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Stoufe {Mrs, Beecher) Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated 
with 15 Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. 
Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25^. 

Student's French Examiner. By F. Julien, Author of " Petites 
Le9ons de Conversation et deGrammaire>" Square crown 8vo, doth, 2x. 

Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor. Edited 
by Marie Taylor. With an Introduction by the Hon. Georgb 
H. BoKER. 8vo, cloth extra, lox. dd* 

Studies in the Theory of Descent By Dr. Aug. Weismann, 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part L — **0n the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies, * 
containing Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburrh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. L (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only) Sx; Part II. (6 coloured plates), idr. ; 
Part III., 6j. 

Sugar Beet (The), Including a History of the Beet Sugar 

Industry in Europe, Varieties of the Sugar Beet, Examination, Soils, 
Tillage, Seeds and Sowing, Yield and Cost of Cultivation, Harvesting, 
Transportation, Conservation, Feeding Qualities of the Beet and of 
the Pulp, &c. By L. S. Ware. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 

Sullivan {A. J/., M.R). See " Ne\v Ireland." 

Sulphuric Acid (A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of). 
By A. G. and C. G. Lock, Consulting Chemical Engineers. With 
77 Construction Plates, and other Illustrations. 

Sumner {Hon, Charles). See Life and Letters. 

Sunrise: A Story of These Times. By William Black, 

Author of **A Daughter of Heth," &c. To be published in 15 
Monthly Parts, commencing April 1st, is. each. 

Surgeon's Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 

Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Kiel, and Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. Translated by 
H. H. Glutton, B.A. Cantab, F.R.C.S. Numerous Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, strongly bound in flexible leather, i/. 8j. 

Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 Coloured Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of ** Familiar Wild Flowers;*' by 16 full-page, and more than 
100 other Wood Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d, 
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"JTAUCHNITZS English Editions of German Authors. 

"^ Each volume, cloth flexible, 2s, ; or sewed, ix. (ki, (Catalogues post 
free on application.) 

— {B.) German and English Dictionary, Cloth, i^. 6^./ 
roan, 2j. 

French and English, Paper, \s. 6d. ; cloth, 2j. ; roan, 



2j. 6cl, 

Italian and English, Paper, i^. dd. ; cloth, 2s, ; 



roan, 2J-. dd, 

Spanish and English, Paper, \s. Gd, \ cloth, 2s, ; roan, 



2S. 6if. 

Neui Testament, Cloth, 2s, ; gilt, 2s, 6d, 



Taylor {Bayard), See " Studies in German Literature." 

Textbook {A) of Harmony, For the Use of Schools and 
Students. By the late Charles Edward Horsley. Revised for 
the Press by Westlet Richards and W. H. Calcott. Small post 
8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6d. 

Through the Dark Continent: The Sources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By Henry M. Stanley. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, containing 150 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
2 Portraits of the Author, and 10 Maps, 42J. Seventh Thousand. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations and Maps. 
I vol., I2J-. 6d,, 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India, See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns. By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3J. 6d, 

" A charming little volume.'* — Land and If^aUr. 

Turkistan, Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of 

Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Late Secretary to the American Legation, St Petersburg. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 5th Edition, 2/. 2s, 

7\vo Friends, By Lucien Biart, Author of " Adventures of 

a Young Naturalist," " My Rambles in the New World," &c. Small 
post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, gilt edges, 7/. 6d. ; plainer binding, 5;. 

Two Supercargoes {The) ; or, Adventures in Savage Africa, 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. od, ; plainer binding, $s, 

T JP and Down ; or, Fifty Years' Experiences in AustrcUia, 
^ California, New Zealand, India, China, and the South Pacific. 

Being the Life History of Capt. W. J. Barry. Written by Himself. 

With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth «xtra, 8r. dd. 
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Jules Verne, that Prince of Story-tellers. "— Tuus. 
BOOKS BY JULES VEENE. 



La BOB GaowkSvo. . 



WORKS. 



Tvrentj Thousand Leagaes 

under the Sea^ Fart I. 

Ditto. Part II. 

Hoctor Servadao . • . 

The Far Country . . . 

From the Earth to the 
Moon and a Trip round 
it 

Michael Strogoff, the 
Courier of the Czar . . 

Dick Sands, the Boy 
Captain 

Five Weeks in a Balloon . 

Adventures of Three En- 
glishmen and Three 
Russians 

Around the World in 
Eighty Days .... 

A Floating City .... 

The Blockade Runners . 

Dr. Ox's Experiment . . 

Master Zacharius . . . 

A Drama in the Air . . 

A Winter amid the Ice . 

The Survivors of the 
"Chancellor*'. • . . 

Martin Paz 

The Mtstbrious Isla.nd, 
3 vols. : — 

Vol. I. Dropped from the 
Clouds 

Vol. II. Abandoned . • 

Vol. in. Secret of the Is- 
land 

The Child of the Cavern . 

The Begum's Fortune . . 

The Tribulations of a 
Chinaman 



J CfOntainfaig 360 to 000 pp. 
I and from 60 to 100 
I ftill-page illoBtratioiiB. 
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Coloured Boards. 
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2 vols.| l8. each. 

2 vols., I5. each. 
2 vols., Is. each. 
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Ce^lebrated Travels and Travellers. 8 vols. Demy 8vo, 600 pp., 
upwards of 100 full-page illuBtxations, 128. 6d. ; gilt edges, 148. each : — 
The Exploration of the World. 
The Great Navigators of the Eighteenth Century. 
The Explorers ov the Nineteenth Century. {Jn the Preaa,) 
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TJ/ALLER {Rev, C. H.) The Names on the Gates of Pearly 
'^'^ and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 



the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A. Part I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 25. 6d. Part II. The Vocabulary, 2s. 6d. 

Adoption and the Covenant, Some Thoughts on 



Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 

Wanderings in the Western Land, By A. Pendarves Vivian, 
M. P. With many Illustrations from Drawings by Mr. Bierstadt 
and the Author, and 3 Maps, i vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

War in Bulgaria : a Narrative of Personal Experiences, By 
Lieutenant-General Valentine Baker Pasha. Maps and 
Plans of Battles. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2/. 2s, 

Warner (CD.) My Summer in a Garden, Rose Library, is, 

Back-log Studies, Boards, i^. 6d. ; cloth, zs, 

In the Wilderness. Rose Library, is. 

" Mummies and Moslems, Svo, cloth, 121. 

Weaving, See " History and Principles." 

Whitney {Mrs. A. D, T,) Hitherto. Small post Svo, 3^. dd. 

and 2s. dd, 

Sights and Insights. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31X. (>d. 

" Summer in Leslie Goldthwait^s Life. Cloth, %s, 6d. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 

By a Probate Court Official. 5th Edition, revised with Forms 

of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. Svo, cloth limp, is. 
With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. With numerous Illustrations, square crown Svo, cloth 

extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, ; plainer binding, y. 

Witty and Humorous Side of the English Poets {The). With a 
variety of Specimens arranged in Periods. By Arthur H. Elliqtt. 
I vol., crown Svo, cloth, lor. 6d, 

Woolsey {C. D., LL,D.) Introduction to the Study of Inter* 
national Law ; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. 5th Edition, demy Svo, iSx. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions, Sentences and 
Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speeches (Bayard Series). 2s, 6d, 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 6x. Third 

and Cheaper EdUion. 

Soiiliron: 
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